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BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 








I HEARD a bird at. midnight, 
And was startled by its song; 
It haunted me till daybreak, 
It was so sweet and strong. 


My heart was thrilled within me, 
& My soul was deeply stirred, 
As I listened to the music 
Of that mysterious bird. 


“What is it, tell us, Sadi, 

That startled you in sleep ? 
What sudden, secret sorrow 

For which, awake, you weep ?”’ 


. 


“The sorrow of repentance, 
Because I could not keep 

My thoughts on God’s perfection, 
And a creature creed—I weep 

That a bird should sing His praises, 
And I should be asleep.” 


New YORK City. 
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DAWN. 


BY PETER McARTHUR, 











THERE’s mystery in songs of birds, 
When day to dawning nears ; 
A rapture never.meant for men, 
But for diviner ears. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


— 


A WAGE EARNER. 


BY JULIA WARD HOWE, 





THEY were twining wreathes of laurel 
For many an honored head, 

And spreading cloth of crimson 
For princely feet to tread, 


And singing in loud triumph 
The pean of the hour, 

The joy of recent conquest, 
The victor’s praise and power ; 


When one came by heart weary 
With service of the day: 

“From dawn to dusk I’ve labored, 
Where do such have their pay ?” 


Back of this gay assemblage, 
Unnoticed of the crowd 

Leadeth a narrow passage 
Which darkling shadows shroud. 


It smells mot of the laurel 
Nor shows the carpet fine ; 
There shalt thou find the Master, 
And there receive his coin. 


A penny of old fashion 

With marks of sweat and blood ; 
Such Moses took in payment, 

And Christ, who blessed the rood. 


Clean hands of many a martyr 
Have held this.symbol small, 
Bequeathing to the Ages 
The value of their all. 


And fairer in the using 
Of centuries it grows; 
Among immortal treasures, 
Splendid and sole it shows. 


Be joyful in receiving 
From heavenly Lord and friend 
What Falsehood cannot gather 
And Folly cannot spend. 


Mined from the heart of Ages, 
Stamped with unerring skill, 
It Heaven and -earth can purchase, 
God’s service, man’s good-will. 
Boston, Mass. 


THE CRY OF STRICKEN GREECE. 
BY PROF. J. IRVING MANATT, LL.D. 


DURING a protracted residence in Greece, I found it a 
pleasure from time to time to communicate to the great 
audience of THE INDEPENDENT my impressions of that 
famous land and people. Now that I have left her hos- 
pitable shores, I recognize no more urgent obligation 
than to appeal to the same great audience in her behalf. 

It is the hour of her calamity. Not the first, indeed ; 
nor, can we hope, the last. The sunniest of climes, she 
has been pre-eminently the land of stress and storm. 
Forget that splendid sunburst of the fifth century—the 
fifty years between Salamis and the death of Pericles— 
which made her name the eternal synonym of civiliza- 
tion, and her story is little more than one long vicissi- 
tude of tragedy and eclipse. And yet she has seen few 
darker days than this. 

For, in the very crisis of her political and economic 
fortunes—overwhelmed by a foreign debt and crippled 
by a depreciated currency—the earth has opened, as it 
were, for her destruction. The cable has told a tale of 
widespread wreck and ruin that might appall the stoutest 
heart, but the details of disaster brought by the last mails 
are more appalling still. The Athenian papers are filled 
page on page with these heartrending returns from the 
‘* Theater of Destruction,” the ‘‘ Plains of Doom,” as the 
headlines run. Perhaps fifty thousand people are shel- 
terless, fleeing to the mountains or seeking safer refuge 
on the sea.. In the single deme of Larymna in Locris, 
comprising four villages, with 3,000 people in all, 199 

were slain outright, and 130 wounded, Through all the 
region lying about Parnassus a state of panic-terror ex- 
ists; and even in Athens people are sleeping in carts, 
boats, anywhere to escape the danger of falling walls. 
The King has gone about from one ruined village to an- 
other, like the father of his people that he is at heart, 
offering not only sympathy but substantial help. 

But the need is far beyond the resources of king or 
country. The Christian world, debtor to the Greek ina 
debt that can be reckoned only in terms of civilization 
itself, is called upon to show that the quality of her 
mercy is not strained. And the appeal should move 
first of all that great army of cultivated men and women 
who are conscious of this debt. Let every one give ac- 
cording to his means and to the measure of his apprecia- 
tion of what Greece has done for him, and shelter and 
food will be forthcoming for all these stricken sup- 
pliants. 

Ido not know what is doing elsewhere, but Brown 
University—alma mater of Samuel G. Howe—has not 
waited to beled ; and her example may suggest a method 
to others. We organized on Tuesday ; the college press 
and leading students took up the matter earnestly ; a 
meeting was held at noon to-day (Saturday) ; and as the 
first fruits of our movement, we have already cabled to 
our Minister at Athens, Professor Alexander, the sum 
of $350. There will be more to follow. 

We have few large contributors—one generous gift of 
$100 with three or four of $25 and upward—but our aim 
is to push a popular subscription based on the unit of 
the Greek drachma at par (twenty cents); and we had 
class pledges aggregating 300 drachme to start with. We 
have asked the secondary schools in relation with us to 
open subscriptions on the same basis. 

May not this movement be pushed over the entire area 
of Greek study among us—schools, colleges, universi- 
ties? Let the unit of subscription be the drachma, Who 
of us does not throw away twenty cents every week or 
every day? while many may be glad to give five, ten or 
even twenty drachma ; and a drachma, trifle as it may 
be to us, will provide a Greek peasant’s family a day’s 

ration of bread and olives, I appeal to all my colleagues 
in Greek throughout the land to see that something is 
done, and done promptly. 

BROWN UNIVERSITY. 

[To this appeal we give our heartiest indorsement. 
Professor Manatt will receive any sums that may be 
given, and have them forwarded by cable, to our excel- 
lent American Minister, Professor Alexander, who will 
see that they are properly applied.—Ep, Inp.] 





THE OUTLOOK FOR THE BOYS. 
BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 





AN observant Englishman, talking recently of the 
changes which the last thirty years had made in the so- 
cial conditions of this country, said : ‘‘ You have now a 
large class of educated young men accustomed during 
their childhood to refinement and luxury, and tossed into 
the world without any assured income. What are you 
going to do with them? They correspond with the 
younger sons of our gentry, whom we find difficult 
enough to dispose of.” 

What to dowith them? That is a problem which 
almost every household has to face, qttite as Vital as the 
silver question or Populist claims. 

It would seem that the country which is big enough 
and rich enough to absorb and feed the hungry outcasts 
of every European nation ought to furnish a support for 
her own educated sons. But does it? 

No men among us have to fight so hard for a chance to 
earn their livelihood as these well-trained, weéll-man- 
nered American boys. What is the difficulty in their 
way? 

Let us look into a single case and see if we can find an 
answer, , 

Forty years ago Mark Tyler was a country doctor in 
one of the Middle States. He was a man of gentle birth 
and good breeding, with ideas of courtesyand honor 
which now would appear a little overstrained ; He-had 
very few books; but he knew them thapouphly and 
loved them much ; he had never heard an opera, but he 
sang with taste and feeling ; he had never sees good 
picture, but the mountains were his friends, and a quiet 
landscape under the setting sun would fill his eyes with 
tears. There wads no bric-a-brac nor tapestry in iis 
house ; his wife had herself made the rag carpet in the 
‘dining room and draped the muslin window curtains ; 
but they lived in it the life of gentlefolk, a life based 
upon a secure social position and full of hospitality, 
cheerfulness and repose. 

Mark had one son, Joe, who was sent first to the vil- 
lage academy and then to a sectarian college, where 
some of the foremost scholars and statesmen of the 
country were trained. What time Joe could spare from 
his books he. gave to the French horn, to the girls, to 
plowing, making hay, shoveling snow, or any other 
necessary work about the little home farm. It never 
occurred to him that this manual labor was a disgrace. 

As soon as he was graduated he pushed out into the 
world, His father had a houseful of daughters and a 
small income. It was not the custom then for a sturdy 
young fellow in such circumstances to remain depend- 
ent while he studied a profession. Joe taught school 
by day, and pored over his Blackstone by night. When 
he was admitted to the bar he went to a new-born town 
in Ohio, bought a small body of land near it cheaply, 
and farmed while he. waited for practice, He was 
healthy, and capable of many other kinds of work than 
pleading a case. His habits were simple; he had no 
expensive tastes. There was little competition, and liv- 
ing was cheap. He had a clear, easy road before him to 
success. He accumulated about a hundred thousand 
dollars, which was a large fortune for those days, and 
married, 

The reputation which by this time he had made in his 
profession warranted him, he thought, in removing to a 
large city, and there his boy Jack grew up, under very 
different conditions from those of his father’s child- 
hood. 

Mrs. Tyler had a nice taste in art ; she was an expert 
in old china, and music was her passion. The house 
was more delicately appointed than many a foreign 
ducal palace. Half of Joe’s life was spent in Europe. 
The boy lived, there and at home, in an artistic atmos- 
phere which made luxury a necessity to him. He was 
not effeminate nor a snob; but when the best art, the 
best music, the cookery of a French chef and clothes 
from old Bond Street have been the habits of a young 
man’s life until he is twenty-five, he is likely to regard 
them as the essentials of life itself. 

To provide these things for his wife and boy has taxed 
his father’s strength to the outside limit. He has pro- 
vided them ; but he has not saved adollar. Jack has 
gone through Harvard and spent two years in Heidel- 
berg with as liberal an allowance as if he were the son 
of a millionaire. Now he knows that it is time that the 
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burden was lifted from his father’s shoulders. 
earn his own living. But how? 

The professions in Eastern cities are overcrowded, 
and at best they require years of weary waiting. His 
father has neither family nor moneyed influence, and 
without them, when he asks his friends for a foothold 
on which bis son can stand to honestly earn his bread, 
he meets as cordial a welcome as would a street beggar. 

The younger sons of the English gentry usually try to 
get Government appointments, or they enter the Church, 
the army or the navy, or they go forth to pasture on the 
Indians or Egyptians. 

But American men like the Tylers seldom interfere in 
the trade of politics, and our army and navy are too 
small fields to furnish food for any but a very small 
minority, and the country, thanks to God and its own 
honesty, has not yet robbed any weaker nations to fur- 
nish feeding grounds for its idle sons. 

There are, it is true, the great careers of trade and 
railway operation nominally open. But the sanguine, 
penniless boy who goes into them, hoping to ‘‘ work his 
way up,” must begin at an early age, and when he 
reaches maturity he will find, as a rule, that the higher 
positions are all given, not to experts, but to the sons of 
the great capitalists who own and control the stock. 

What is Jack to do? 

There are, to be sure, the great West and Northwest 
where communities are still on the same stage of devel- 
opment which New York and Philadelphia had reached 
when Girard and the Astors found it possible to begin 
with a shilling and make huge fortunes by trade and 
speculation. But Jack’s training has totally unfitted 
him for roughing it or grappling with the difficulties of 
such a struggle. 

Now we come to the gist of the whole matter. It is 
his luxurious youth, the habit of indulgence, which has 
paralyzed the boy’s strength and disabled him for the 
struggle. 

‘What then?’ some indignant mother will ask. 
** Are we not to give our sons the education of gentle- 
men? Are we to deny them a knowledge of the best art 
and music and the highest social life in order to fit them 
for earning their living on a ranch or in a mining town?” 

By no means. Jack’s grandfather was probably as 
thoroughly educated a man as Jack. His tastes were as 
high and fine. Jack now himself would acknowledge 
him the better bred man of the two. But his happiness 
and social position did not depend on the outlay of 
money. He was used to a simple life and hard work, 
and content with them. He made no effort to “keep 
up with the procession.” 

More than this, he belonged to the generation in which 
self-denial was reckoned the chiefest virtue, and indul- 
gence in any kind of pleasure, “ carnality.” 

Jack’s generation boasts, justly, of broader and truer 
views. It sees that the comforts and luxuries of life are 
not vicious, but good things. But why clutch at them 
greedily, with both hands? Is not self-denial a better 
thing? Why give rank and precedence in this coun- 
try only to the men who are able to buy luxuries? 
And why should Jack’s father, with thousands of other 
poor gentlemen, to gain this rank and precedence, try 
to live like a millionaire, and so make his life a miserable 
sham and lie? Could he not have quietly chosen to do 
without costly luxuries and based his claim to social 
status on something higher than his bank account ? 
There are many such sane men yet among us, and they 
never fail of recognition and honor, 

The Spartans were as rich a people as their luxurious, 
Athenian neighbors, when they voluntarily chose to live 
poorly and to train their children in habits of simplicity 
and hardship, in order to develop a nobler manhood. 

Jack has been enfeebled and crippled by luxuries of 
which the sensuous Athenian never dreamed. Perhaps 
he will teach his son, like the hardy Spartan, to do with- 
out them and to live above them. 

But, in the meantime, poor Jack ! 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


He must 
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THE CALL OF ELISHA. 





BY MARCUS DODS, D.D., 
PROFESSOR OF EXEGESIS IN NEW COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 





THROUGHOUT all the recorded intercourse of Elijah 
and Elisha it is made quite obvious that Elijah clearly 
saw that Elisha was not to be a mere imitation or repro- 
duction of himself. He seems even to have feared that 
his very marked character would unduly dominate the 
lesser Elisha. and unconsciously mold him. This is 
shown in their first meeting. Elisha is plowing, busily 
preparing his fields for the first crop he has had for three 
years, anxious to repair, if possible, the loss the years of 
famine had occasioned. Elijah abruptly, apparently 
without warning, greeting, or pause in his walk, flings 
his prophet’s mantle over Elisha, and passes on without 
aword. It might not be difficult to trace in this some 
remaining despair on Elijah’s part. Why hashe no word 
of welcome or encouragement for the man whom God 
has selected to be his companion and ally? Does he not 
think it worth his while even toturn and see what effect 
his conduct has on the man thus abruptly called from 
pleasant rural ease, so dear to the Israelite, to a life of 
bardship and danger? Does it not look rather as if 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Elijah were saying to himself, I will have no share in 
the responsibility of this ; I will execute God’s commis- 
sion, and if this man pleases to respond to God's call, he 
does so at his own instance and at his own risk. 

The different temperament of the two men becomes at 
once apparent—Elijah, solitary, stern, voiceless, like the 
whirlwind or lightning of his own vision ; Elisha, like 
the still voice, full of human sympathies, all alive with 
thought and feeling which must find utterance—a hearty, 
hopeful, humble man. For a moment he stands and 
looks at the mantle suddenly dropped upon him as if 
from Heaven, and from it to the strange figure whose 
shoulders it has left, and at once comprehends the situa- 
tion as distinctly as the heir on whose brow his tottering 
father sets the crown, and on whose shoulders he lays 
the robe of state. He was prepared for the summons. 
God’s call comes with an outward suddenness, but it 
comes to those who are prepared by himself to respond 
toit. It is not now that Elisha goes through the strug- 
gle of giving up all, and following to a life which must 
be fashioned day by day by God’s will. He has done 
that already. He had, perhaps, stood a few weeks ago 
on Carmel, one of those who had been torn with doubt, 
and yet maintained faith, and there his doubt and hesi- 
tancy had been rebuked. And afterward shame may 
have seized him that none had been found to second and 
defend Elijah ; shame that he himself could go back to 
his peaceful farm, while the man of God, the worthiest 
man in Israel, had a price set upon his head, and had 
none to say ‘‘ Well done.” Such thoughts had probably 
wrought in him a full consecration of himself to God’s 
work, and the Lord, understanding this, chose him as 
his representative for the next half century. Elisha has 
not now, therefore, to make up his mind. But by God’s 
call he only feels himself more strongly bound to men; it 
is,as interpreted by him, a call to consider and help his 

people. And so his old affections are quickened, not 
dulled, by it. He asks first to take leave of his relatives. 

In Elijah’s curt and strange answer, containing no 

offer to accompany Elisha to his new home, nor even any 
promise to wait for him, the same spirit is shown. ‘Go 
back again ; for what have I done to thee?’ Here, in- 
deed, there is what would have been to a touchy spirit, 
or to any one with a less quick penetration of the move- 
ment of human nature than Elisha had, a disclaimer of 
any connection between thetwo. Elijah refuses to take 
any governfnent of Elisha’s action, refuses even to ac- 
knowledge that he has given him reason and invitation 
to follow him. ‘‘Goback again; what have I done to 
thee?” Elisha is thrown back upon himself. He is not 
to be the servant of Elijah, but of God, and his own con- 
science. He is not to submit himself to the influence of 
a commanding character; he is to judge for himself, to 
think for himself, to act for himself, to lay bare his own 
soul to the immediate eye of God. Thus from the first, 
Elisha is prevented from putting himself wholly under 
Elijah’s influeuce. And Elijah is careful to have it so. 
His answer is in substance the answer one must often 
give to those who ask advice on points of conduct. A 
young man in good circumstances, like Elisha, comes 
and asks you whether he should enter the ministry. 
What can you say to him but this, that he must not 


‘accept a call from you or from any man, but from God. 


If his own heart recognizes and accepts the call, let him 
obey it. There is always a danger in allowing personal 


influence to overstep its legitimate limits. There are 


always-in the world a number of people of no strongly 
marked character who are liable to be molded by those 
who are strong in individuality. But even when the in- 
fluence which rules them is good, it may do no good, 
but harm to them, if they allow it, as they often do, to 
lead them into positions for which they are not fitted. A 
great name in the army or navy lends a luster to the 
profession which leads into these professions many 
young men who are wholly unsuited for them. None 
are such hero-worshipers as boys, and very frequently 
a boy of weaker character has his position in life decided 
by the circumstances that his elder brother or school 
companion has chosen a certain profession or career. 
Parents also, may exert too strong an influence on their 
children, tho, of course, the opposite fault is the com- 
mon one. The time of emancipation from such influence 
is extremely precarious and difficult to manage. The 
child should have his own conscience educated, should 
be led to feel that he has a guide within him, as well as 
without, should be trained little by little by being left to 
his own judgment to find his own way among points of 
conduct, and so when he grows up there will be none of 
that appalling revolution one sees so frequently when 
parental restraint is removed, and lo! there is nothing 
within to take its place. 

Elijah shows extreme reluctance to become a father 
confessor or spiritual director. In the very spirit ef 
Christianity he answers to those who ask minute direc- 
tion, ‘Do not come to me; ask within your own con- 
science.” People ask, Are we to abstain from this or that 
amusement? Is this practice or the other consistent with 
my calling as a Christian? The answer is, It is you who 
have received the call, and it must regulate your conduct. 
If it is not in your heart to give up all to obey the call 
of God, it is vain for any earthly adviser to tell you todo 
this or that. If you find it possible to mix in the same 


scenes, to enjoy the same amusements as before, do so 
by all means. If your recognition of Christianity and 
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fellowship with Him do not enlighten your conscience and 
enable you to find your own way through life, what are 
they doing for you? Toall who make a stand for this 
or that worldly amusement, and who only give up what, 
in common decency, they are forced to give up, God 
would say, Who hath required this at your hand? Do I 
force you to yield a reluctant service? Who asks youto 
give up worldly pleasures if your own heart does not 
prompt you to do so? F 

The following that Christ, in common with all leaders, 
desires, is that of unconstrained and hearty choice. He 
does not wish to be followed by those who feel them- 
selves under compulsion, and who sadly and reluctantly, 
and as if constrained by an overpowering necessity, 
abandon what they are taught is inconsistent with disci- 
pleship. Religion must be a free, hearty, joyous thing, 
or it is worth little. If, instead of giving strength to 
bear our burdens, it really adds a burden of its own, it is 
worth little. If it does not develop us into a manhood 
which finds no relish in the childish frivolities that for- 
merly attracted us, we have not experienced the true 
power of religion. Connection with Christ lifts men into 
a life in which certain things seem incongruous, unat- 
tractive, impossible. Elisha made no lamentation at his 
leave-taking. He made a feast. It was like the festival 
of a bride, who feels leaving the old home, but whose 
sorrow is drowned in an overwhelming joy. 

And yet, where the love of what is good has not as yet 
so rooted itself as to make all obedience and righteous- 
ness spontaneous and delightful, discouragement should 
not be allowed. For the perfect love, which rejoices 
only in good, is a great attainment ; and if our will is so 
resolutely bent on righteousness that we compel our- 
selves to do it, the love of it will follow. We must not 
forget that our character is at present in process of for- 
mation. A perfect character will delight in all good, 
and the fulfillment of all duty will be but the expression 
of its own leanings and likings; but while the character 
is only in the stage of growth and immaturity, it must 
be judged by what the will is resolutely set upon. If we 
are determined to be righteous, then we are righteous, 
even tho the love of righteousness is as yet more a mat- 
ter of conviction than of feeling. 
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THE LABOR CHURCH. 
BY AN ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


“I gap frequently read about the *‘ Labor Church,” in 
one and the other newspaper, but, till a couple of weeks 
ago, had never had an opportunity either of visiting one 
or of speaking with an adherent. Itis one of the newest 
things in this fermenting Jand of ours, and, believe me, 
there is not another country in the world that is more 
stirred by yeast of all kinds than this land which, to 
outward appearance, is firmly enswathed by a web of 
traditions which it has taken centuries to weave. 

The church or building which I visited is situated near 
the center of one of our large manufacturing towns, and 





. looked to me as tho it might once have been a Methodist 


chapel. It had deep galleries on three sides, and a pretty 
large platform at one end, on which were two pianos, 
besides a table and some chairs ; and was seated through- 
out with very plain benches with backs. 

The congregation numbered several hundreds, and 
seemed to consist chiefly of young men and women—the 
latter, as a rule, very much dressed. Till theservice had 
well begun a young woman went about selling the * La- 
bour Church Hymn Book” aud The Labour Prophet— 
the latter the penny monthly organ of the movement. 

The “ service” opened with the singing of a hymn be- 
ginning : 
‘** Come, friends, the world wants mending, 

Let none sit down and rest,” etc. 
with the positive sentiments of which no one ought to 
disagree. What could be better in this respect than such 
lines as 
* Let each think first of others, 
And leave himself till last ; 
Act as you would that others should 
Act always unto you,” etc, 

Then followed a brief ‘‘ prayer,” or substitute for a 
prayer, which began, ‘‘O Thou Universal Being,” and 
consisted of expressions of desire for the coming of the 
kingdom of righteousness, andsoon. After a further 
hymn, this time in praise of the forefathers, for their 
high-minded keeping of the faith, zeal for God, and love 
of the truth, etc., a short section from Carlyle’s ‘‘ Past 
and Present” was read—I suppose instead of a chapter 
from the Bible. Then another hymn was sung, the drift 
of which may be guessed from the opening lines : 

“In youth as I lay dreaming 

I saw a country fair, 

Where Plenty sheds its blessings down 
And all have equal share ; 

There poverty’s sad features 
Are never, never seen, 

And each soul in the Brotherhood 
Scorns cunning arts or mean.” 

Hereupon followed various ‘‘ notices,” with regard to 
a Fabian meeting, and classes in history, economies 
and French. Reference was also made, amid applause, 
toan unfounded rumor that some workman had been 
discharged, and about a Labor candidate for the local 
town council having been found ; and money and cast- 
off clothing were asked on behalf of the distressed miners 
and their families, 
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At this point a young man read a paper on strikes and 
their settlement, with, of course, especial allusion to the 
great coal struggle through which we have been passing. 
His point of view seemed to me to be substantially that 
of a moderate Fabian Socialist. He regretted strikes as 
asad necessity, but hoped that e’er long, by some sort 
of a of society and change in the rela- 
tions of capital and labor, they would be brought to an 
end. With much that he said many Christians would 
agree ; but such statements as, ‘‘ What man produces is 
his to use or destroy,” were decidedly crude, not to say 
worse, even from a Socialist point of view. The paper 
would have been resented as very dry and uninteresting 
in most orthodox churches ; nor did it seem to lay hold 
on the audience to any decided degree. 

At its close the chairman again rose, and after empha- 
sizing one of the positions of the speaker, that the 
ballot box is the secret of the whole thing, called for 
questions and remarks. One question related to can- 
vassing on behalf of candidates for the Town Council, 
and it was decidedly gratifying to see how well! the 
reply, that canvassing should be discouraged, whilst all 
efforts shonld be put forth, by means of literature, to 
enlighten and form opinion, was received, The deter- 
mination to observe as well as preserve independence 
was fine. 

The whole closed with a hymn beginning, ‘‘ Live for 
something; be not idle,” etc., and a sort of benediction 
in the name of the Spirit of Peace, truth and righteous- 
ness. i 

I may add here that the movement is about two years 
old, and that at the present moment there are ‘‘ Labor 
Churches” in nine or ten English towns, one Welsh and 
one Scottish town. An idea may be formed of The 
Labour Prophet from the contents of the number before 
me: “Our New Religion”; a sermon on “The Labor 
Church Movement,” by a Unitarian minister ; ‘* A Char- 
acter Sketch of Thoreau” ‘‘ Drink in Labor Clubs” (a 
healthy denunciation); part of a story ; a chapter from 
the life of John Brown; an appendix for children, 
headed ‘* Cinderella,” and miscellanies, e. g., ‘* An Eth- 
ical Sunday-School,” a ‘* Labor Church Reading” from 
J. R. Lowell, etc. 

According to its own formal statement, 

‘‘The Labor Church is based on the following principles: 
(1) The Labor movement is a Religious movement; (2) The 
Religion of the Labor movement is not a Class Religion, 
but unites members of all Classes in working for the abo- 
lition of Commercial Slavery; (3) The Religion of the 
Labor movement is not Sectarian or Dogmatic, but Free 
Religion, leaving each man to develop his own relations 
with the Power that brought him into being; (4) The 
Emancipation of Labor can only be realized so far as men 
learn both the Economic and Moral Laws of God, and 
heartily endeavor to obey them; (5) The development of 
Personal Character and the improvement of Social Condi- 
tions are both essential to man’s emancipation from moral 
and social bondage.” 

Membership in the Labor Church is open to every one 
who enrolls himself. Money payments are not obliga- 
tory ; tho of course members are asked to contribute to 
the support of the cause. Among the members. are 
atheists and secularists, as well as men of evangelical 
Protestant faith. The idea of the leaders is to bridge 
over the gulf that now yawns, they think, between the 
‘* laboring classes” and “‘ religion,” and to bring about 
the recognition of the social side of religion or Christian- 
ity. What they bitterly complain of is that so many 
Christian men, while they may be all that can be desired 
as individuals, as family men, even as employers, at the 
same time go on ignoring the social agpects of their 
principles and methods and neglecting to care socially 
for their fellow-men. 

I should like to give an account of an interview I had 
with one of the chief supporters of the particular Church 
I visited—a thoroughly honest, earnest man—and to in- 
dulge in some critical reflections ; but my space is ex- 
hausted, em : 

A REMARKABLE MISSIONARY MOVEMENT 
eIN INDIA. ~- 


BY J. M. THOBURN, D.D., 
METHODIST MissioNaARY BISHOP OF INDIA. 


THE people of India, exclusive of Mohammedans, are 
popularly supposed to be divided into four great castes, 
but about fifty million of the population are wholly out- 
side of these four castes or classes. They are outcasts, 
strictly speaking, and yet are themselves divided and 
subdivided into hundreds of so-called castes, and, as far 
as possible, they have adopted the religious and social 
usages of their more favored neighbors. With few ex- 
ceptions, they are very poor. From time immemorial 
they have been kept in a state of abject subjection. Their 
children are not permitted to attend the public schools, 
not because the law sanctions their exclusion, but for the 
simple reason that their presence in any school would 
excite so much hostility that they dare not present 
themselves as pupils. Their houses are usually built on 
the outskirts of the villages. In the more remote parts 
of the country they are obliged to leave a public road 
when they see a high-caste man them. A 
few generations ago this was the universal rule, but at 
present they are generally permitted to live in peace, to 
walk jn the highways freely, and to pursye their orai- 
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nary avocations without molestation, so long as they do 
not in any way trespass upon the exclusive privileges of 
the higher castes. 

So strong is the prejudice against any attempts to 
elevate them, that in numerous instances when schools 
for their children have been opened on the outskirts of a 
village where no other person need come in contact with 
them, the schools have been broken up by village mobs 
and the buildings destroyed. Hindu society is so consti- 
tuted ‘that the presence of a certain number of these 
lower caste people is a necessity in every town and vil-, 
lage. Hence, they are found everywhere. They bear 
caste names, which differ widely, and themselves belong 
to different races, and yet practically form one great 
community throughout the Empire. During recent 
years the term ‘‘ depressed classes” have been applied 
to them, and is now widely accepted as descriptive of 
their condition as a people. 

I have been asked to give a brief account of a remark- 
able movement toward Christianity among some of these 
people in Northern and Central India. I gladly comply 
with the request, not only because I am sure such a 
statement will prove of interest to many readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT, but chiefly because 1 have felt for some 
time that the movement is reaching a stage which gives 
it a claim upon the sympathy of the Christian world. 

As I write from personal observation, I am obliged for 
the most part to limit the story to the work carried on by 
the missionaries of the Methodist Episcopal Church, with 
which Iam myself connected. It must not, however, 
for a moment be understood that this movement is lim- 
ited to a single mission field. Itbegan, years ago, among 
the Telugus of South India, where the American Baptist 
missionaries have achieved a wonderful measure of suc- 
cess, among people who have in all important respects 
occupied a position exactly similar to that of those in 
North India, among whom the present movement is car- 
ried on. In other parts of the empire, also, and among 
missionaries of other societies, similar movements have 
appeared. I must confine myself, however, to the devel- 
opment of the work in our own mission. 

When our first missionaries began their work in 
India, in the latter part of 1858, their attention was 
providentially drawn toa few inquirers who belonged to 
a subdivision of these depressed classes, and some of 
whom were among our first converts. The little com- 
munity to which these people belonged did not exceed 
four or five thousand persons, of all ages. They did not 
embrace Christianity, by any means, in a body, but a 
few were gathered in, every year, for perhaps twenty 
years, after which the conversions became much more 
frequent, and finally the whole community became 
Christian. This contracted movement served as an ob- 

ject lesson to the missionaries, but it was not until the 
children of the first converts had grown up and demon- 
strated how great an improvement could be made in a 
single generation when people so depressed receive an 
ordinary chance to acquire an education, and to work 
their way in the world with even a moderate measure of 
freedom. Some excellent preachers were raised up from 
among the converts, while others, boys and girls, 
acquired a respectable degree of scholarship and were 
able to command gvod salaries as teachers or writers in 
public offices. The missionaries, who had observed the 
steady and rapid progress of these converts, very natu- 
rally began to put a higher value on work among the low 
caste people. I eught to say that some of these converts 
were low, among the lowest. Many of them had been 
professional thieves. Every trace of this vice has disap- 
peared from them as a people. They are now called 
Christians and reckoned as Christians in the community, 
andin afew years more their former neighbors will 
have forgotten that they were ever anything else. 

About six years ago it began to be noticed that steadily 
increasing numbers of people belonging to the lower 
castes were coming to our missionaries in North India 
and asking to be made Christians, The statistics at the 
close of 1888 surprised and even startled some of the 
missionaries who were engaged in work, as it then be- 


came evident that a steady movement had set in, and 
that not only more converts had been baptized during 
the previous year than ever before, but that the number 
of inquirers had more than doubled. No one ‘in the 
United States can properly appreciate the weight of re- 
sponsibility which the ingathering of a large numbef of 
converts in a country like India imposes upon the mis- 
sionaries in charge of the work. To train the adults, to 
provide schools for the children, to organize the new 
Christian community on a Christian basis, to introduce 
Christian worship and Christian usages and make the peo- 
ple familiar with it, all requires an amount of effort and 
patience and wisdom and faith which workers in Ameri- 
ca can hardly understand. Some of us also were a little 
troubled by the thought that the Christian community 
would soon be composed almost wholly of converts from 
the lowest caste, and thus lose so much in social stand- 
ing that its moral power would be lessened in the general 
community, and perhaps the more respectable classes 
hindered from becoming Christians at all. This fear, 
however, was dispelled by a careful examination of the 
statistics, from which it appeared that the largest num- 
ber of high caste converts was reported from the very 
- districts in which the largest number of low-caste people 
had beep baptized, This remark hglds true ta the pres- 
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ent day. It is not found that the missionaries los 
anything in their work among the high-caste people by 
throwing the door of invitation wide open to the very 
lowest, 

During the year 1889 the work continued to extend. 
Inquirers were reported in still increasing numbers, and, 
for the first time, the missionaries began to perceive that 
if the movement went forward it would soon assume 
vast proportions, and extend so widely, that their imme- 
diate responsibility would be greater than they had 
dreamed of before. Their resources, however, were 
greatly limited. When people become Christians in 
large numbers, teachers and preachers must be provided 
for them at once, and, no matter how much economy is 
practiced, the addition of a large number of converts 
always adds somewhat seriously to the expense of the 
mission. For a little time we seemed to be thus brought 
face to face with aserious financial difficulty. But it so 
happened that I was obliged to return to the United 
States in 1890, to look after the interests of our publish- 
ing house in Calcutta, and while in America God raised 
up help in a way that had not been anticipated. When 
Ireached New York I found a written invitation from 
Mr. Moody for me to attend the Students’ Conference at 
Northfield, and immediately proceeded to the confer- 
ence which was thon in session, The day after my 
arrival I was askc to address the conference, and in the 
course of my remarks I gave a brief statement of the 
new work which was opening up before us, and of the 
plan which we had adopted for instructing the converts, 
byemploying a class of men chosen from among those 
who were able to live on the extremely moderate salary 
of thirty dollars a year. At the close of my remarks 
Mr. Moody sprang to his feet and said they must help 
forward that work by undertaking to support a large 
number of these pastor-teachers. In a few minutes, to 
my extreme surprise, $3,000 had been pledged for 
the support of one hundred men, The effect of this 
spontaneous gift from a far country upon our Christians 
in India was wonderful. Theyseemed inspired with new 
courage and new energy, and began to appreciate the fact 
that God had committed into their hands a great work. 
The converts multiplied, and inquirers came forward in 
still increasing numbers. The work went on steadily, * 
until at the close of 1891 the converts were coming for- 
ward at the rate of fifty every day. Thatrate of in- 
crease has been kept up ever since. Including children, 
every day in the month, throughout the whole year, an 
average of fifty of these poor people throw away their 
idols and turn to the worship of the living God. When I 
left India, a little more than a month ago, the whole 
number of converts in our several mission stations in 

North and Central India amounted to 72,000, 

I have not the shadow of a doubt as to the continuance 
of the work. It will as surely continue to go forward as 
the tides ‘will continue to ebb and flow. It will not, how- 
ever, be limited to its present proportions. It will cer- 
tainly spread abroad more and more, and the fifty daily 
converts of to-day will become the hundred of the near 
future. 

One of the most significant features of this work is 
the spirit of zeal and courage which has entered into 
our native preachers and their workers. In former 
years we found it necessary, with very few exceptions, 
to urge them forward, and only now and then found a 
man who seemed to be as devoted to his work as the 
average American missionary. All that is past now, I 
trust, forever. We have many Indian preachers w 
much more zealous than the average foreign missio 
Scores of them, indeed, have to be restrained, lest 
zeal outrun their discretion, as in some instances it 
tainly does. If every American missionary in the 
were to leave India to-morrow, they would leave h 
dreds of men behind them who would take up the wo 
and push it forward. 

I left India on the twenty-fourth of March, and since% 
arriying in this country I have received a letter written © 
a week after my; departure. by a Hindustani brother, © 

who is Presidigig Elder of Bulandshahr. His work is |, 
new ; that-is, the converts within the bounds of his dis- 
trict have nearly all become Christians during the past 
three or four years. No American or European mission- 
ary has anything to do with his work. This good man 
sends me word that during the week previou§ to the 
date of his letter, he and his men had baptiged 200 
converts, making 933 for the months of February. and 
March. Th addition to these he reports 2,000 others 
earnestly pressing for baptism, and begs me to send him 

more help, as he is not able to instruct those received, 

while, on the other hand, he does not dare to turnaway 
those whourge him to baptize them. What this means, 
only those can understand who have lived in India, and 
become familiar with native Christians of the past 
generation. 

Another presiding elder wrote me, just as I was leaving 

India, that some years ago when God raised him up from 

a dangerous illness after his life had been despaired of, 

he was led to pray that God would spare him until he 

should bring 100,000 converts from among the people of 

India into the Church of Christ. He then went on to 

say that up to date he had been able to gather in 8,000, 

and added that he now ventured to hope that God 

would indeed spare him until he should see the whole 

100,000 safely housed within the pale of the Christian 
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burden was lifted from his father’s shoulders. He must 
earn his own living. But how? 

The professions in Eastern cities are overcrowded, 
and at best they require years of weary waiting. His 
father has neither family nor moneyed influence, and 
without them, when he asks his friends for a foothold 
on which his son can stand to honestly earn his bread, 
he meets as cordial a welcome as would a street beggar. 

The younger sons of the English gentry usually try to 
get Government appointments, or they enter the Church, 
the army or the navy, or they go forth to pasture on the 
Indians or Egyptians. 

But American men like the Tylers seldom interfere in 
the trade of politics, and our army and navy are too 
small fields to furnish food for any but a very small 
minority, and the country, thanks to God and its own 
honesty, has not yet robbed any weaker nations to fur- 
nish feeding grounds for its idle sons. ; 

There are, it is true, the great careers of trade and 
railway operation nominally open. But the sanguine, 
penniless boy who goes into them, hoping to ‘‘ work his 
way up,” must begin at an early age, and when he 
reaches maturity he will find, as a rule, that_the higher 
positions are all given, not to experts,-but to the sons of 
the great capitalists who own and control the stock. 

What is Jack to do? 

There are, to be sure, the great West and Northwest 
where communities are still on the same stage of devel- 
opment which New York and Philadelphia had reached 
when Girard and the Astors found it possible to begin 
with a shilling and make huge fortunes by trade and 
speculation. But Jack’s training has totally unfitted 
him for roughing it or grappling with the difficulties of 
such a struggle. 

Now we come to the gist of the whole matter. It is 
his luxurious youth, the habit of indulgence, which has 
paralyzed the boy’s strength and disabled him for the 
struggle. 

‘What then?” some indignant mother will ask. 
** Are we not to give our sons the education of gentle- 
men? Are we to deny them a knowledge of the best art 
and music and the highest social life in order to fit them 
for earning their living on a ranch or in a mining town?” 

By no means. Jack’s grandfather was probably as 
thoroughly educated a man as Jack. His tastes were as 
high and fine. Jack now himself would acknowledge 
him the better bred man of the two. But his happiness 
and social position did not depend on the outlay of 
money. He was used to a simple life and hard work, 
and content with them. He made no effort to “keep 
up with the procession.” 

More than this, he belonged to the generation in which 
self-denial was reckoned the chiefest virtue, and indul- 
gence in any kind of pleasure, “‘ carnality.” 

Jack’s generation boasts, justly, of broader and truer 
views. It sees that the comforts and luxuries of life are 
not vicious, but good things. But why clutch at them 
greedily, with both hands? Is not self-denial a better 
thing? Why give rank and precedence in this coun- 
try only to the men who are able to buy luxuries? 
And why should Jack’s father, with thousands of other 
poor gentlemen, to gain this rank and precedence, try 
to live like a millionaire, and so make his life a miserable 
sham and lie? Could he not have quietiy chosen to do 
without costly luxuries and based his claim to social 
status on something higher than his bank © account ? 
There are many such sane men yet among us, and they 
never fail of recognition and honor, 

The Spartans were as rich a people as their luxurious, 
Athenian neighbors, when they voluntarily chose to live 
poorly and to train their children in habits of simplicity 
and hardship, in order to develop a nobler manhood. 

Jack has been enfeebled and crippled by luxuries of 
which the sensuous Athenian never dreamed. Perhaps 
he will teach his son, like the hardy Spartan, to do with- 
out them and to live above them. 

But, in the meantime, poor Jack! 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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THE CALL OF ELISHA. 








i BY MARCUS DODS, D.D., 
PROFESSOR OF -EXEGESIS IN NEW COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 





THROUGHOUT all the recorded intercourse of Elijah 
and Elisha it is made quite obvious that Elijah clearly 
saw that Elisha was not to be a mere imitation or repro- 
duction of himself. He seems even to have feared that 
his very marked character would unduly dominate the 
lesser Elisha and unconsciously mold him, This is 
shown in their first meeting. Elisha is plowing, busily 
preparing his fields for the first crop he has had for three 
years, anxious to repair, if possible, the loss the years of 
famine had occasioned. Elijah abruptly, apparently 
without warning, greeting, or pause in his walk, flings 
his prophet’s mantle over Elisha, and passes on without 
aword. It might not be difficult to trace in this some 
remaining despair on Elijah’s part. Why hashe no word 
of welcome or encouragement for the man whom God 
has selected to be his companion and ally? Does he not 
think it worth his while even to turn and see what effect 
his conduct has on the man thus abruptly called from 
pleasant rural ease, so dear to the Israelite, to a life of 
bardship and danger? Does it not look rather as if 
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Elijah were saying to himself, I will have no share in 
the responsibility of this ; I will execute God’s commis- 
sion, and if this man pleases to respond to God’s call, he 
does so at his own instance and at his own risk. 

The different temperament of the two men becomes at 
onee apparent—Elijah, solitary, stern, voiceless, like the 
whirlwind or lightning of his own vision ; Elisha, like 
the still voice, full of human sympathies, all alive with 
thought and feeling which must find utterance—a hearty, 
hopeful, humble man. For a moment he stands and 
looks at the mantle suddenly dropped upon him as if 
from Heaven, and from it to the strange figure whose 
shoulders it has left, and at once comprehends the situa- 
tion as distinctly as the heir on whose brow his tottering 
father sets the crown, and on whose shoulders he lays 
the robe of state. He was prepared for the summons. 
God’s call comes with an outward suddenness, but it 
comes to those who are prepared by himself to respond 
toit. It is not now that Elisha goes through the strug- 
gle of giving up all, and following to a life which must 
be fashioned day Uy day by God’s will. He has done 
that already. He had, perhaps, stood a few weeks ago 
on Carmel, one of those who had been torn with doubt, 
and yet maintained faith, and there his doubt and hesi- 
tancy had been rebuked. And afterward shame may 
have seized him that none had been found to second and 
defend Elijah ; shame that he himself could go back to 
his peaceful farm, while the man of God, the worthiest 
man in Israel, had a price set upon his head, and had 
none to say ‘“‘ Well done.” Such thoughts had probably 
wrought in him a full consecration of himself to God’s 
work, and the Lord, understanding this, chose him as 
his representative for the next half century. Elisha has 
not now, therefore, to make up his mind. But by God’s 
call he only feels himself more strongly bound to men; it 
is,as interpreted by him, a call to consider and help his 
people. And so his old affections are quickened, not 
dulled, by it. He asks first to take leave of his relatives. 

In Elijah’s curt and strange answer, containing no 
offer to accompany Elisha to his new home, nor even any 
promise to wait for him, the same spirit is shown. ‘Go 
back again ; for what have I done to thee?” Here, in- 
deed, there is what would have been to a touchy spirit, 
or to any one with a less quick penetration of the move- 
ment of human nature than Elisha had, a disclaimer of 
any connection between thetwo. Elijah refuses to take 
any government of Elisha’s action, refuses even to ac- 
knowledge that he has given him reason and invitation 
to follow him. ‘‘Goback again; what have I done to 
thee?” Elisha is thrown back upon himself, He is not 
to be the servant of Elijah, but of God, and his own con- 
science. He is not to submit himself to the influence of 
a commanding character; he is to judge for himself, to 
think for himself, to act for himself, to lay bare his own 
soul to the immediate eye of God. Thus from the first, 
Elisha is prevented from putting himself wholly under 
Elijah’s influeuce. And Elijah is careful to have it so. 

His answer is in substance the answer one must often 
give to those who ask advice on points of conduct. A 
young man in good circumstances, like Elisha, comes 


and asks you whether he should enter the ministry. 


What can you say to him but this, that he must not 
accept a call from you or from any man, but from God. 
If his own heart recognizes and accepts the call, let him 
There is always a danger in allowing personal 
influence~to_ overstep its legitimate limits.. There are 
always in the world a number of people of no strongly 
marked character who are liable to be molded by those 
who are strong in individuality. But even when the in- 
fluence which rules them is good, it may do no good, 
but harm to them, if they allow it, as they often do, to 
lead them into positions for which they are not fitted. A 
great name in the army or navy lends a luster to the 
profession which leads into these professions many 
young men who are wholly unsuited for them. None 
are such hero-worshipers as boys, and very frequently 
a boy of weaker character has his position in life decided 
by the circumstances that his elder brother or school 
companion has chosen a certain profession or career. 
Parents also, may exert too strong an influence on their 
children, tho, of course, the opposite fault is the com- 
mon one. The time of emancipation from such influence 
is extremely precarious and difficult to.manage. The 
child should have his own conscience educated, should 
be led to feel that he has a guide within him, as well as 
without, should be trained little by little by being left to 
his own judgment to find his own way among points of 
conduct, and so when he grows up there will be none of 
that appalling revolution one sees so frequently when 
parental restraint is removed, and lo! there is nothing 
within to take its place. 

Elijah shows extreme reluctance to become a fatifer 
confessor or spiritual director. In the very spirit of 
Christianity he answers to those who ask minute direc- 
tion, ‘Do not come to me; ask within your own con- 
science.” People ask, Are we to abstain from this or that 
amusement? Is this practice or the other consistent with 
my calling as a Christian? The answer is, It is you who 
have received the call, and it must regulate your conduct. 
If it is net in your heart to give up all to obey the call 
of God, it is vain for any earthly adviser to tell you todo 
shis or that. If you find it possible to mix in the same 
scenes, to enjoy the same amusements as before, do so 
by all means. If your recognition of Christianity and 
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fellowship with Him do not enlighten your conscience and 
enable you to find your own way through life, what are 
they doing for you? Toall who make a stand for this 
or that worldly amusement, and who only give up what, 
in common decency, they are forced to give up, God 
would say, Who hath required this at your hand? DoI 
force you to yield a reluctant service? Who asks youto 
give up worldly pleasures if your own heart does not 
prompt you to do so? ; 

The following that Christ, in common with all leaders, 
desires, is that of unconstrained and hearty choice. He 
does not wish to be followed by those who feel them- 
selves under compulsion, and who sadly and reluctantly, 
and as if constrained by an overpowering necessity, 
abandon what they are taught is inconsistent with disci- 
pleship. Religion must be a free, hearty, joyous thing, 
or it is worth little. If, instead of giving strength to 
bear our burdens, it really adds a burden of its own, it is 
worth little. If it does not develop us into 3 manhood 
which finds no relish in the childish frivolities that for- 
merly attracted us, we have not experienced the true 
power of religion. Connection with Christ lifts men into 
a life in which certain things seem incongruous, unat- 
tractive, impossible. Elisha made no lamentation at his 
leave-taking. He made a feast. It was like the festival 
of a bride, who feels leaving the old home, but whose 
sorrow is drowned in an overwhelming joy. 

And yet, where the love of what is good has not as yet 
so rooted itself as to make all obedience and righteous- 
ness spontaneous and delightful, discouragement should 
not be allowed. For the perfect love, which rejoices 
only in good, is a great attainment ; and if our will is so 
resolutely bent on righteousness that we compel our- 
selves to do it, the love of it will follow. We must not 
forget that our character is at present in process of for- 
mation. A perfect character will delight in all good, 
and the fulfillment of all duty will be but the expression 
of its own leanings and likings; but while the character 
is only in the stage of growth and immaturity, it must 
be judged by what the will is resolutely set upon. If we 
are determined to be righteous, then we are righteous, 
even tho the love of righteousness is as yet more a mat- 
ter of conviction than of feeling. 


THE LABOR CHURCH. 
BY AN ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 
I HAD frequently read about the ‘* Labor Church,” in 
one and the other newspaper, but, till a couple of weeks 


ago, had never had an opportunity either of visiting one 
or of speaking with an adherent. Itis one of the newest 





_ things in this fermenting land of ours, and, believe me, 


there is not another country in the world that is more 
stirred by yeast of all kinds than this land which, to 
outward appearance, is firmly enswathed by a web of 
traditions which it has taken centuries to weave. 

The church or building which I visited is situated near 
the center of one of our large manufacturing towns, and 


. looked to me as tho it might once have been a Methodist 


chapel. It had deep galleries on three sides, and a pretty 
large platform at one end, on which were two pianos, 
besides a table and some chairs ; and was seated through- 
out with very plain benches with backs. 

The congregation numbered several hundreds, and 
seemed to consist chiefly of young men and women—the 
latter, as a rule, very much dressed. Till theservice had 
well begun a young woman went about selling the ‘“‘ La- 
bour Church Hymn Book” and The Labour Prophet— 
the latter the penny monthly organ of the movement. 

The “ service” opened with the singing of a hymn be- 
ginning : 

‘Come, friends, the world wants mending, 
Let none sit down and rest,” etc. 
with the positive sentiments of which no one ought to 
disagree. What could be better in this respect than such 
lines as 
“* Let each think first of others, 
And leave himself till last ; 
Act as you would that others should 
Act always unto you,” etc. 

Then followed a brief ‘‘ prayer,” or substitute for a 
prayer, which began, ‘‘O Thou Universal Being,” and 
consisted of expressions of desire for the coming of the 
kingdom of righteousness, andsoon. After a further 
hymn, this time in praise of the forefathers, for their 
high-minded keeping of the faith, zeal for God, and love 
of the truth, etc., a short section from Carlyle’s ‘Past 
and Present” was read—I suppose instead of a chapter 
from the Bible. Then another hymn was sung, the drift 
of which may be guessed from the opening lines : 

“*In youth as I lay dreaming 

I saw a country fair, 

Where Plenty sheds its blessings down 
And all have equa! share ; 

There poverty’s sad features 
Are never, never seen, 

And each soul in the Brotherhood 
Scorns cunning arts or mean.” 

Hereupon followed various “‘ notices,” with regard to 
a Fabian meeting, and classes in history, economies 
and French. Reference was also made, amid applause, 
toan unfounded rumor that some workman had been 
discharged, and about a Labor candidate for the locai 
town council having been found ; and money and cast- 
off clothing were asked on behalf of the distressed miners 
and their families, 
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At this point a young man read a paper on strikes and 
their settlement, with, of course, especial allusion to the 
great coal struggle through which we have been passing. 
His point of view seemed to me to be substantially that 
of a moderate Fabian Socialist. He regretted strikes as 
asad necessity, but hoped that e’er long, by some sort 
of a reorganization of society and change in the rela- 
tions of capital and labor, they would be brought to an 
end. With much that he said many Christians would 
agree ; but such statements as, ‘‘ What man produces is 
his to use or destroy,” were decidedly crude, not to say 
worse, even from a Socialist point of view. The paper 
would have been resented as very dry and uninteresting 
in most orthodox churches ; nor did it seem to lay hold 
on the audience to any decided degree. 

At its close the chairman again rose, and after empha- 
sizing one of the positions of the speaker, that the 
ballot box is the secret of the whole thing, called for 
questions and remarks. One question related to can- 
vassing on behalf of candidates for the Town Council, 
and it was decidedly gratifying to see how wel! the 
reply, that canvassing should be discouraged, whilst all 
efforts shonld be put forth, by means of literature, to 
enlighten and form opinion, was received, The deter- 
mination to observe as well as preserve independence 
was fine. , 

The whole closed with a hymn beginning, ‘‘ Live for 
something; be not idle,” etc., and.a sort of benediction 
in the name of the Spirit of Peace, truth and righteous- 
ness. 

I may add here that the movement is about two years 
old, and that at the present moment there are ‘‘ Labor 
Churches” in nine or ten Eaglish towns, one Welsh and 
one Scottish town. An idea may be formed of The 
Labour Prophet from the contents of the number before 
me: “Our New Religion”; a sermon on ‘The Labor 
Church Movement,” by a Unitarian minister ; ‘“* A Char- 
acter Sketch of Thoreau” ‘‘ Drink in Labor Clubs” (a 
healthy denunciation); part of a story ; a chapter from 
the life of John Brown; an appendix for children, 
headed ‘‘ Cinderella,” and miscellanies, e. g., ‘‘ An Eth- 
ical Sunday-School,” a ‘* Labor Church Reading” from 
J. R. Lowell, etc. 

According to its own formal statement, 

‘The Labor Church is based on the following principles: 
(1) The Labor movement is a Religious movement ; (2) The 
Religion of the Labor movement is not a Class Religion, 
but unites members of all Classes in working for the abo- 
lition of Commercial Slavery; (8) The Religion of the 
Labor movement is not Sectarian or Dogmatic, but Free 
Religion, leaving each man to develop his own relations 
with the Power that brought him into being; (4) The 
Emancipation of Labor can only be realized so far as men 
learn both the Economic and Moral Laws of God, and 
heartily endeavor to obey them; (5) The development of 
Personal Character and the improvement of Social Condi- 
tions are both essential to man’s emancipation from moral 
and social bondage.’’ 

Membership in the Labor Church is open to every one 
who enrolls himself. Money payments are not obliga- 
tory ; tho of course members are asked to contribute to 
the support of the cause. Among the members. are 
atheists and secularists, as well as men of evangelical 
Protestant faith. The idea of the leaders is to bridge 
over the gulf that now yawns, they think, between the 
‘* laboring classes” and “‘ religion,” and to bring about 
the recognition of the social side of religion or Christian- 
ity. What they bitterly complain of is that so many 
Christian men, while they may be all that can be desired 
as individuals, as family men, even as employers, at the 
same time go on ignoring the social aspects of their 
principles and methods and neglecting to care socially 
for their fellow-men, 

I should like to give an account of an interview I had 
with one of the chief supporters of the particular Church 
I visited—a thoroughly honest, earnest man—and to in- 
dulge in some critical reflections ; but my space is ex- 
hausted. gS : 

A REMARKABLE MISSIONARY MOVEMENT 

IN INDIA. - 


BY J. M. THOBURN, D.D., 
METHODIST MisstoNARY BISHOP OF INDIA. 


THE people of India, exclusive of Mohammedans, are 
popularly supposed to be divided into four great castes, 
but about fifty million of the population are wholly out- 
side of these four castes or classes. They are outcasts, 
strictly speaking, and yet are themselves divided and 
subdivided into hundreds of so-called castes, and, as far 
as possible, they have adopted the religious and social 
usages of their more favored neighbors. With few ex- 
Ceptions, they are very poor. From time immemorial 
they have been kept in a state of abject subjection. Their 
children are not permitted to attend the public schools, 
not because the law sanctions their exclusion, but for the 
simple reason that their presence in any school would 
excite so much hostility that they dare not present 
themselves as pupils. Their houses are usually built on 
the outskirts of the villages. In the more remote parts 
of the country they are obliged to leave a public road 
when they see a high-caste man approaching them. A 
few generations ago this was the universal rule, but at 
Present they are generally permitted to live in peace, to 
Walk jn the highways freely, and to pursye their orai- 
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nary avocations without molestation, so long as they do 
not in any way trespass upon the exclusive privileges of 
the higher castes. 

So strong is the prejudice against any attempts to 
elevate them, that in numerous instances when schools 
for their children have been opened on the outskirts of a 
village where no other person need come in contact with 
them, the schools have been broken up by village mobs 
and the buildings destroyed. Hindu society is so consti- 
tuted ‘that the presence of a certain number of these 
lower caste people is a necessity in every town and vil- 
lage. Hence, they are found everywhere. They bear 
caste names, which differ widely, and themselves belong 
to different races, and yet practically form one great 
community throughout the Empire. During recent 
years the term ‘‘ depressed classes” have been applied 
to them, and is now widely accepted as descriptive of 
their condition as a people. 

I have been asked to give a brief account of a remark- 
able movement toward Christianity among some of these 
people in Northern and Central India. I gladly comply 
with the request, not only because I am sure such a 
statement will prove of interest to many readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT, but chiefly because 1 have felt for some 
time that the movement is reaching a stage which gives 
it a claim upon the sympathy of the Christian world. 

As I write from personal observation, I am obliged for 
the most part to limit the story to the work carried on by 
the missionaries of the Methodist Episcopal Church, with 
which Iam myself connected. It must not, however, 
for a moment be understood that this movement is lim- 
ited to a single mission field. Itbegan, years ago, among 
the Telugus of South India, where the American Baptist 
missionaries have achieved a wonderful measure of suc- 
cess, among people who have in all important respects 
occupied a position exactly similar to that of those in 
North India, among whom the present movement is car- 
ried on. In other parts of the empire, also, and among 
missionaries of other societies, similar movements have 
appeared. I must confine myself, however, to the devel- 
opment of the work in our own mission. 

When our first missionaries began their work in 
India, in the latter part of 1858, their attention was 
providentially drawn to a few inquirers who belonged to 
a subdivision of these depressed classes, and some of 
whom were among our first converts. The little com- 
munity to which these people belonged did not exceed 
four or five thousand persons, of all ages. They did not 
embrace Christianity, by any means, in a body, but a 
few were gathered in, every year, for perhaps twenty 

years, after which the conversions became much more 
frequent, and finally the whole community became 
Christian. This contracted movement served as an ob- 
ject lesson to the missionaries, but it was not until the 
children of the first converts had grown up and demon- 
strated how great an improvement could be made in a 


_ single generation when people so depressed receive an 


ordinary chance to acquire an education, and to work 
their way in the world with even a moderate measure of 
freedom. Some excellent preachers were raised up from 
among the converts, while others, boys and girls, 
acquired a respectable degree of scholarship and were 
able to command good salaries as teachers or writers in 
public offices. The missionaries, who had observed the 
steady and rapid progress of these converts, very natu- 
rally began to put a higher value on work among the low 
caste people. I eught to say that some of these converts 
were low, among the lowest. Many of them had been 
professional thieves. Every trace of this vice has disap- 
peared from them as a people.. They are now called 
Christians and reckoned as Christians in the community, 
andin afew years more their former neighbors will 
have forgotten that they were ever anything else. 

About six years ago it began to be noticed that steadily 
increasing numbers of people belonging to the lower 
castes were coming to our missionaries in North India 
and asking to be made Christians, The statistics at the 
close of 1888 surprised and even startled some of the 
missionaries who were engaged in work, as it then be- 
came evident that a steady movement had set in, and 
that not only more converts had been baptized during 
the previous year than ever before, but that the number 
of inquirers had more than doubled. No one im the 
United States can properly appreciate the weight of re- 
sponsibility which the ingathering of a large numbef of 
converts in a country like India imposes upon the mis- 
sionaries in charge of the work. To train the adults, to 
provide schools for the children, to organize the new 
Christian community on a Christian basis, to introduce 
Christian worship and Christian usages and make the peo- 
ple familiar with it, all requires an amount of effort and 
patience and wisdom and faith which workers in Ameri- 
ca can hardly understand. Some of us also were a little 
troubled by the thought that the Christian community 
would soon be composed almost wholly of converts from 
the lowest caste, and thus lose so much in social stand- 
ing that its moral power would be lessened in the general 
community, and perhaps the more respectable classes 
hindered from becoming Christians at all. This fear, 
however, was dispelled by a careful examination of the 
statistics, from which it appeared that the largest num- 
ber of high caste converts was reported from the very 
districts in which the largest number of low-caste people 


had beep baptized, This remark holds true ta the pres- 
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ent day. It is not found that the missionaries los 
anything in their work among the high-caste people by 
throwing the door of invitation wide open to the very 
lowest. 

During the year 1889 the work continued to extend. 
Inguirers were reported in still increasing numbers, and, 
for the first time, the missionaries began to perceive that 
if the movement went forward it would soon assume 
vast proportions, and extend so widely, that their imme- 
diate responsibility would be greater than they had 
dreamed of before. Their resources, however, were 
greatly limited. When people become Christians in 
large numbers, teachers and preachers must be provided 
for them at once, and, no matter how much economy is 
practiced, the addition of a large number of converts 
always adds somewhat seriously to the expense of the 
mission. For a little time we seemed to be thus brought 
face to face with aserious financial difficulty. But it so 
happened that I was obliged to return to the United 
States in 1890, to look after the interests of our publish- 
ing house in Calcutta, and while in America God raised 
up help in a way that had not been anticipated. When 
Ireached New York I found a written invitation from 
Mr. Moody for me to attend the Students’ Conference at 
Northfield, and immediately proceeded to the confer- 
ence which was then in session. The day after my 
arrival I was asked to address the conference, and in the 
course of my remarks I gave a brief statement of the 
new work which was opening up before us, and of the 
plan which we had adopted for instructing the converts, 
byemploying a class of men chosen from among those 
who were able to live on the extremely moderate salary 
of thirty dollars a year. At the close of my remarks 
‘Mr. Moody sprang to his feet and said they musi heip 
forward that work by undertaking to support a large 
number of these pastor-teachers. In a few minutes, to 
my extreme surprise, $3,000 had been pledged for 
the support of one hundred men. The effect of this 
spontaneous gift from a far country upon our Christians 
in India was wonderful. They seemed inspired with new 
courage and new energy, and began to appreciate the fact 
that God had committed into their hands a great work. 
The converts multiplied, and inquirers came forward in 
still increasing numbers. The work went on steadily, 
until at the close of 1891 the converts were coming for- 
ward at the rate of fifty every day. That rate of in- 
crease has been kept up ever since. Including children, 
every day in the month, throughout the whole year, an 
average of fifty of these poor people throw away their 
idols and turn to the worship of the living God. When I 
left India, a little more than a month ago, the whole 
number of converts in our several mission stations in 

North and Central India amounted to 72,000, 

I have not the shadow of a doubtas to the continuance 
of the work. It will as surely continue to go forward as 
the tides ‘will continue to ebb and flow. It will not, how- 
ever, be limited to its present proportions. It will cer- 
tainly spread abroad more and more, and the fifty daily 
converts of to-day will become the hundred of the near 
future. 

One of the most significant features of this work is 
the spirit of zeal and courage which has entered inte 
our native preachers and their workers. In former 
years we found it necessary, with very few exceptions, 
to urge them forward, and only now and then found a 
man who seemed to be as devoted to his work as the 
average American missionary. All that is past now, I 
trust, forever. We have many Indian preachers w 








Scores of them, indeed, have to be restrained, lest 
zeal outrun their discretion, as in some instances it 
tainly does. If every American missionary in the 
were to leave India to-morrow, they would leave hu 
dreds of men behind them who would take up the wo 
and push it forward. 

I left India on the twenty-fourth of March, and since’ 
arriving in this country I have received a letter written ~ 
a week after my; departure. by a Hindustani brother, * 
who is Presidigig Elder of Bulandshahr. His work is 
new ; that<is, the converts within the bounds of his dis- 
trict have nearly all become Christians during the past 
three or four years. No American or European mission- 
ary has anything to do with his work. This good man 
sends me word that during the week previoug to the 
date of his letter, he and his men had baptied 200 
converts, making 938 for the months of February. and 
March. fh addition to these he reports 2,000 others 
earnestly pressing for baptism, and begs me to send him 
more help, as he is not able to instruct those received, 
while, on the other hand, he does not dare to turn away 
those who urge him to baptize them. What this means, 
only those can understand who have lived in India, and 
become familiar with native Christians of the past 
generation. 

Another pregiding elder wrote me, just as I was leaving 
India, that some years ago when God raised him up from 
a dangerous illness after his life had been despaired of, 
he was led to pray that God would spare him until he 
should bring 100,000 converts from among the peoplé*of 
India into the Church of Christ. He then went on fo 
say that up to date he had been able to gather in 8,000, 
and added that he now ventured to hope that God 
would indeed spare him until he should see the whole 

100,000 safely housed within the pale of the Christian 
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Church, I say nothing here about the character of the 
converts thus broughtin; but, on theother hand, am will- 
ing for the moment to concede to every critic that proba- 
bly the work of both these men will befound very imper- 
fect. Let us grant that every objection raised, and every 
charge brought against, these two men is well founded. 
The fact remains that a new spirit has entered into a 
large number of our Christian preachers. When men 
raised up on the soil, men who know the people among 
whom they are working, and men who have learned 
how to rally large masses of people around them, begin 
to talk and work in this way, it means nothing short of a 
revolution. I marvel more and more that a religious 
phenomenon of this kind has not attracted more atten- 
tion. Nothing so significant has appeared in the mission 
field of India during the thirty-five years that I have 
been acquainted with it. 

Many readers, no doubt, are impatiently waiting to 
hear what I will say about the character of these con- 
verts who are brought in such large numbers within the 
Church. Wherever I golam met with questions bear- 
ing upon this point. Let me say then frankly that the 
average Christian observer who goes from America to 
India would not at first feel satisfied-with what he would 
see among the people. To start with, they are all very 
ignorant. Very few of them can repeat the Creed or 
answer the questions of the Catechism, or join intelli- 
gently in any ritual beyond the Lord’s Prayer. They 
have a very feeble conscience in all that pertains to the 
observance of the Sabbath. Respect for the Sabbath in 
all lands depends upon the instruction given to the indi- 
vidual. When a man becomes a Christian he knows, 
without five minutes’ teaching, that he must observe all 
moral obligations and avoid all immoral practices, but 
he does not know that he must rest one day in seven. 
The observance of the Sabbath in all heathen lands will 
have to be taught to the people, and for a generation or 
two will not gain the hold upon them that it has in Scot- 
land or the United States. They do not understand the 
American custom of worshipiag in large assemblies. 
They have never been accustomed to assembling together 
in the Christian manner, but, on the other hand, they 
all know and believe that Jesus Christ came into the 
world to save sinners, that he rose from the dead, that 
he is alive now, and that he is their Master and King. 
They all know that God hears prayer, and they all know 
that the Holy Spirit is given in the name of Christ to 
sincere believers. Very few of them have given us any 


trouble in the matter of drink or the opium habit. Thus * 


far we have had very little trouble with polygamists. 
Immorality appears from time to time in their lives, but 
our Christian community has never been scandalized 
before the whole world by so disgraceful a case as that 
afforded by the recent Breckinridge trial. Converts in 
India are always judged by their critics by a more rigid 
rule than Christians in America. Every man and 
woman is expected to be holy and pure and upright. 
Communities in all countries, however, very soon assume 
the character which an ordinary community in the 
United States presents. It is made up of good, bad and 
indifferent people. When thousands are baptized in a 
single year, it is not strange that many among them fail 
to develop any religious earnestness. On the other hand, 
I am thankful to believe that the mass of these converts 
are sincere believers in Jesus Christ, and that the average 
moral standard among them is not only as high’as any 
one could reasonably expect, but that it is steadily rising. 

Revivals among them are frequent. In every such 
meeting the constant question pressed upon every such 
convert is: ‘‘ Have you received the Holy Spirit since 
you were baptized?” Thousands are able to respond in 
the affirmative. I have worked in revival meetings in 
America as well as in India, and think I know when 
such a work is genuine and when it is confined to mere 
surface indications. I know, for instance, the difference 
between a meeting where people are deeply and pun- 
gently convicted of sin and afterward brought to Christ, 
and saved by him with a salvation which is genuine and 
abiding, and another meeting in which a large number 
of more or less sincere Christians get together and sign 
cards, and go away and report that a great work of grace 
has been witnessed in the assembly which they have at- 
tended: ” I think, also, I can tell the difference between a 
meeting in India where everything is merely formal, 
and anether in which poor, weak, ignorant creatures are 
brought to the Savior’s feet, imbued with life divine, and 
lifted up.into the light of God. Some reader may | per- 
haps think that I am mistaken. If so, I have no contro- 
versy with him;,but if I am mistaken in reference to 
hundreds of these converts with whom I have talked, 
and whom I have joined in worship, I am also mistaken 
in reference to my own salvation and my own hope of 
life in a better world. 

While discussing the spiritual status of these converts, 
let me mention one fact reported to mea few months 
ago by the same presiding elder who had baptized the 
933 converts in two months, If this work is superficial 
in any part of the field, it is probably in his district. In 
no place are the inquirers more urgent or the converts 
more numerous. This good brother, in reporting his 
work to me, stated, among other encouraging facts, that 
there are now 133 villages within the bounds of his dis- 
trict in which daily prayer-meetings were beld, His 
district embraces a little bit of territory, not larger than 
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a county in the State of New York. Are there 133 vil- 
lages in the State of New York in which daily prayer- 
meetings are held? Is there one State in the Union of 
which it can besaid that it contains 133 villages in which 
Christians hold daily prayer-meetings? Now it may be 
very true that our poor converts would show to bad ad- 
vantage if brought into comparison with the average 
Christian of the United States ; but, on the other hand, 
I venture to say that the best of uscould learn something 
from them, if we only clothed ourselves with the spirit 
of meekness before we proceeded to pass judgment upon 
their worthiness or unworthiness. 

One of the most encouraging features of this great 
work is the fact that it is carried forward at a very mod- 
erate expense. The example of Mr. Moody six years ago 
has been somewhat closely followed, and as a result we 
have a large number of very humble men, who have lit- 
tle education beyond a knowledge of reading and writ- 
ing, but who are very useful in limited fields. Several 
hundreds of our workers receive only $30 a year, others, 
of a higher grade: receive $50, while others who are able 
to take a weekly newspaper, and who live in large towns 
where the cost of living is higher, receive as much as $100 
ayear. The two presiding elders of whom I have spoken 
receive $200 each. 

In the village schools the cost is very slight indeed ; 
but, in order to train alarge number of young men and 
women for future usefulness, and to have them scattered 
among the people as so many examples of Christian 
living, we have opened a number of boarding schools 
for both boys and girls. The expenses of these schools 
have been reduced again and again, until at the present 
time we are actually offering to educate ten boys, 
or ten girls, for the full year, providing them with 
board, tuition, clothing, and books, for the sum of 
$100. This offer is made, however, only on the condition 
that the sum of $100 must be paid for the ten. We can- 
not afford to take a single child for sosmall a sum. I 
mention these facts simply as a part of my story, and 
not asa groundwork of appeal for money. I may say, 
however, that the progress of this great work depends 
absolutely upon the gifts of Christian friends in the 
United States or other parts of the world. The mission- 
ary society which supports our work in India, like all 
other great societies, has suffered severely in consequence 
of the lafe panic. It would be folly to await additional 
help from any of the great missionary societies of the 
world at the present time. With scarcely an exception, 
they arein financial straits. If our great work goes 
forward steadily, it must be by the assistance of friends 
whom God may raise for us, and hence it may not be 
amiss to let the Christian reader know how much he can 
doin hastening the evangelization of the world. For 
the sum of $3,000 a year the whole work of the good 
brother at Bulandshahr could be carried forward, and a 
similar work might be opened up in any one of twenty 
different places where Christ is not now preached at all. 

Ihave many more things to write, but space will not 
permit. Many features of this work are extremely in- 
teresting and full of promise. Then, as to the ultimate 
outcome of the movement, as to its influence upon the 
general missionary world, as to its probable influence 
upon the religious future of India, and as to the future 
of the forty or fifty millions of the depressed classes in 


_India, especially if they should become Christians—all 


these questions call for a more extended treatment than 
the narrow columns of the newspaper afford. Suffice it 
to say that after thirty-five years’ work in India, after 
seeing every form of missionary labor carried on in the 
Empire, after talking with hundreds of the best workers, 
and after enjoying opportunities better perhaps than those 
which any single person has ever been favored with, I 
have come to the deliberate conclusion that God has set 
agencies in motion in India which mean more for the 
future of Christianity in that empire, and for the success 
of Christian missions in the world at large, than any 
other missionary movement which has been witnessed 
during the century now closing. 
New YORK CITY. 
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HOW TO HELP THE UNEMPLOYED. 


BY TBE HON. L. G. POWERS, 
COMMISSIONER OF LABOR FOR MINNESOTA. 





AMERICAN and British labor unions afford us two 
widely different methods of treating the problem of the 
unemployed. The first, and to the writer, the higher 
method is that illustrated among others by the Typo- 
graphical Union, or organization of printers. As a rule 
in all the large printing offices of the land the members 
of this union divide up the work to be had among the 
workers. Here is what is to the writer the best possible 
method of aiding the unemployed. It is a method in 
practical operation under the direction of several trade 
unions in addition to the one mentioned. It is the giv- 
ing of work and not alms, the giving of work asa duty 
and not as a gratuity. Itisa fair and just division of 
the bread in existence by a voluntary act of the workers 
and not a tossing of crumbs from the table of the lucky 
ones to the dogs of misfortune sitting in want and idle- 
ness at a distance therefrom. 

The second solution for the problem of the unemployed 
is seen in the Cigarmakers’ Union. Atall times and in 
every town that union maintains a free employment 
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office for its members. Information is gathered about 
the state of the trade from every part of the Union. In 
case work is to be had in one town and not in another, 
the out of work are furnished money, from a common 
fund, to take them to the place of work. In case no 
work is anywhere to be had at any given time for any 
given worker, he is then paid a weekly stipend from the 
common fund of the organization. Here the money paid 
to the unemployed as a relief isnot analms. Itis a part 
of a business transaction. The funds out of which this 
relief is paid is a savings fund into which all pay in 
times of prosperity and from which all draw in seasons 
of adversity. It is a form of industrial insurance aiding 
in maintaining a worker's self-respect and independence 
the same as does, in other fields, insurance against fire or 
other calamity. 

Over 100,000 families in the United States at this very 
time are given work under the system of the printers or 
receive aid by the plan of the cigarmakers. In this way 
they keep from their doors the wolf of want due to 
scarcity of employment. You will find my reason for 
referring to these customs of the labor organizations in 
this paper when I add that the families made independ- 
ent by these plans and methods of their unions are greater 
in number than those cared for by any single system of 
charity and is also larger than all who, in the United 
States, are helped by artificial schemes of municipal 
work, such as that afforded in the city of St. Paul, Bos- 
ton and many others. 

The foregoing described methods of dealing with the 
unemployed have their origin in the sense of provident 
foresight. They are the outgrowth of plans formulated and 
means accumulated in times of prosperity, All others are, 
as compared with the foregoing, mere makeshifts.- They 
are efforts more or less successful and commendable to 
meet emergencies. They must all be praised or con- 
demned in accordance wish their adherence to or depart- 
ure from the principles which lie at the basis of the 
policy of the unions named. Let us now note what is 
being done and what further could be done along those 
lines. : 

And first I will speak about the individual. Christian 
charity always begins with the individual. What, then, 
is our individual parts, the writers and the readers in 
this problem of giving work to the unemployed? I 
answer. We must do in another form what the printers 
are doing, divide our work with the unemployed. How, 
do you ask, can this be done? I will answer by citing 
concrete cases. The other day a clergyman, in the city 
where the writer resides, had a call from an unemployed 
carpenter. The preacher could not have the carpenter 
preach for him, but he could, by looking around, give 
him some work. He had him fix a bay window in his 
house, and by so doing anticipated by a few months 
what he had expected some time to do. He also spoke 
to his friends about the man, and they gave him work. 

Here is a better division of labor in some respects than 
that found among the printers. In a similar way the 
woman with an income can by thought find employment 
for the idle sewing woman. The lawyer can give work 
to the tailor, and he to the baker, and so on to the end of 
the chapter. If every fourth man or woman would give 
the subject his personal interest in some way, the present 
twenty per cent. of our unemployed would be provided 
for and our problem solved from its industrial and social 
side. 

But, alas! not all the printers even have put in prac- 
tice their division of work. Only a part of trade union- 
ists have accumulated industrial insurance funds to pay 
weekly relief to the unemployed. Not one in four nor 
one in ten of our people with incomes gives a living, vital 
interest, any energetic thought to the problem of the un- 
employed. What, then, is the best thing to be done to 
supplement the thought and deeds of those who are aid- 
ing the unemployed by either of the two ways above 
mentioned? What are the possible lines of successful 
activity for more fully solving the problem of our unem- 
ployed? What can be done by organizations other than 
those of labor, such as churches, fraternities and socie- 
ties of charity? I answer, these organizations, through 
their officers or special committees, should be eyes and 
mind and heart for securing or creating work for the un- 
employed. They should first thoroughly learn the needs, 
number and names of the idle in their own circles, and 
then, in the name of the common cause which they rep- 
resent, they should clamor at the doors of their more 
fortunate members, and secure as far as possible the 
needed work for the idle. The officers of each church 
or society should become a sort of free employment 
agency for obtaining employment for those of its mem- 
bers who are out of work. Then we need a larger appli- 
cation of the same methods of work. The rich churches 
and the poor should be united in some common scheme 
for obtaining this beneficent end. This is possible ; and 
the Presbyterian churches of Minneapolis, true to their 
traditions of practical, common-sense plans for human- 
ity, show us the way. The deacons in all their churches 
have effected an organization for securing work for their 
common unemployed. In like manner the Swedish 
Americans of the same city have effected a somewhat 
similar organization. Who can measure the good to be 
accomplished by these schemes? Oh, that all churches 
and fraternities and organizations were as aggressive in 
their plans for solving our perplexity over the unem- 
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ployed! As showing the possibilities for good of such 
free employment agencies, it may be mentioned in this 
connection that the free employment agency of the Min- 
neapolis Associated Charities secured, in 1893, over 10,000 
odd jobs of work for the unemployed. In the same city 
the Mayor’s efforts along the same line have been fruitful 
in grand results, and show that spirit and interest in 
any good cause counts for vast benefit. Friendly Inns, 
now established in many cities, have been of great value 
in aiding the needy transient by giving food and a shelter 
for the night in return for its equivalent in work. The 
labor required of the lodger sifts the worthy from the 
unworthy poor, and aids in restricting public relief to 
the deserving. Such institutions should be found in 
every large city. 

Private efforts I have placed first in my treatment of 
the subject of the unemployed. Each man and woman 
should do all that is possible for him in securing work or 
giving the same for the idle. But private initiative can- 
not meet all the needs of the day, hence the necessity for 
the united action of the labor union, the single church 
or fraternity. Then in a larger way to meet the same 
ends the action of groups of churches or unions. In 
fact the union of churches for this purpose is but a repe- 
tition of what was being done by the labor unions. 


In addition to these come the thousand special relief 
agencies of the day, of which I have spoken of only two 
or three, the others just as deserving must be passed over 
in silence for want of time. But all of these movements 


in most of our large cities have proved insufficient. 


Hence has arisen in those cities the need of municipal 
relief work, of special labor under special conditions, as 
upon parks and upon the streets as in Boston, Chicago, 
St. Paul and in kindred ways. Society is bound to give 
all people a supportin such times. It is vastly better to 
give that support in the form of work than it is in alms. 
All fair men see this fact, and hence no one raises the 
objection to it on the ground of paternalism or socialism. 
Better a socialism or paternalism that saves human lives 
and fosters manly self-respect among the citizens than a 
charity that degrades all by its alms. As a substitute 
for a living, vital interest of man in his fellow-man this 
municipal work for the unemployed is a sham and an 
evil. We cannot hire our officials to exercise our virtues 
for us. The Buddhist prayer wheel is a poor substitute 
for devotion, but it is exactly as good as the charity of 
an American who sets a piece of human machinery as 
that of a city government to exercise his love for his fel- 
lows. But while municipal relief work as a substitute 
for private initiative in giving work to the unemployed 
is to be condemned, it is far otherwise when that work 
comes in as a supplement to a widespread, active interest 
on the part of the citizens in a community to give work 
to the unemployed. Under those circumstances it is to 


be commended. 


One further subject should be mentioned in this con- 
nection. Itis the acts of our public corporations exer- 
cising a more or less public function. The municipality 
in times of depression such as these must broaden its 
activities and create work for the unemployed. This it 
must do to supplement private initiative along the same 
lines. These public corporations doing a public or semi- 
public function shoulddo the same. It may be a burden 
upon them so to do, but they should voluntarily assume 
that burden the same as does the public-spirited individ- 
ual or the municipality. But if those corporations fail 
at such times cheerfully to’ take upon themselves their 
full share of that common burden of the hour, the pres- 
ent rising clamor for the municipality to perform all of 
those functions now discharged by those corporations, 
will grow to such proportions as to carry everything 
with it. Corporations of a semi-public function will go 
down, victims of their own selfishness and their refusal 
todo their part in giving work to the unemployed in 


times of need. 
St. PAUL, MINN. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WYOMING. 


BY CORA M. McDONALD, 
INSTRUCTOR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING, LARAMIE. 








THE history of the origin of woman suffrage in Wyo- 
ming is so little known and so interesting that a.some- 
what detailed account of it cannot fait to be suggestive 
and profitable. It well illustrates the power of an idea, 
what simple beginnings lead to mighty issues, and how 


great a movement may have its birth in ridicule. 


In May, 1869, duly appointed Federal officers reached 
Wyoming, and proceeded to complete-its organization as 
a Territory. The first Governor, John A. Campbell, di- were prepared for breakfast, one of them, Mrs. Hart- 
vided it into legislative districts, and issued a proclama- 


i i Legislature Larami preac . P i i ‘ ideas upon the saloon, gambling and other imported 
deniiedatadee wae dat — grins ee of She Serpe Oe lowe, ot the little evils have labored in the minority. However, this con- 


dition of affairs is rapidly changing, and each election 
shows an increasing majority for sobriety, honesty and 


Sentinel of May 5th, 1883, says : 


“This Legislature convened in Cheyenne in November, ing upon them, since the life of a fellow-being was in 
1869, remained in session for sixty days, and provided the their power, and suggesting that, in view of all this, 
Territory with a general code of laws for its government. 
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ming Territory. This act was exceedingly simple and was witnessed the remarkable and blessed scene, a jury 
brief, occupying but half a dozen lines in our statute book, seeking preparation in religious devotion, and this the 
and simply provided that women who were citizens of the result of woman’s conscientious sense of responsibility. 
SeaeAERRtaA nas ta besser onth, sors toon =>, menmrencnmchsddetentasticipsied » sofiaate,” 
vested with all the political rights, duties, franchises and ** they termed * this j wrepery te Jury fe Bes. re 
responsibilities of male citizens. This act was approved ©Tded that the just verdict of “guilty” was returned, 
December 10th, 1869.. There was not, so far as we know, at ™urder in the second degree, That the women did their 
that time in all Wyoming Territory a single aggressive uty without the prejudice of sympathy was manifest in 
advocate of women’s rights, either man or woman.” wisest are eas 8 i glistening with the tears which 
‘ 3 : : wo not be controlled. 
Pong a sage eapbaeta ger ‘aia Laat Tho it is true that the pioneersin the settlement of the 
J that the women of the Territory be granted West came from the best blood of the East, yet mingled 
ns i . ‘Among these jesters, so to speak, was Dr. J. with these was a large percentage from the worthless 
H. Hayford, formerly of the ‘Winssisaie or editor of and vicious classes. It must be remembered that Lara- 
the * Sascha Sentinel, a leading newspaper of "Wyoming mie was, in 1869, a frontier town numbering from two 
since May, 1869. on i itis. them ti enelalon: thousand to three thousand inhabitants. There was 
rather for policy than for justice, thinking to immortal- wickedness on every hand, but the breaking of Sunday 
‘ie iteelf by un lleled lil lity and progress, to ad- and the sin of prostitution were specially prominent. It 
vertise the new Territory and attract attention patie dit, is estimated that twenty-five disreputable houses were 
this body passed the law extending full suffrage to a * that me. # 
woman. It is said the author of the bill never dreamed eyes oa are snagelecsoataled ereampane aes ey 
that it would pass; it was sup 4 that the council, at turned their attention to these alarming evils. Through 
Leet’ weed eleet, te ani of tack tha the Geliemor their efforts the laws upon these crimes were published. 
uh sd hee Sh an thal Guia ame uld luteabene saniets it. It was then decided that a committee of five should visit 
To the astonishment of all, the joke became a reality. the offenders, secure an indictment against them, and 
Many will remember how great the surprise and inter- make them answer charges. What was the result? In 
est awakened throughout the country when this news an incredibly short time the open breaking of Sunday 
was published, ceased, and keepers of disreputable houses moved to more 
Soon after the adjournment of the Legislature, a term my es tere The Sentinel : 
of Court was held in Laramie, The County Commis- eae oma 
sioners were persuaded, by those who wished to see the “The court was a lengthy term, and very many important 
new law in full operation, to select from both sexes in cases, both civil and criminal, were tried, in all of which, 
. Fj ; a we believe, women served as jurors. At theclose of the term 
nee the — p Accordingly, when The Sentinel the universal verdict was that even-handed justice had 
published the list of jurors drawn for the coming court, been done in every instance, law and order established, 
there appeared the names of Laramie’s most prominent ¢rime punished, persons and property protected, and rights 
ladies. Excitement was again created, not only in Lar- enforced effectually, honestly and impartially.” 
amie but in all the civilized world. Such is a brief sketch of the early history of woman 
The Wyoming women had neither sought nor cared suffrage in Wyoming. Like all great reforms, it has 
for suffrage, and now they positively refused toactas struggled against enemies at home and abroad. Let us 
jurors. Governor Campbell, however, lent his influence notice some of its benefits as demonstrated by years of 
to the movement, and Chief Justice Howe, who was to practical experience in Wyoming. 
preside over the Court, wrote an encouraging letter Previous to its introduction, election day was marked 
especially to the ladies; urging them not toshrink from by drunken riot and often by crime. Frequently a man 
this duty, but to prove the wisdom of the late innovation took his life in his hand when he went to the polls. 


upon established custom. Thus urged, they yielded a With woman suffrage came peace and order, clean polls , 


reluctant consent. When theCourtconvened, they were fair ballot, mutual respect and toleration, 
all present, but with the mutual understanding that each It has been urged that her franchise either divides the 
would seek to be excused from service. 


W. Pease, one of these jurors, in narrating theirexperi- band and wife should quarrel over politics than over 
ence, writes : 


act in that capacity through that term of court, which 
was likely to prove a long one. He was followed by Judge 
Kingman. The principal argument they advanced for 
such an innovation was the fact that hithertotheyhad ~ . 
been unsuccessful in securing juries that would convict ™™ its favor. 
the well-known guilty criminals tried in their courts be- 


@ new era, and they so expressed themselves. They fully 
believed that women would do conscientious work and that 
a marked reform would follow.” 

Thus was the aim of the Legislature more than real- 
ized, and the young Territory early brought to promi- 
nence, 

No sooner were women seated upon the jury than 
reform began. The grand jury room was cleaned, pa- 
pered, and made neat and attractive in appearance. An 
amusing story is told in this connection. One day a 
masculine member of the jury entered the room and 
began smoking in the presence of the women, where- 
upon one lady proceeded to reprove him, and fined him 
a peck of apples. This was the only offense of the kind 
committed. The gentiemen were so courteous that even 
the most delicate subjects could be discussed in common. 
It is peculiarly interesting to note that the first case on 
trial was that of a young man indicted for murder, The 
six jury ladies were placed in charge of a lady bailiff, 
and were lodged in the Union Pacific Railroad Hotel; 
while the men, under their bailiff, occupied an opposite 
room on the same floor across a hall. On the first 
morning of this strange imprisonment, when the ladies 


more represent thought, conviction and right. 


sough by name, a woman of bright intellect and culture, 


band, reminding them of the grave responsibility rest- 


virtue. , 5 


they should read aloud from the Word of God and seek 





family, thus canceling a vote, causes domestic discord 

It was a memorableopening. Thebench and bar were or nearly doubles the vote. We reply that if domestic 
fully represented, while the court room overflowed with harmony has been disturbed, there is no proof of it on 
a motley crowd of curious men and women. Mrs.Sarah recordin Wyoming. There is no more reason why hus- 


religion. Often in the most devoted families separate 

“Chief Justice Howe began proceedings by making a churches are attended, and peace prevailsin the home. 
long, earnest and eloquent appeal, begging the ladies who Indeed, when suffrage is granted to woman, one cause 
had been called to serve as jurors to take their places and of domestic discord is removed. As to canceling the 
vote, this has the same final effect as doubling the ballot. 
Woman suffrage does, no doubt, in the majority of 
cases, double the ballot. This is the strongest argument 


The unmarried man has comparatively little interest 
cause society at that time was led and controlled by lawless in the result of election. If he is a property owner, then 
and desperate men and women, consequently public senti- he is interested in so much only as taxation is con- 
ment demanded that criminals should not be punished for cerned or money value effected. The married man, on 
their deeds, The judges believed that women serving on the other hand, if he controls a home and a family, is 
the juries would remedy this flagrant evil and inaugurate keenly alive to all that touches in any way the welfare 
of the community. His children’s interests are his own, 
and he will see to it, that, so far as his vote can influ- 
ence, only those shall hold office who will subserve these 
highest interests. Woman is even more deeply inter- 
ested for her own. She realizes the perils that on every 
hand encompass her boys and girls, and she would guard 
their pathway at the cost of her life. Thus the wife and 
mother will cast her ballot in the cause of righteousness 
alone. Then the doubling of the ballot means the 
doubling of the power of the home element, always the 
best element; it means an ever-swelling vote for those 
principles upon which the stability of our Republic 
rests. Woman is, by nature, conscientious and sensitive 
to responsibility, and the ballot in her hand will be less 
and less the tool of policy and persuasion, and more and 


Again, it is urged that woman’s vote inall these years 
has not removed the saloon and gambling from Wy- 
oming. True, but there are reasons for this. When the 
first census was taken in 1870, there were something 
more than nineteen mento one woman. The proportion 
now is about three men to one woman. Among this 
number, many of both sexes are foreigners ; others are 
sympathetic with foreign sentiment. Thus American 


This Legislature was composed exclusively of Democrats divine guidance in prayer. Since all were Christians, | Miss ExiLy JAMEs.SMITH, a daughter of Judge James 
in both branches, so that there was no opportunity for 


political squabbles or contentions during its lengthy ses- this met approval, and there together they soughtthe C. Smith, of Canandaigua, has oe - —_ webs 
sion, As might have been expected, while it was faiios wisdom that cometh from above for the discharge of the cma wy 29 ee en _—_ at _ —_ — 

of men of good, sound sense, they were, nevertheless, naspctlce pammen> dicing sadnusd-caveeniertieamery amass “va Bryn Ste ee spent a year as a student 
generally inexperienced in lawmaking, and many of its ly called. The ge ntlemen ? be wing the unusual gpeced r ap Girton College, England. Then she occupied the Greek 
presse ot rily crude and ambiguous. Among the Ure On bens os of ee fair co-workers, asked admit- chair in Packer’s Institute, Brooklyn, which she resigned 
most important. of the acts passed at that session was the tance and an interest in these exercises, and there each 


last spring to accept a Greek fellowship at the University 
one conferring political rights upon the women of Wyo- morning and evening during the five days of the trial, of Chicago. She is about thirty years old. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY KATE FOOTE. 


FoLLow1neG the Tariff bill in the Senate has become 
even more interesting since the 400 amendments than it 
was before. Now the Republican Senators deal in sar- 
casms as well as arguments. Mr. Chandler, of New 
Hampshire, found, the other day, a subject, even in 
so uninteresting a thing as boracic acid, for unpleas- 
ant remarks. Mr. White, of California, objected to 
removing the duty on that. Mr. Chandler immediately 
called up the Death Valley in California with its chem- 
ical productions, and even quoted the lines of a well- 
known hymn; and Mr, Aldrich also called Mr, White 
to account for an un-Democratic thing in looking 
after his constituents. The work of the Republican 
Senators has been to show up the Democrats as favoring 
a low tariff—a tariff for revenue only, on anything that 
does not affect the interests of their own particular set 
of constituents; and they are succeeding pretty well. 
The Louisiana Senators have been very savage on the 
sugar question. Mr. Hill, of New York, is making him- 
self a thorn in the side of his Democratic friends on 
the subject of the income tax; thdse Senators 
who are manufacturers are opposed on _ points 
where they are interested, and so on, -The Tariff 
bill is becoming more and more a_ personal 
question, with also a good deal of personality in the 
debate. The Democrats for a while would not allow 
themselves to be drawn out to show their feelings ; but 
Mr. Chandler and Mr. Aldrich and others have been too 
keen for them, The fire was too strong not to provoke 
retaliation ; and Mr, Mills, Mr. Vest and Mr. Harris, all 
of them keen-edged, tempered with vitriol, made an- 
swers as savage as they could within the bounds of par- 
liamentary law. Mr. Mills continued the course he had 
marked out of hating the amendments, because they 
were too much like the McKinley bills; Mr. Vest gave 
the Senators from Puritan and ‘pie line” regions the 

benefit of his old-fashioned dislike of anything from 
New England ;and Mr, Harris has taken his turn in 
pushing the bill along by cutting off debate whenever 
he could, if it wandered in the least from ad valorem 
and specific duties. The Senate has met recently at 
eleven o’clock, and Mr. Harris tried to make it ten, 
an hour earlier still, but was headed off by the Re- 
publicans, who began to make themselves unpleasant 
by causing, strictly within parliamentary lines, every 
bill that was offered (the larger the better), to be read in* 
full from the desk. Mr. Harris observed this, and did 
not press the early hour after his first attempt, and then 
the Republicans withdrew their action of reading 
bills. It bas been amusing and interesting to watch. 
The Republicans also tried ‘‘ getting down to work” 
after their first flight of arrows of ridicule. For several 
days the Senators followed up all sorts of strange sound- 
ing chemical combinations—bauxite, alumina from cryo- 
lite and the affinities of oxygen and silicon. They also 
fell upon licorice and upon castor oil; and when Mr. 
Palmer, of Illinois, innocently asked what was the dif- 
ference between them, Mr. Chandler told him smilingly 
to “try both.” Then came, not in debate but among 
outsiders, talk about the Sugar Trust involving the good 
names of Mr. Gorman, Mr. Brice and one or two others 
of the DemocraticSenators. They are accused of having 


been dominated by the Sugar Trust people, headed by ~ 


Mr. Havemeyer, of the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany; and that and other companies woke up at the 
same moment, and they worked upon Mr, Gorham, Mr. 
Brice, Mr. Smith and Mr. McPherson, and finally there 
appeared the 400 amendments, with the Sugar Senators 
from Louisiana placated—enough of other concessions 
added for appearances. Senators on the other side 
who had stood out for the interests of their constituents 
received some modifications so that the amendments 
should not be all for the Trust companies and for 
them only, and, padded with these, the new amend- 
ments came in. Mr. Jones, of Arkansas, who was 
asked to take charge of them, did so. Mr. Voor- 
hees did not know of the arrangement, and Mr. Hill, 
of New York, is in opposition, Mr. Murphy having re- 
ceived a sop in the concession made to the collars and 
cuffs of Troy—and that, I am told, is the under side of 
the great 400 amendments. I add that the money part 
of it comes in through the fact that the Sugar Trust peo- 
ple will be able to pocket a great many millions by the 
new arrangement going into effect only in next January. 
This enables them to buy up the whole of this year’s 
sugar crop:of the West Indies and put it into bonded 
warehouses, coniing in duty free. By the time itis refined 
and put upon the market, the new tariff will go into 
effect, and raise the price one cent a pound. That is the 
sum and substance of the far-reaching calculations of the 
Sugar Trust people. The Government would not receive 
the benefit of the tax for a year; but the pockets of the 
sugar men will be stretched by many, many millions, 
Suggestions of this, or something like it, have been crop- 
ping up for a period of several months ; even now it is 
hard to distinguish the facts from the veil with which 
they have been cleverly surrounded ; but this is undoubt- 
edly the state of things at present. 

Mr. ‘‘ Bill” Wilson came into the House of Representa- 
tives last week for the first time since the passage of his 
bill, and was received with much hand-clapping and hand- 
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shaking by his Democratic friends. Both sides of the 
House were, I think, glad to see him looking well, 
altho the Republicans did not go over to shake hands 
with him. Mr. Wilson has gained a little flesh since he 
went away, altho he still feels the effects of his severe 
illness and will go to work slowly. What he will think, 
when he sees the apocryphal thing called his bill as it 
now stands and as the Senate is now working at it, 
nobody knows. Will he indignantly try to put it back 
into its original shape when it comes to the point of a 
conference between the two bodies ? We can only wait 
and see. Republican Senators fear that possibility, and 
it makes them desire to put off the passage of the 
bill as long as possible, With all its phases the Tariff 
bill is very interesting indeed. 

Later than my writing about the Sugar Trust, 
comes the story of Mr. Hunton and Mr. Kyle being ap- 
proached through their clerks with offers of $25,000 each 
to be paid them if they will vote against the Tariff bill. 
The thing is regarded by the Republicans as an effort 
among Democrats to bring Republicans into disrepute, 
by making them appear willing to gain their ends by any 
means, even that of bribery. The Democrats would be 
delighted to show Mr. Kyle and Mr. Hunton in the 
character of upright men, proof against the temptations 
of the enemy. Mr. Lodge, of Massachusetts, on the 


morning of the day when the two things were in the- 


newspapers and were openly talked about, offered a res- 
olution, that, as it was stated that bribes had been offered 
certain Senators to induce them to vote against the pend- 
ing Tariff bill, and as it was also stated in a signed arti- 
cle in The Press, a Philadelphia newspaper, that, the 
sugar schedule had been made up as it now stands in 
consideration of large sums paid for campaign purposes 
to the Democratic Party, that a committee of five Sena- 
tors shall be appointed to investigate the charges, with 
the usual powers. 

Mr. Lodge did not put into his resolution how certain 
Senators were to profit by the arrangements with the 
Sugar Trust people ; that will come out later perhaps, 
and perhaps not ; that sugar stocks have risen since the 
400 amendments have been put upon paper is a fact that 
nobody denies. These are the seamy sides of the Tariff 
bill. The country, meanwhile, is in the state that Mr. 
Dubois, the Senator from Idaho, well depicted a few days 
ago, when he said ina short speech that the principles of 
protection are fully recognized by the dominant party ; 
they have completely abandoned the platform, and 
pledges upon which they came into power; there is 
nothing left for us but to quarrel over the various sched- 
ules. Protection has been transferred and made more un- 
equal than in the McKinley bill, and the different States 
which have Democratic Senators have satisfied their con- 
stituents as well as they can. 

Iam not quoting the words of Mr. Dubois exactly, 
neither was it well for him to point out that all our 
troubles were because we could not undertake the free 
coinage of silver; but so far as it went, it wasa plain 
statement of the conditions of the Tariff bill, to which he 
added these words : ‘‘ We have reached the lowest ebb. 
Action of any kind, so that it is final, will be a welcome 
relief. The millions of invested capital will not longer 
remain idle. It will start the thousands of various in- 
dustries as soon as it knows what it can depend upon.” 

The country is really in the condition of the itinerant 
preacher in the old story, who was “ glad to get his hat 
back from-such a crowd”; and it is regrettable that the 
** crowd” in this case means Congress, 

The House, up to the latest moment of which I can 
write, has passed some of the great Appropriation bills, 
the Army, Diplomatic and Consular, District of Colum- 
bia—it must be remembered, that the District is governed 
by Congress, something as if it were a Territory, only in 
amore arbitrary way—the Fortifications bill, the Military 
Academy, Pensions, the Post Office, River and Harbor, 
the Sundry Civil, the Urgent Deficiency and the Navy, 
besides five little Deficiency bills, made necessary by the 
ultra economy with which money is given, and the con- 
sequent finding out every little while that somewhere in 
Uncle Sam’s housekeeping the supply is running out and 
must be made good. There remain the Agricultural 
bill, which will probably be passed before this letter 
can get to the eyes of its readers, the Indian bill, the 
Legislature, Executive and Judicial bill and a General 
Deficiency bill, into which all the last shortcomings of 
previous economical measures are put and passed upon 
with great swiftness. This is a very good showing for 
the House, plain, sensible work with no nonsense about 
it, and Mr, Bland still quiet on the free silver question. 

The resolution of Mr. Lodge went over in the usual 
manner, but came up in time to make the last part of my 
letter. It was discussed, not very much, and pagsed, 
with a comment given in a half-amused way by a Re- 
publican Senator, on the fact that the chance of vindica- 
tion was offered by the Republican side, and that the 
members on that side had not yet got over the habit of 
prompt action, as if they were still the dominant party. 
It was at least complimentary to be so prompt, and 
showed a brotherly feeling that all Senators were inter- 
ested in the attack upon the reputation of any one of 
their number. 

The city has been very lovely for six weeks. There 
are six hundred varieties of trees in its various parks, 
reservations and streets, and the late cold of April kept 
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the buds in a half-developed state longer than usual, and 
so gave the effect of that soft coloring of the young buds, 
until looking down a street was to see a soft haze on all 
the trees, not quite green, but grayish, purplish, and with 
a reddish tinge; and then came the full burst into the 
rich young green, which we have further north in June, 
By the tenth of May the roses were also in full bloom, 
and in some of the parks a large Japanese tree, the Pau- 
lownia, belonging by botany to the family of the Scroph- 
ulariacee, sent out lavender blossoms in spiky racemes 
that were sweet enough to load the air with their per- 
fume. It was a pleasant and cheap trip on the evenings 
of these days to get on to the forward end of the grip of 
the Pennsylvania Avenue cars and ride from one end of 
the city to the other. If there was not a moon there were 
electric lights and gas lights. From the Peace Monument, 
at the footof Capitol Hill, going up the south side of the 
grounds, there was the twinkle of the lights that define 
the great terrace of the eastern front, with the sweep of 
the green lawn between down to the border, defined also 
by lights ; and at the southeast corner, where the track 
curves to go up the hill, is a large electric light, white and 
clear, throwing the shadow of the foliage that embowers 
that corner with a distinctness that is almost startling 
upon the track and the adjoining grounds, and making 
one think of fairy land as a thing within the bounds of 
possibility. Returning on this road from the corner at 
the Peace Monument one faces down the whole stretch of 
Pennsylvania Avenue for a mile, with its width, its 
light from shops and street, and the moving cars and 
herdics. The speed of one’s own movement, the pleas- 
ant breeze in one’s face and the sense of being out 
in space, in the midst of beauty, make the ride a thing 
to keep in one’s memory. Thecars on this road are run 
by a cable, and are jerky and unpleasant in many ways ; 
but for an expedition on a warm, pleasant evening one 
forgets the disagreeable and unsafe accompaniments and 
enjoys Washington at its best time of the year. 


Sine Arts. 
THE GROUP EXHIBITION, 
BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 











THE Group Exhibition of the work of American artists 
lately opened in the Galleries of the American Artists, on 
Fifty-seventh Street, is a new departure. For a number 


of years the French Salon of the Champs de Mars has been 


a group exhibition. The Exhibition of the Independents 
was of that character, but it differed from this in that any 
one who paid for wall space might enter as an exhibitor. 
In this present exhibition each new member was voted 
upon by those who startedthe movement. Eachstated the 
amount of wall space he required and agreed to pay for 
it at a fixed rate per foot, provided the entrance money 
of the season did not meet all expenses. Some prolific 
artists desired forty feet, some five. They divided them- 
selvesinto three classes: the first class, consisting of artists 
who wanted from thirty to forty feet, drew lots for first 
position; the third class, desiring less than fifteen feet, 
filled up the space-crevices left by the other two classes, 
like the little stones on top of a Macadam road. 

Each artist is free to fill his place as he will, to remove 
some pictures and substitute others. 

The appearance of the galleries in these opening days is 
very attractive, especially the Vanderbilt Gallery, where 
the walls are more uniformly filled and the first opportu- 
nity to study complete groups of the works of notable 
artists, arranged under their own supervision, is sure to be 
appreciated. 

The place of honor is held by Mr. Edwin H. Blashfield. 
His large and well-known canvas of the “Choir Boys,’’ 
bearing the medal label of the Paris Salon, is flanked by 
“The Angel of the Fiery Sword” and the “ Portrait of 
Miss W.,”’ similarly honored in Chicago. These dignified 
and finished canvases are supplemented by a beautiful 
study of ‘‘ The Bells ’’—one of the best things in the exhi- 
bition—and by vigorous sketches made in Nubia, Florence, 
Venice and Athens. These last are of architectural sub- 
jects. The study of the Athenian Acropolis, showing the 
warm-toned Parthenon with the Erechtheium in the dis- 
tance, against a blue sky, is a type ef them all in its un- 
flinching truth and balance of detail. 

Mr. William M. Chase fills his forty feet of wall space 
and overflows into no one knows how many exhibitions 
besides, with the dainty products of that facile brush. He 
has made his wall light and summery in effect, centered 
about his landscape of three little girls so deeply busied in 
their search for autumn leaves on the Shinnecock Hills. 
That and the little landscape called ‘‘ The Pot Hunter,” 
are two of the best of his works previously exhibited, and 
the little pastel portrait of “ Little Miss B.” with serious 
face executing a pas seul, and a study of a white silk gown, 
are two of the best bits of his recent work. 

Mr. Howard Russell Butler’s portrait of Mr. Parke God- 
win, of the Post, his crisp ‘“‘ Breaking Waves,” his Mexi- 
cans crossing the Rio Grande, are examples of his twenty 
numbers which give a test of his rounded talent. 

Mr, W. M. Rice is another “all round” man, but most 
effective of his canvases is a towering ‘‘ Evening Cloud”’ 
with its reflections. Mr. Wier’s portrait of Captain 
Zalinski, inventor of the dynamite gun, Mr. Eastman 
Johnson’s portrait of himselfin“‘ Twelfth Night” costume, 
some portrait studies of men by Mr. Carroll Beckwith, 
showing more than his ordinary sympathy with his model, 

Mr. Bell’s “ Lady in Gray,” medaled in Paris, with the 
stuffs so delightfully sensitive in treatment, are all exam- 
ples of good portrait work. 

Mr, H. O. Walker’s “ Pandora” is‘a nude figure, which 
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is seen with recurring pleasure, and justifies its exist- 
ence by its delicate treatment. 

Mr. Robert Reid is one of the most honest workers we 
have, albeit he is an impressionist. Mr. Reid’s group 
hangs between two. groups by well-known landscape art- 
ists. Both of the latter we have been accustomed to regard 
as truthful workers; but the truth which they care for 
and tell is a crude, raw truth in comparison to the truth 
which Mr. Reid seeks. When they sit down to paint, 
they know beforehand that grass is green, and green they 
paint it. He sits down armed with an open mind anda 
fine color sense, and decides just how far the green is modi- 
fied by atmosphere and reflection. In “‘ Her First Born,” 
with its pathetic figure of a young mother bowed over a 
little bier, he tells a story, but without forgetting that he 
is a painter, not a novelist. 

It disturbs many people that Mr. Reid and Mr. Twacht- 
man paint on so high a key, because it is difficult to detect 
the gradations of tones which give solidity to form; and 
perhaps most of us will be obliged to wait until our ears 
are attuned to hear the morning stars sing together before 
our eyes can behold the subtle differences of color and 
value which appeal to some artists, ~ 

Altho Mr, Theodore Robinson .has sympathy with their 
way of looking at nature and handling color, other truths 
appeal tohim. The Nature he paints is a light-hearted 
dame who sings and laughs along woodland path or canal. 
He loves her too well to alter a fold of her gown. Not one 
touch of the brush more than is necessary to represent her 
will he use, and then he stops if the canvas is but half 
covered. Mr. Leslie Cauldwell makes a better impression 
with his sensitive landscapes than a single one has pro- 
duced ; but the reverse is true of Mr. Curran’s little pic- 
tures of the “ World’s Fair.” ‘‘The McMonnies Foun- 
tain,” exhibited at the American Artists, is one of the 
best of his group, but the whole suggest a book of chromo 
illustrations. Many of them are to be used in the book of 
the World’s Fair now being prepared by Messrs. Millet 
and Burnham. Mr. Millet’s ‘“‘ Antony Van Corlear, the 
Trumpeter,” from “‘ The Knickerbockers,”’ is a large, care- 
fully painted canvas with a well-told story. 5 

Mr. A. B, Davies exhibits eight canvases. Perhaps the 
most interesting is ‘“‘ Early Spring Time.” Like most of 
Mr. Davies’s work, it may be regarded in two moods. A 
practical mother, who notes that two very young children 
have taken out the baby and sat down in the long grass of 
a marsh beside a mad spring brook, will not buy the 
picture, but some one else will. 

Mr. Simmons, the winner of the Municipal prize, contri- 
butes two large marines —one in sunset glow, the other in 
moonlight decoloration—both largely handled. Space 
fails to speak of Mr. Frank Fowler with his portraits and 
decorative studies, the scholarly landscapes by Mr. Coffin, 
increasingly sensitive in color and very true in values, Mr. 
C. ¥. Turner’s conventional canvases, and the scores of 
other painting, which add to the interest of this exhibition. 
These galleries were closed all last summer,and it is a good 
move to have a permanent exhibition in the Fine Arts 
Galleries during the coming months. 





-...The pictures found a setting forthe living pictures 
of the Art League Students attired for their annual fancy 
dress frolic, Their own floor at the top of the building, its 
partitions being in part removed, made two large halls for 
the display of the year’s work which entitled them to fun. 

The shadowy cast drawing by Mr. Twachtman’s pupils 
prepares the way for the strong constructive work of Mr. 
Cox’sand Mr. Beckwith’s antique classes. The streaky 
portrait work of the pupils and imitators of Mr. Wier is 
balanced by the earnest work of Mr. Chase’s class, who 
would imitate him if they could; and the light-keyed 
labors of Mr. Reid’s class, who are allowed to follow him 
only so far, in his technical methods. There were dozens 
of potsand kettles, over which laborious people dissipate 
their misconceptions of how paint should be handled, and 
scores of life studies in color and black and white—from 
the classes of Messrs. Cox, Mowbray, Du Mond and Brush. 

The work by teachers and members and the sketch class 
work was of most general interest. Misa Schuyler is hail- 
ed as a new light among the members. 

The Saltus Prize of $50 was awarded to Mr. John Moel- 
ler, of the evening antique class, taught by Mr. Douglas 
Volk. The Life Class Prize will be awarded only at the 
end of the year. 

New York Crry. 








Sanitary. 


“ By the pricking of my thumbs ‘ 
Something wicked this way comes,” 


says Shakespeare; and by the prickings of their thumbs 
rogues are now detected. We are accustomed to regard the 
statement that ‘‘ the hairs of our heads arenumbered,”’ as 
a highly figurative way of making us believe that noth- 
ing is too small for the attention of the Divine Artificer, 
andthe more one studies, and the further one looks into 
the marvelous structure of the body, the more does he per- 
ceive that this minute uniformity is a literal reality. Ex- 
actly such or such anatomical elements go to the production 
ofa single hair, and one arrangement of these elements 
makes the hairs that pass out through the cuticle of the 
scalp, keep up an uninterrupted growth, so that a man in 
full vigor must visit his barber at stated intervals, or be 
very uncomfortable ; while the hairs that pass out through 
the apertures of the skin of the arm remain of about the 
Same length constantly. No human ingenuity can change 
this order of nature; but one of the most interesting appli- 
cations of this persistent uniformity is found in the re- 
cording of thumb-and-finger prints, for the identification 
of recruits, prisoners and other large classes of men. The 
ends of the nerves of touch, technically called ‘the papillz, 
are arranged in orderly rows on the bulbs of the thumbs 
and fingers, andeach papilla is placed at a certain deter- 
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minate distance from its adjacent fellow, and can easily be 
“made out,” with a good glass on many hands. The re- 
sult of the arrangement is, thata “pattern” is produced, 
for these nerve tips are not placed in any two of the mil- 
lions of us exactly similarly, so that if a man blackens his 
finger with a suitable pigment, and presses it upon a prop- 
erly prepared paper, he leaves an impression that is “‘ his 
mark,” and not another’s. It is said that the Chinese 
practiced this method of detecting criminals a thousand 
years ago. Perhaps they did; and very likely they’! claim 
Edison next ; but it has remained for a scientific English- 
man to collect hundreds of these impressions—compel them 
to disclose their individuality by enlarged photographs, so 
that he has them classified and described and named and 
indexed—and prove the superiority of this means of identifi- 
cation to measurements and other methods now in vogue. 
Sir Fancis Galton has produced a novel, interesting and en- 
tertaining book ; of course, the subject is treated in ascien- 
tific spirit, and has added another interesting testimony to 
the truth, that not only the hairs of the head, but the tiny 
mounds made by the tips of the nerves are under the gov- 
ernance of the Divine law, unchanginy, and the fiat of 
Him with whom “there is no variableness neither shadow 
of turning.” 


----On Tuesday evening, May Sth, the finishing touch 
was given to another noble New York charity, and means 
of instruction, in the dedication exercises, we may call 
them, of the Post-Graduate Hospital and the Babies’ 
Wards, at the corner of Twentieth Street and Second 
Avenue. We say “dedication,” for so many and great and 
varied are the gifts that have come together in the creation 
of this institution, and so constant are the gifts of the men 
who there work and teach—for the money they derive from 
paying patients, all goes to the support of the less fortu- 
nate—that the word dedicated is the truest one. The 
building is thoroughly fireproof, has every modern appli- 
ance that can contribute to its perfectly doing the work it 
prope namely, practical instruction in the healing art, 
of men who tho already graduates have, as St. Clair 
McKelway happily said, the “courage of their igno- 
rances,” and are resolved to overtake the rapidly advanc- 
ing times. Muchof the instruction is given at the crib- 
side as well as at the bedside, and with the large, sunny, 
babies’ wards, the roof garden, and the facilities for the 
antiseptic treatment of surgical cases, little is left to be 
desired. The achievement of such an extensive enterprise 
was never accomplished without the heart of an enthu- 
siast at the center, and the man to whom this has been a 
‘dream ” for years is Dr. D. B. St. John Roosa, and the 
large company of people who gathered to “see the top 
stone brought forth with shoutings”’ (Americanized, good 
speeches and music) certainly understood whose untiring 
zeal had done the work. Dr, Huntington, of Grace Church, 
paid a deserved tribute to the faithful, unremitting work 
of Miss Ella Russell, who gathered the funds that have 
equipped an unrivaled place,in which those poor crea- 
tures who, without what this charity can do for them, 
could hardly find life other than a burden, can find heal- 
ing and help. : 





....Dr. Louise Fiske Bryson read a paper last year before 
the Social Science Association, in whieh she ably set forth 
the advantages of education as a therapeutic measure in 
the case of nervous girls. She thinks they especially need 
to have their thoughts led in directions of universal inter- 
ests that will last a lifetime, and endure when everything 
else fails or is outgrown. She says these permanent inter- 
ests are four—general literature, history, sdcial economics 
and objective science. Through good books is contact with 
superior minds made possible chiefly. She greatly values 
history, thinks modern economics will lessen discontent 
as it reveals the sources of social happenings, and affirms 
anew the vitality of the spirit of the times. Science will 
call out her powers of observation and discrimination and 
will make her forget herself, but she deprecates too great 
development of the esthetic side of the mind, if we wish it 
to regain lost balance or develop deficient sanity. 








Science. 





THE ‘‘ Gegenschein,”’ or ‘‘ Counterglow,” is a very faint, 
hazy luminosity, which always keeps opposite to the sun 
in the sky—a nearly round spot varying from 10° to 20° in 
diameter, usually a little brighter at the middle, tho one 
observer has reported seeing it with a darkish center. It 
is so faint that when it happens to fall near the Milky 
Way, or even near to any bright star, it is quite drowned 
out, and, of course, therefore, can be observed at all only 
at stations where the sky is perfectly dark, and not vitiated 
by the illumination of gas or electric lights. It seems to 
have been first noticed by Brorsen, in Germany, just forty 
years ago, and since then has been more or less studied by 
a number of observers, who, however, have not fully 
succeeded in solving the mystery. It is quite certain that 
itisin some way connected with the zodiacal light; in 
fact, itis only a brighter and wider portion of the faintly 
luminous ring which bears that name. At present a num- 
ber of observers are watching it carefully in this country, 
as well asin Europe and South America, in hopes to de- 
termine its distance from the earth. It ought to show a 
notable parallax if it is really a compact cloud of any sort 
and nearer than the moon. Barnard, of the Lick Observa- 
tory, has recently published his last year’s observations, 
and they rather confirm the hypothesis that it is due to the 
reflection of sunlight from a multitude of small meveoric 
bodies, which are mostly far beyond the moon, and 
brighten up one by one as they come opposite the sun, just 
as the moon does when itis full; for, as every knows, the 
moon exactly at the full is much brighter than the day be- 
fore or after the full. If this theory is correct each observer 
sees his own “ Gegenschein,” as he does his own rainbow, 
and parallax is out of the question. 
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-.-.Comet A, 1894, discovered by Denning on March 26th, 
passed its perihelion on April 27th, and is now rapidly re- 
ceding from both the earth and the sun. It has never been 
visible to the naked eye, and its only interest lies in the 
fact that it turns out to be a new member of Jupiter’s 
“‘family of comets,” with a period of just a few days less 
than eight years. Comet B, discovered by Gale at Sydney, 
Australia, on April 2d, has come north, and since the first 
of May has been easily visible to the naked eye, tho not at 
all conspicuous. When brightest it was about equal to a 
star of the fourth magnitude, with a faint, straight tail 
three or four degrees long, visible in a small telescope. Its 
orbit is parabolic. The discovery of a comet reported by 
Holmes, of London, on April 9th, turned out to be a mis- 
take which ought not to have been made; the object ob- 
served was a well-known nebula. Tempel’s second comet, 
first discovered in 1873, and again observed in 1878, has 
reappeared, and was discovered at the Cape of Good Hope, 
on May 8th, very near the predicted place. The comet is 
coming north, but is not likely to become conspicuous, or 
even visible to the naked eye. Its period is only a little 
over five years—shorter than that of any other known 
comet except Encke’s. 


.-..The Indian corn, or maize, was first found under 
cultivation by the natives. Its origin has never been de- 
termined beyond all question, tho many ingenious guesses 
have been current. Dr. John W. Harshberger, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has recent)y made a botanical and 
economical study of the plant, and contends that its orig- 
inal native home must have been, ‘in all probability,” 
north of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec and south of the 
22° north latitude, near the ancient seat of the Maya tribes. 








School and College. 


ON May 12th the foundation was laid at Rock Hill, S. C., 
for the Winthrop Normal and Industrial College for 
Women, which will be one of the largest buildings for the 
instruction of women in the United States. The Winthrop 
Normal School of Columbia will be incorporated in it, and 
the industrial feature will be added so as to make thisa 
worthy complement to the Clemson Industrial College for 
Boys, which now has 500 students. These two institutions 
will be the educational monument of the Tillman adminis- 
tration. The following paragraph from Governor Tillman’s 
address is of interest : 





* All the distinctions of wealth will be done away with. Every 
pupil in the school will be required to wear a uniform, and a 
girl’s whole clothing outfit for a year will cost not exceeding $i. 
I’m getting in deep water here, for I am not altogether skilled in 
this department; but I know every father and husband will 
sympathize with our aspirations along this line ; and I will sim- 
ply say as a corollary that I have a daughter off at boarding 
school who has been gone nearlya year. She carried off a big 
Saratoga trunk full, and her mother has gent her so many dresses 
since she left that she will have to buy another trunk to get back 
home with. And we are determined that no girl shall ever leave 
the Winthrop College with or bring to it a Saratoga trunk. There 
will be no conflict or rivalry between the normal and industrial 
departments. In fact, the normal students will be required to 
take industrial training in order that we may be able to have 
manual training taught by the Winthrop graduates in our free 
common schools, when this feature shall be grafted on to our 
school system, as we hope to see done ere long.” 


....-The Pacific Theological Seminary, of Oakland, Cal., 
is the only Congregational seminary west of Chicago, and 
celebrates this yearits twenty-fifth anniversary. It now has 
six full professorships, besides a lecturer on sociology. Dr. 
J. K. McLean became president at the recent commence- 
ment, and has charge of pastoral theology and the train-’ 
ing of students in direct Christian work. Prof. C. S. Nash 
returns from Europe, where he has made extensive 
acquaintance with new methods of mission and other 
church work. Prof. A. G. Warner, of the Leland Stanford, 
Jr., University, will give lectures and superintend work in 
sociology in the junior class. Arrangements have been 
made to provide practical work in the churches and mis- 
sions of San Francisco, each student being assigned to 
some regular work and yeporting weekly to the presi- 
dent. 


.... Western Reserve University has just laid the foun- 
dations for a new physical laboratory for the use of its 
Adelbert College and the College for Women. Mr. Sam- 
uel Mather, of Cleveland, is the donor of the building. It 
will be one of the most complete buildings of its kind. 
Ground has just been broken for a large addition to Guil- 
ford Cottage, the home of the students of the College for 
Women of Western Reserve University. This addition 
will about double the capacity of the home. The indica- 
tions are that the largest freshman class ever admitted 
will be received next September into Adelbert College and 
the College for Women of Western Reserve University. 


....There is in the freshman class at Williams College a 
young prince of the Vei tribe ia Liberia. He has been 
hoping to gain a thorough education here to fit him for the 
position of ruler of his people. He has, however, recently 
been called back to his home to assume the throne in 
order to put an end to the strife between different factions, 
one of which is headed by his uncle, who has practically 
usurped the power. With him will return another prince 
of the same tribe, who came here as representative of the 
people to the World’s Fair at Chicago. 1t was his desire 
also to obtain ah education, and he has succeeded in secur- 
ing a short course of study in Nashville, Tenn. Both 
expect to return some time in August or September. 


_...It seems that at Amherst College the athletic men do 
not wholly neglect general culture. Of the fifty-five men 
selected as competitors for prizes in oratory and declama- 
tion seven are members of the ball team, including the 
captain and two pitchers; and the captain of the athletic 
team is also one of the speakers. 
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personals 


THE death of Mrs. Julia Perkins Ballard, wife of Prof, 
Addison Ballard, D.D., which occurred in New York City, 
April 2ist, takes from the world a woman in whom 
strength, versatility and brightness of mind were so irra- 
diated by an habitually earnest and happy piety as to 
form a character at once unique and delightful. She was 
the youngest of the six children of the late Mr. David 
Pratt, of Athens, O., where she was born March 27th, 1828, 
From the beginning of her Christian life, at the age of 
twelve years, to its close, there might have been truthfully 
applied to her daily and hourly living Tennyson’s words 
written of his dead companion, “‘ That friend of mine who 
lives in God.” As wife of a pastor and college professor she 
made multitudes of devoted and life-long friends. Her 
literary engagements, even when most numerous and 
pressing, never kept her from “ looking well to the ways 
of her household.”” Her beautiful smile of welcome, and 
her kindling eye made unmistakably clear the sincerity of 
her greeting. The poorest, however awkward and illiter- 
ate, felt at home in her presence, while her sunny temper 
and the charm of her conversation drew to her the best in 
any society where she chanced to be. President Mark Hop- 
kins was one of her sincerest friends-and greatly enjoyed 
her rare gifts and lovely character. She was the author of 
eighteen books; the earlier ones published under the nom 
de plume of “ Kruna.” With her friend, Anna Lenthal 
Smith, she published a volume of poems entitled “ The 
Scarlet Oak.” Fifteen years ago she became deeply inter- 
ested in the study of Entomology, and the Putnams have 
recently brought out her ‘‘ Among the Moths and Butter- 
flies”; a book ‘‘ combining all the charm of fiction as to 
its style, with all the strictness of science as to its 
facts,”? and which secured for her honorary member- 
ship in the London Society of Science, Letters and Art. 
After a painful illness of nine weeks, during which her 
heart overflowed with the tenderest love to her Savior and 
her friends, she passed away most peacefully, and was laid 
to rest, as she had desired, in Pittsfield, Mass., the home of 
Mrs. Winifred B. Blake and Mr. Harlan H. Ballard, her 
surviving daughter and son. 


.... The people in Europe have been very much interested 
in the experiences of a party of tourists who were investi- 
gating a stalactite cave at Lugloch, in Styria, Austria. 
While they were in the cave, by some accident, an overflow 
from a stream carried an immense amount of débris over 
the mouth of the cave. Their presence there was known, 
and efforts were immediately made to release them ; but 
the débris was so loose and it was in such quantities that it 
‘Was ten days before their escape was effected. At one time 
all hope had disappeared of rescuing the imprisoned tour- 
ists; but, after a week’s work, sounds within the cave were 
heard, and redoubled efforts put forth, and at last they 
were reached and brought to the light. They had a small 
proportion of food left and a few candles, having hus- 
banded their resources carefully. They were very weak 
and very much unnerved by their experiences, but unin- 
jured. 








Biblical Research. 


In the London Times of recent date Mrs. Agnes S. 
Lewis, one of the sisters who made the important find of 
the Syriac Gospel in the library on Mt. Sinai, gives a de- 
tailed account of the deplorable condition in which that 
famous collection of manuscripts is found, and appeals to 
all the friends of biblical learning and literature for finan- 
cial aid in erecting a building where these treasures, con- 


sisting of many Greek, Syriac, Arabic and Iberian manu-. 


scripts, can be safely stored away. About fifteen or twenty 
thousand dollars would suffice for this purpose. The 
cloister of St. Catharine itself is too poor to undertake the 
erection of such a library building; but the authorities 
have promised that if it is built by friends from abroad 
everything will be done to facilitate the use of this rich 
storehouse by scholars from all lands, At present the 
room of the Abbé is the only place where visiting scholars 
can work, and into this room scarcely a ray of sunlight 
can fall. The monks lack all facilities and room properly 
to take care of their manuscripts. The most valuable of 
these are preserved in wooden chests, If at the hand of 
the Gardhausen Catalog of the Greek Manuscripts in the 
cloisters the student asks to see one or the other of these, 
the monks do their best to find it, but, says Mrs. Lewis, 
this is like hunting a needle in a haystack. The discovery 
of the Apology of Aristides in this cloister in 1889 and of 
the Syriac Gospel codex in 1892 is proof enough of the great 
value of the decuments not yetexamined. Among these are 
also some valuable Arabic codices of the New Testament. 
* Recently an English scholar prepared a catalog of all the 
Semitic manuscripts, with the exception of a few Hebrew, 
in the cloister. It is claimed that when this catalog is 
published specialists will be astonished at the rich con- 
tents ofthis library, especially in the line of Christian 
apocalyptic literature. 


..Several years ago the German traveler, Eduard 
Glaser, discovered a large number of Semitic inscriptions 
in Southern Arabia, and, when these were deciphered, it 
was discovered that they brought intelligence of the 
existence of Minzan and Sabean kingdoms and of a 
knowledge of letters in those districts many centuries 
before Christ. In theinterpretation Glaser was materially 
assisted by Dr. Hommel, of Munich, and Dr. Miiller, of 
Vienna. On the basis of these inscriptions, Professor Sayce 
declared the visit of the Queen of Sheba to Solomon the 
most natural thing in the world. In addition it was also 
learned to a certainty that the representatives of the Semitic 
peoples in Africa, the Abyssinians, were originally estab- 
lished in Southern Arabia. Dr. Glaser has recently re- 
turned from a second expedition to those parts, and has 
brought with him copies of some eight hundred inscrip- 
tions and two hundred and fifty Arabic manuccripts, as 
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also specimens of Arabian antiquities of various kinds. 
He has been helped in his researches by the Bedouins, 
whom he had taught to make squeezes of inscriptions. 
These are able to penetrate regions practically inaccessible 
to the white traveler, and bring materials for research he 
could otherwise not get. The new finds have not yet been 
interpreted. 


..Some reports of the Sinjirli excavations by Dr. von 
Luschan have been made from time to time. Recently the 
Berlin “ Mitteilungen aus den Orientalischen Sammlun- 
gen (1898, Heft XI), gave a lot of new details based on the 
new diggings made in these interesting remnants of 
Hittite civilization and literature in the Amanus regions 
north of the gulf of Antioch. In addition toa number 
of other valuable finds of historic importance in connection 
with Hittite architecture and sculpture, a large memorial 
stone tablet of the Assyrian King Esarhaddon has been 
found, in which in cuneiform inscription the king reports 
of his victory over the Ethiopian and Egyptian King 
Tirhaka (cf. Is. 37: 9). The vanquished king, whose physi- 
ognomy is that of a genuine Negro, is reported in the 
inscription to have been pursued into Egypt, his son, Usa- 
nakhuru, falls into the hands of the victor and is put into 
chains. Memphis is captured, etc. 


..In the Brick Pyramid of Dahshur attempts had been 
made for quite a while to discover some kings’ graves, but 
without success. Recently de Morgan managed to discover 
these in the rocks on which the pyramid has been erected, 
where death chambers for a large number of royal persons 
have been hewn out. Of these a number have now been 
opened. Their existence had been suspected from the fact 
that a large number of valuable finds, such as jewels, gold 
ornaments and the like had been discovered in the pyramid. 
Brugsch-Bey, the brother of Heinrich Brugsch, who now 
has charge of the Museum at Gizeh and is arranging these 
finds there, declares these are the most beautiful specimens 
of the kind ever discovered in Egypt. 


Che Sunday-Schosl. 


LESSON FOR JUNE SD. 
THE PASSOVER INSTITUTED,—Ex. 12: 1-14. 














GOLDEN TEXT.—Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us. 
—1 Cor. 5: 10. 

NoteEs.—" In the land of Egypt.’’—This implies that the 
story wag written out after leaving Egypt. “And 
Aaron.’’—He is here mentioned perhaps because the priests, 
his descendants, were to have special care of the Passover. 
“This month.’’—Abib, beginning about the middle 
of March, at the time of the spring equinox, the natural 
beginning of the year. People differed, as they do now, 
about the beginning of the year. We follow the Gregorian 
calendar. “The tenth day.”—In Egypt spring was 
now well advanced. It was still cool at night, but warm 
by day. «A lamb.”’—In later Jewish custom from ten 
days to a year old. ** Their fathers’ houses.” —T his indi- 
cates the patriarchal division of the people, by relationship. 
“ Until the fourteenth day.”—This keeping the lamb 
selected for four days passed out of custom in later days, 
as impossible when they spent the Passover in Jerusalem 
and bought thelamb there. We must distinguish between 
the Passover in Egypt and that in later days. “At 
even.’—Or “‘ between the two evenings’’; before sunset. 
** On the lintel.’”’—Above the door. “Theinwards.”’ 

—The heart and liver, andall that is eatable——‘ With your 
loins girded.”—This was peculiar to the first institution, 
and not observed afterward. ** Passover.’’—The word 
-means to skip over, omitting something. “* Against 
all thé geds of Egypt.’’—The beasts, bulls, rams, cats, etc., 
worshiped by them. Their great god, Apis, was worshiped 
under the form of a peculiarly marked living bull. 
‘““When I see the blood I will pass over.”—This is very 
anthropomorphic, as if Jehovah needed to be informed 
where they were,and were really walking through the land ; 
but it was necessary to represent it so that the people 
might understand; for their sakes, not Jehovah’s. 
*“ An ordinance forever.’’—And so it has been observed to 
this day with great strictness by the Jews; altho with 
Christians it has passed into the Easter service, Christ 
having been crucified at Passover time. 

Instruction.—This Passover was a national New Year’s 
season. It was much like our Fourth of July. We have 
the same reason for celebrating Independence Day, and a 
patriot ought todo it. Wedo not make enough of a re- 
ligious celebration of Fourth of July. There should every- 
where be meetings, and the Declaration of Independence 
should be read, and patriotic speeches made, and our 
fathers, and our fathers’ God remembered, just as the He- 
brews were told to tell their children why they celebrated 
the Passover. 

A good beginning of the year is well now. At New 
Year’s we ought to make good resolutions, to give our- 
selves again to God. But we can begin a new year any 
time. Now is the accepted time. 

That was a great deliverance out of Egypt, by the power 
of God. So God has delivered us. He made us a free na- 
tion, the happiest nation in the world. We govemn our- 
selves ; we have no expensive army to keep up; we have no 
wars. And God delivers us individually from dangers. 
We should be very thankful. 

The best things are to be given to God. Put the new, 
brightest penny into the contribution box, just as the He- 
brews selected a lamb without blemish. The best is God’s, 
our best time or work. 

If you want to give anything to God take time to think 
about it. Plan for your benevolences just as you do for 
your business or pleasure. Don’t put money in the contri- 
bution box at haphazard, without thought. The Hebrews 
got their lambs ready four daysin advance. 

Does it seem strange that God had to be told where the 
Hebrews lived by seeing the blood? It is no stranger than 













































that God needs to be told in prayer what we want. He 
knows already; but he desires the communion with 
him, and so we talk to him and tell him our needs, 

The Golden Text tells us that Christ, our Passover, is 
sacrificed for us. In this case Paul refers to it 
as an illustration, while talking about purity of life, 
which he illustrates by the cleansing of leaven from the 
house, and then extends the illustration so as to compare 
Christ to the paschal lamb. Another reference is in the 
statement that at our Lord’s crucifixion not a bone of him 
was broken, as with the paschal lamb. The comparison is 
natural, and may teach us that asthe paschal lamb repre- 
sented God’s love for and deliverance of his chosen people, 
and their triumph in him, so Christ is the deliverer of his 
people from the bondage of sin and death. Yet we must 
remember that the paschal lamb was not a sin offering, but 
a triumphal sacrifice, a sort of thanksgiving feast. The 
sin offering was of bulls and goats. 

What haste to get out of Egypt! Are we in haste to 
acquire the liberty with which Christ makes us free ? 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


AINSWORTH, J. W., Union City, called to Milford, Mich. 
BENTLY, C. V., Rossville, Ia., resigns. 

DORWARD, W. H., Algona, called to Webster City, Ia. 
GLOVER, F. Nelson., rec. recently, Bay City, Mich. 

MARBLE, F. E., Wallingford, Conn., called to Stoneham, Mass. 
MARSHALL, H. B., Washburn, Me., accepts call to Amherst, 


MURPHY, J. R., Atchison, Kan., called to Des Moines, Ia. 
REYNOLDS, P., Emporia, Kan., ke 


Srey Ems, SuMMER W., New York, N. Y., called to Blockley, 


a y Ps Amsterdam, called to Strong Place ch., 
STOWE,S. A., Westerlo, called to Farmer's Mills, N. Y. 
WHITCOMB, C. F., Euclid, accepts call to Delphi, N. Y. 











CONGREGATIONAL. 
ALDEN, West, New Grand Chain, Ill, resigns. 
aes Te hy a A. M., Oberlin Sem., pts call to Su 


BARNES, Guorce B., Fargo, recalled to Wahpeton, N. D. 
BATTEY, RicHarp H., Fertile and Mentor, Minn., resigns. 
BLISS, Joun, Trout Creek, Mich., resigns. 

BOSWORTH, U.C., W. Andover, accepts call to Huntsburg, O. 
BRUCE, CHARLES R., Hull, called to Green Mountain, Ia. 
one aenen A., Omaha, Neb., accepts call to Lake Pres- 


mn, 8. 


COOPER, THomas, Plymouth, Eng., called to Minneapolis, 


DADA, Epwin P., Friend, Neb., resigns. 
DEKAY, GrorGeE H., Tulare, Cal., resigns. 
DIXON, Junin H., Chamberlain, S. D., called to Viroqua, Wis. 


ba ot W., "Kewark, N.J., accepts call to Hastings and 


J ghey Henry E., Vacaville, Cal., wi jignat 
he unanimous request of the church. remestinns east 


nuEDy, JOHN L., Yale Sem., accepts oe to Lysander, N. Y. 
KNIGHT, F. T., Hartford Sem., called to Irasburg, Vt. 
LEUTHI, Louis J., Oberlin Sem., accepts call to Dover, O. 
LiQgD, & GEorGE, Lockport, ill, accepts call to Huntington, 


LODER, ACHILLEs L., Norwood, Mass., 


a en: A., Fredonia, accepts call to East Newton and 


Lon. J. Monrok, Chester, Mich., accepts call to Rodman, 


MANN, W. E., Bangor Sem.., accepts call to Dexter, Me. 


MESERVE, Wim N., 
Murphy's, Cal San Francisco, accepts call to 


MILLAR, WILLIAM H., Chesaning, Mich., resigns. 


NORRIS, J. W.. Yale Divinity School, 
~ Row York Oty. Fee ee ee cats Meee. 


OLIPHANT, CHARLES H,, Methuen, Mass., called to Portland, 


PRESTON, Miss Ast L., Magnolia, Ia., resigns. 

REED, CHarugs F., Pierre, S. D., resigns. 

RENSHAW, W114 E., Gilsum, accepts call to Warner, N. H. 
SEYMOUR, E. P., First ch., Morrisville, Vt., resigns. 


LUTHERAN, 


BAKER, E. K.., Orrville, Penn., resigns. 
oo” eee 8. G., Emporia, Kan., accepts call to Colum- 


a 2 “i N. J., Manchester, N. H., accepts call to Brooklyn, 


LAKE, J. W., Ghent, accepts call to Chatham, N. Y. 
MANIFOLD, J.H. C., Salona, accepts call to Venango, Penn. 
PETERSON, G., Tower, accepts call to Rush City, Minn. 


——. W. G., Gettysburg Theo. Sem., called to Idaville, 


SWITZER, J. E., Ramsey, accepts call to Allendale, N. J. 
WERNER, O. S., Warren and Vega, Minn., resigns. 
YOUNG, 8., Rockaway, Neb., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
AIKMAN, WILLIAM, Atlantic City, N. J., resigns. 
AUSTIN, CHaRL&s, inst. May 15th, Glenfield, Penn. 


CayROuHA, C. H., called to permanent pastorate, Stuart, 


swiss. RoBeERT B., Ogden, Utah, accepts call to Grand View, 


HOUGH, J, O., Delevan, accepts call to Olney, Ill. 
GRIFFITHS, Joun H., inst. May 10th, Westfield, Wis. 
McLEAN, A., S ummerville, Ore., resigns. 

McNAIR, WILso0R, inst. recently Atlantic Highlands, Cal. 
MARCELLUS, A., Oakland, Cal., resigns. 

MOORE, Davin R.. Logan, called to Dayton, O. 

PATTERSON, J. M., Omaha, Neb., accepts call to Detroit, Mich. 


RUSSELL, THomas W., . 
sat ha AS as McCormick Theo. Sem., accepts call to 


SAMMES, Fr. M., Derby, accepts call to Oxford and Mt. Vernon, 
STEWART, J. E., Union, Ore., resigns. 
STONE, Joun T., Hampton, accepts call to Utica, N. Y. 
THOMPSON, G. R., Wilmington, Del., called to Detroit, Mich. 
WASSON, 8S. C., Princeton Theo. Sem., accepts call to Lebanon, 
WILLITTS, A. A., Dayton, O., resigns. 
, MISCELLANEOUS. 

pore J. L., Ref. Ger., inst. May 28d, Pennsburg, Penn. 

AMPBE W. A., 1 

angees. Wy. L.. United Pres., Orchard, Neb., accepts cal 

Payson, F. L., Univ., Westbrook, accepts call to Lisbon Falls, 


ery Ne Rpwanp 8S., Ref. Dutch, Aspen, Col., called to Pier- 





Sins. 


BY E. IRENZUS STEVENSON, 


IN the course of a year many letters reach the editor of a 
journal’s music department in which he is asked for an 
opinion ia matters of more serious responsibility than is 
quite acceptable. Perhaps the questions which most give 
one pause are those with respect to the entrance, not ab- 
solutely of necessity, of the amateur into the career of the 
professional musician, At the writer’s hand lies a new 
example—a long letter from a stranger, a young woman, 
evidently a thoroughly intelligent student and a close self- 
critic. Ske defines wnat she has accomplished; and she 
asks whether with a voice that, it would appear, has al- 
ready had careful training (under two excellent instruct- 
ors named by her), and after more than the average test of 
her acceptability as asinger before the more critical sort 
of society-public, she can start in for the career of a profes- 
sional singer with any reasonable hope of “ real success.” 
Her qualifications, as she sets them forth, evidently with 
modesty and discrimination,aresuperior. The tests of fitness 
fora wider field seem to have been special. Circumstances,she 
says, urge her to make her voice a breadwinner. Her fur- 
ther tuition and, in part, the expenses of her earlier years 
of effort will be provided. Sofar so good. But it seems 

that there is something else that is open to her; some- 
thing for which she has no enthusiasm, but which avoids 

the “ risks of disappointment and artistic failure,” as she 
expresses it. She hesitates—and wisely. 

The answer to such a question depends much on what 
the querist means by the word success; and in this case 
modesty appears to make the correspondent’s measure less 
definite. But in considering the chances of achieving or 
missing a sufficient recognition on the concert or operatic 
stage to repay for the struggles and sacrifices before it, the 
man or woman who decides on the risk cannot be too 
strongly urged to remember one thing among the many— 
that to learn profitably ought also to mean to teach well. 
Even if the artist early must give over that ‘‘real success’’ 
before the uninterested public, the possession of a thor- 
oughly good method opens the career of the successful 
teacher. It is not to bedespised. It is as honorable as it is 
invaluable. Of course, it is relatively adowncome; but 
what if it be all that is left, indeed ? In such a contingency 
teaching is a stanch long boat. It has practical compen- 
sations. 

Whatever the vocal student may learn, should be good, 
and worth communicating. In being well taught, 
he or she should remember the chances of needing 
some day to clearly and ——— communicate, 
A good teacher does not ways make a _ world- 
wide reputation. But unless conditions are remark- 
ably adverse, the chance of makiug a good living 
aod of making more than that, are nowadays uliarly 
liberal. Ambition may have to be laid aside, but to the 
superior teacher service to music and prosperity for one’s 
self are birds fairly in hand rather than in the bush. First- 
class, intelligent, earnest, zealous vocal teachers are not yet 
so plentiful as to be all starving together. The probabilities 
are that there never will be that many. You may lose a 
voice ; but you need not lose tbe faculty of imparting the 
best sort of use of the voice to others even more gifted and , 
kindlier served by musical fortune. One has no business 
to learn only to sing in the best way; the foundation for 
showing how to sing must be acquired at the same time. 
It is the best of umbrellas when the rainy season in music 
comes, if it come, 

One is tempted to dwell on the joys of a popular ‘‘ real 
success.” But it is not wise. Let it come if it 
will be so good;. and long may it last. Yet its 
long is apt to be short. There is notoriously no 
tide of oblivion which is so swift and so cruel 
as the musical. The period of great success and 
of useful reputation can be, and constantly is, utterly 
disproportionate to the length of the artist’s life. There 
may be a whole waste of years before there comes one sea- 
son or so which means fame and money ; or a greater and 

more bitter term of declension and popularindifference may 
succeed such aclimax. The equation, or rather the inequa 
tion, is more striking in music as a public profession than 
in the experiences of either the theatrical worker, the 
painter, or the litterateur. For in the case of the actor, or 
actress, even what can be called a great success for a time 
is apt to be confined to a narrow geographical radius—the 
message of art is not through a universal medium. And 
the painter and the writer can struggle on fairly actively 
and fill something like a professional even if real vogue 
be a sweet cup withdrawn from their lips. But with the 
singer, the player—one may add, occasionally the com- 
poser—it is not so; and if life be prolonged .there may be 
continued most pitifully all the weariness and hardship 
of being only a name in the columns of the newspapers or 
dictionaries. It is a consideration that well may give 
pause to those who have real artistic capital, but who 
must burn good wooden ships behind them before 
taking up the musician’s life. 

A fresh reminder of the truth of this, not fso very 
long ago came forcibly to some English-speaking tour- 
ists rambling about Europe. They were in a certain 
large foreign city. In course of an excursion they 
were delayed overnight in an unlovely suburb and 
at a third-rate hotel, one of their party having met 
with a slight accident. Into the eating room of the little 
place, while they werggtrying in vain to compass a fairly 
clean and wholesome meul, came a woman, obviously past 
threescore and ten, unlovely, wrinkled, bent and, as they 
soon discovered, in haif-palsied feebleness. Another woman, 
herself beyond middle years, gn, her. The twoa 
peared to be habitués of the inn, as far as taking their m 
daily nit. About the older guest was still as tion of 
that indefinite thing, presence, tho she was ill-fed, ill-clad, 
and pathetically infirm. Suddenly something in the 
cooking or the serving displeased ner. Analtercation of a 
most vehement sort came between the host and the pair. 
With difficulty the innkeeper adjusted it. Thetwo women 
finished their meal and went away, the elder one hob- 
bling on the other’s arm. ‘The three strangers were struck 
with the air of a ce and the diction of this sordid 
older wrangler. Presently the host came and apologized for 
the incident. “Who is she?” they asked. ‘* Oh, tnat is 
the old’”’— and he named the name of an artist of extraor- 
dinary celebrity—‘‘she still lives—here.’’ They were mys- 
tified and incredulous, It was a name historic in the 
musical stage, belonging to the art of whole decades ago, 
the star of earlier generations of omnes @ person 
that the members of that little musical party supposed 
dead for years and years, or else lingering out life some- 
where in the affluence and comfort that the hight of an 
extraordinary career should have brought to her. But 
there was no mistake in the ideatity. It was the very 1n- 
dividual, still living on the affectionate cnarity of a long- 
ago pupil; living in spite of any mortuary references; oid 
and poor; and with a weakened mind and decrepit body. 
She had not been before a public in more then a of 
that century, while in its musical annals her name had a 
distinct place. Asa matter of mathematics her brilliant 
artistic life stood to her term of human in the 
Proportion of a startlingly small fraction, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
Ucws of the Wee. 


DOMESTIC. 

In the Senate the debate on the Tariff has continued. 
Two schedules have been passed and there are yet twelve 
to come besides the free list. The Republican Senators 
have decided to insist upon what discussion may be needed 
upon each one of the amendments. So far there has been 
very little discussion. More important ones may require 
a longer time. Meanwhile the question of the Appropria- 
tion bills has come up. They are being passed by the 
House, butin order for their consideration in the Senate 
some time must be taken from the Tariff bill. There re- 
mains scarcely time for the proper discussion of Appropri- 
ation bills before the first of July, when they go into effect. 
There has been some talk of preparing rules for closure, 
but there seems to be little probability of such rules being 
passed. There has been considerable talk over charges 
of bribery made by lobbyists with regard to the Tariff bill, 
Senators Hunton, of Virginia, and Kyle, of South Dakota, 
it is said, have been approached with offers of $15,000 and 
$25,000 for their votes against the bill. Both men intimate 
that the reports are true and implicate a man who has been 
known in the lobby for some time. On motion of Senator 
Lodge, of Massachusetts, there is to be a committee of in- 
vestigation to sit in executive session. 


-..-Governor Flower has vetoed the Bipartisan Police 
Bill for New York City, also the bill appropriating $25,000 
for the investigating committee, now in session in this 
city. Nothwithstanding this veto, Dr. Parkhurst and the 
committee announce that the work will go on, sufficient 
funds being secured by personal subscription to guarantee 
the necessary expenses. The vetoes were based upon the 
claim that they were purely partisan in their characterand 
purpose, 


.... The Coxey movement continues to attract less and 
less attention. Coxey and his assistants have been sen- 
tenced to twenty days’ imprisonment. Their army has 
been obliged to withdraw from Washington, and is 
rapidly dwindling from desertions. From the West 
come continued reports of violence by the various bands 
in stealing trains, etc., followed by arrests by officials. 


....The coa! strike continues, and the effects are becom- 
ing very serious, many railroads and steamers using 
soft coal being on very short allowance. A conference of 
operators and strikers was held at Cleveland, but with no 
result, tho some miners in Maryland and West Virginia 
returned to work. 


....-Mr. Terence V. Powderly and some associates have 
been expelled from the Knights of Labor for their efforts 
to secure a union of that organization with the Federation 
of Labor. There is an opportunity for repeal, but it is not 
probable that the decision of the executive committee will 
be reversed. 


....There have been very heavy storms throughout the 
country, especially along the lake shores. Near Chicago 
numerous disasters occurred with serious loss of life, In 
Western Pennsylvania the heavy rainfall caused severe 
floods and a renewed Johnstown disaster was much feared. 


....-The largest armor plate ever forged, offered to the 
Government for the ‘‘Indiana,’”’ was put to the test and 
broken to pieces by two shots from a 12-inch gun. 


FOREIGN. 


...-The report of the British Royal Commission on the 
World’s Fair has been published. Its tone is decidedly 
favorable to the Exhibition. While acknowledging that 
it were easy to criticise, it speaks of it as undeniably ‘‘a 
courageous inception, splendid in execution and successful 
in its results.”’? It says that Europe did not appreciate its 
proper value, owing, perhaps to the incomplete condition 
of things at the outset, thus giving a false impression, which 
prevailed throughout the Exposition. It calls attention to 
the fact that all information upon American affairs comes 
to “Europe from the Eastern States, which were never 
kindly disposed toward Chicago and the Fair.”” Whereas 
at previous exhibitions the exhibits themselves have been 
almost the sole attraction, the great feature in the Chicago 
Fair was the unique arrangement of the frame of the 
picture. The general effect, splendor of the buildings, 
and the beauty of the situation were not less notable than 
the importance of the exhibits as evidencing industrial 
and scientific progress. With regard to the part taken 
by Great Britain the report says that while she had less 
to gain than any rival, yet if she had not taken a prom- 
inent part it would have been very disastrous to her 
trade. 


...»The Servian Court of Cassatian has declared void the 
royal ukase annulling the measures of the Regents against 
ex-King Milan and Queen Natalie. They are thus there- 
fore held to be still destitute of constitutional rights. As 
a result King Alexander has issued a proclamation sus- 
pending the present constitution and restoring that of 1869. 
It abrogates all laws contrary to that constitution and re- 
vives others which have since been repealed. It appoints a 
new Council of State and a new Court of Cassatian. The 
Ministry has resigned but have been assured that they en- 
joy the King’s fullest confidence,and all the Ministers have 
been confirmed in their functions. 


..+«The Federal Council in Germany has not yet acted 
upon the bill to repeal the anti-Jesuit law, which passed 
the Reichstag some time since. Prominent people, such as 
the King of Wurtemberg, the Regent of Bavaria, the Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and others, have expressed a very 
decided opinion against the bill, and Chancellor von 
Caprivi gave two delegates from the Prussian Church as- 
surance that he would never assent to the return of a 
Jesuit order. Numerous petitions are being sent up from 
all over the country, showing that the popular prejudice 
against the order is very great indeed. 
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--..The situation in England seems to be growing more 
serious. Sir William Harcourt, the Government leader in 
the House, itis reported, has informed some of the Irish 
leaders, that the next general election will probably take 
place in July, and similar statements have been credited 
to other Liberal authorities. The Welsh members appear 
to be withdrawing their support. They are dissatisfied 
with the Disestablishment bill and claim that they must 
take a leaf from the book of the Irish and observe strict 
independence, refusing unswerving support to the Govern- 
ment. 


--+-There has been during the past week a Congress of 
Miners in Berlin. There was considerable disturbance in 
connection with the different sessions. The Belgian and 
French delegates were very bitter in their socialistic 
speeches. The English deprecated such discussion, and 
were supported by the Germans. In the main, there seems 
to have been more of an approach to international unity 
on matters of general importance than has been at any 
other time. 


.-..There has been considerable trouble in France over a 
circular sent by the Papal Nuncio to the bishops, instruct- 
ing them to refuse to accord to the laws regulating church 
wardens’ accounts, The Premier showed that the Govern- 
ment had written to the Vatican in regard to the matter 
and had received an assurance that a similar occurrence 
would not happen again. The Ministry was supported by 
a large majority. 


..-.-General Peixoto’s action in severing diplomatic rela- 
tions with Portugal has been unanimously approved by 
the Brazilian Congress. Meanwhile the commanders who 
allowed the Brazilian rebels to escape are to be court mar- 
tialed, and in view of this fact the action of the Brazilian 
Government is looked upon with astonishment at Lisbon. 
The British Government takes charge of Portuguese inter- 
ests in Brazil. 


-»--A report comes from Cairo that a criminal indict- 
ment has been lodged inthe Paris Appeal Court against 
Count de Lesseps and the early directors of the Suez Canal 
for embezzling money assigned for the construction of the 
Canal. Several millions is said to have been involved, and 
the issues may be as momentous as the Panama Canal 
scandal. 


....Ln Italy the debate on the War Budget has been ex- 
ceedingly stormy, the opposition insisting that several 
items should be cut down. The Budget was passed by 
only nine majority, and as a result the situation is con- 
sidered extremely complicated if not critical, and it is 
hinted that a dissolution is likely. 


....The German Government has decided to send five 
warships to Samoa at an early date, and also a regiment of 
infantry. This has given rise to the report that in case 
the United States should withdraw from the treaty Ger- 
many would establish a protectorate with the assent of 
England. 


----AS reports come in from Venezuela it appears that 
the loss of hfe has been greater than was supposed. Merida, 
the capital of the State of Los Andes, near the borders of 
Columbia, and several villages have been totally destroyed. 
There were rumors that about ten thousand lives were 
lost, but they seem to be exaggerated. 


....-Robert Clarence, the Mosquito chief, has been re- 
stored to his rights in Bluefields through the influence of 
the British. The Americans are glad of the result, altho 
they regret that what they have been pleading for should 
not have been secured by the American Government. 


.... The formal opening of the Manchester Ship Canal 
took place ou May 21st, with elaborate ceremonies. Seven 


miles of street were lined with stands and decorated with , 


flags, banners and floral arches. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


A STRIKING definition of the religion of the “ Brahmo- 
Somaj,” a Hindu sect which leans toward Christianity, has been 
lately given, by one of the teachers of this faith, in a very brief 
sentence. It is, said he,“ Unitarianism plus spirituality.’’—The 
Presbyterian. 





....Doyou know what the difference is between statesmanship 
and politics? Well, politics is the statesmanship with the moral 
gristle left out. Politics is in certuin respects a great deal worse 
than depravity, pure andsimple. Ihave had to deal with men 
who were deliberately and consisteatly wicked and with poli- 
ticians, and I would rather cope with ten of the former than one 
of the latter. I know we are told we ought not to mix with these 
earthly pursuits, or totrail our clerical robes through the dust of 
secular life. The idea of a rabble of cut-throats, thieves and liber- 
tines presuming to stand off and to tell God’s prophets to keep 
their hands off the ark of the covenant when the sole regard they 
have for the ark is their sacrilegious appetite for the golden pot 
of money that is preserved in its interior! Dont let these dirty 
hypocrites fool you. A short while ago i uttered a thirty minute 
indictment against the blood-curdling scoundrels who are suck- 
ing the life out of the city. It set them all wriggling like worms 
on a hot shovel.—Dr. C. H. PARKHURST. 


....-Dr. Talmage has taken a resolute stand against a renewal of 
the fi ial embarr ts under which he has been laboring 
for many years. He has declared that all the debts of the Brook- 
lyn Tabernacle must be liquidated, and at least $280,000 secured 
before he will enter into another church-building enterprise. This 
decision may involve the disbandment of his large congregation, 
but it is creditable to his business sagacity and good sense, The 
rebuilding of the Tabernacle on the present site with another 
debt of $200,000 would be a blunder almost ; criminal for experi- 
ence has shown t, while he is a popular preacher capable of 
drawing about him great audiences, he cannot depend upon them 
for the financial support required to pay for costly structyres 
largely builton credit. Himself possessing business shrewdness 
and practical ability in no ordinary degree, he has expended the 
best years of his life in ministering to a congregation which was 
hopelessly involved in debt, He cannot be censured if he re- 
fuses to go through another campaign of this harassing and de- 
moralizing nature.—New York Tribune. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 





THE Assembly at Saratoga will evidently be not the 
least important of the series in recent years. A full 
report will appear in THE INDEPENDENT, that our read- 
ers may know the form in which the important ques- 
tions are presented and how they are disposed of. The 
reports in the daily papers are somewhat confusing as to’ 
the character of the Assembly, the correspondents evi- 
dently inferring that all those who voted for Dr. Brown, 
of Oregon, are to be classed as friends of Dr. Briggs, or 
as liberals, Our own correspondent, whom we have al- 
ways found to be very fair, represents the Assembly as 
being overwhelmingly conservative, almost ten to one. 
Many of the commissioners, we’ are told, are new men, 
and they, perhaps, are without the deep feeling that has 
characterized the Assemblies of preceding years. 

The important questions with which the Assembly has 
to deal, are, first, the case of Prof. Henry Preserved 
Smith, which comes up on appeal from the decision of 
the Synod of Ohio, affirming the sentence of suspension 
pronounced against him by the Cincinnati Presbytery, 
In principle and in the doctrinal questions involved, this 
case is not widely different from that of Professor Briggs. 
Indeed, attention was first attracted to the Cincinnati 
professor by his defense of the position taken by the New 
York professor in his inaugural address. The Assembly 
has decided to entertain his appeal, and hear the case at 
length,.and then render its decision, which we do not 
anticipate will be different from that given at Washing- 
ton last, year against Dr. Briggs. 

Another matter of not inferior importance to the Pres- 
byterian Church is that of the control of the theological 
seminaries. We giveelsewhere the majority report and 
also the substance of the minority report, for the com- 
mittee is divided—not so much in its findings as in its 
recommendations. The majority desire the Church, 
through the General Assembly, to have direct control of 
the institutions for the training of ministers, while the 
minority believes that the Church through the right of 
the General Assembly to approve or disapprove of new 
professors and of the annual reports, and through the 
power of its courts over the admission of candidates to 
the ministry and over ministers, has already effective 
control. It is uncertain what action the Assembly will 
take in this matter ; but it seems to us that on this point 
the minority are nearer right than the majority. 

Suppose it were very desirable that the General 
Assembly should have direct control of the property and 
administration and faculty of the seminaries, how would 
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it be able to secure it? The larger proportion of the 
property is not under the control of the Church, as 
shown by the committee in its report last year. The 
General Assembly, of course, cannot compel the trustees 
to make the property over to the Church. Even if it 
could do this and gain control of the administration of 
all the seminaries, it could not prevent members of the 
Church from organizing independent seminaries. There 
is one such already. Independently of any question of 
heretical teachings in the seminaries we can imagine 
that many among those who control them could give 
strong reasons against the proposed transfer to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, 

Of course the question of the federation of Presbyte- 
rian branches, that of reunion with the Southern Church 
and that of co-operation with the Southern Church in 
work among the Freedmen, will receive much attention. 
Evidently the plan of the Birmingham Conference on 
the last point is a failure. It is not acceptable to the 
Southern Church and must, of course, be given up. 
Another effort will be made by the appointment of com- 
mittees to see whether a common ground of union cannot 
be reached for the two Churches, If this could be done 
of course everybody would rejoice, providing no impor- 
tant principle is sacrificed. If the Saratoga Assembly 
condemns Professor Smith the objections of the Suuthern 
Presbyterians on doctrinal grounds would be minimized 
and the chief barrier would be the Negro question; and 
we do not see how that can be settled without a surren- 
der on one side or the other, and this we suppose is not 
to be looked for. 

We observe that the Committee on Church Unity has 
presented two reports with reference to union with the 
Episcopal Church. The majority recommend that 
further correspondence be suspended until the Episcopal 
General Convention gives its commission authority to 
‘‘accept and act upon the doctrine of mutual recogni- 
tion and reciprocity.” A minority report was also pre- 
sented by Dr. Smith, the chairman, directing that 
‘‘ further steps looking to practical unity ” be suspended. 
This last recommendation would allow, we suppose, 
further correspondence, provided it avoided taking a 
practical form. In both reports we seem to see the 
effect of the letters of the Episcopal bishops, recently 
published by THE INDEPENDENT, pronouncing against 
ministerial reciprocity. 


2 





THE CATHOLIC REACTION. 


TuarT there is just now a Catholic reaction is hardly to 
be denied. In this country the Roman Catholics were, 
until a few years ago, more uniformly violent reactiona- 
ries than the Catholics of Europe. A liberal Catholic 
was a person scarcely heard of. The long reign of Pius 
IX favored Ultramontanism, and,without forgetting the 
honored names of the Archbishop of St. Louis and the 
Bishop of Little Rock, we may say that there was very 
little of what has since been called an ‘‘ American 
color” to the Roman Catholic Church of America, It 
was mostly foreign in its composition, and medievally 
foreign in its ideas. 

The first struggles for liberty of action and independ- 
ence of thought were severely punished by the bishops, 
who had autocratic power, hardly relieved by the nomi- 
nal right of appeal to Rome. We remember how the 
‘agitation started by Father Corrigan, of Hoboken, some 
twenty years ago, for a system of government which 
would give priests the right of trial and appeal was 
rebuked and his writings suppressed. We remember 
how similar suggestions from Rome itself were resisted 
by the Bishops at the time of the last Baltimore Council, 
and how slow they were to institute the smaller reforms 
that were inaugurated. 

But at last the spirit of the new Pope and the spirit of 
the times invaded even the American Catholic Church, 
Under a generous Cardinal Archbishop the chief liberal 
influences have been the new Catholic University at 
Washington and the eloquent and impetuous Archbishop 
of St. Paul. This liberal party made challenge to the 
public at the Catholic Centennial at Baltimore, secured 
the support of the Papal Delegate, and scured a victory, 
first in the great Cahensly dispute, then in the personal 
cases of Dr. McGlynn and Father Corrigan, and had the 
backing of half a dozen vigorous and courageous Catho- 
lic newspapers that gloried in their new liberty. 

But at present there appears to be a serious reaction, 
the signs of which have become more numerous since 
the memorable visit of Mgr. Satolli to Archbishop Corri- 
gan. The Papal Delegate must have observed of late the 
lack of an active and vigorous liberal party led by a 
considerable number of determined men and supported 
by a sufficient number of newspapers. The newspapers, 
unfortunately, do not easily maintain the independence 
which they declared at their late Chicago convention. 
They fear the bishops and archbishops who control the 
dioceses wheré they are published ; and when they ven- 
ture on any special independence they are rebuked, if 
not crushed. The Western Watchman, of St. Louis, has 
been silenced ; the same is true of The Colorado Catholic. 
For some inexplicable reason, The Northwestern Chroni- 

cle, published in Archbishop Ireland’s city, has appar- 
ently passed out of his control, and might better have 
ceased to appear. The Catholic Union and Times, of 
Buffalo, is just now very discreet, altho its editor, Father 
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Cronin, was the author of the pronunciamento on the 
liberty of Catholic editors. There is scarce a single rec- 
ognized Catholic paper that we recall which now ven- 
tures to say a word on any subject which would arouse 
difference of opinion. We mention only the irrepressible 
Catholic temperance paper, Griffin’s Journal, which says, 
under the title, ‘‘ Lost ! Lost! Lost !’: 

“The Battle for the Freedom of the Catholic Press is 
over. The Warrior Watchman has surrendered. It had to. 
But the revelation of the position of the contestants is 
startling and deplorable.” 

It goes on to show how unfairly the editor of the 
Watchman was treated, and then says: 

“‘ However, the Battle for Freedom is lost. Nota paper 
dared take the side of the battler. . . 

‘* Every Catholic editor knows he is not free to speak as 
he thinks it right and proper without being struck down 
if he dares todoso. A press that is subject to an author- 
ity which can command, advise, warn or directis nota 
Free Press. The very fact is slavery even tho the lash of 
the master be not blood-stained. Isa Press free when the 
Watchman is compelled to advocate the laws respecting 
the exemption of the clergy from the jurisdiction of the 
secular courts ?”’ 

There have been other events which have aided the 
reaction. One is the death of Father Corrigan, of 
Hoboken; another the apparent withdrawal from the 
conflict of the professors in the Catholic University at 
Washington ; another the success of Archbishop Corri- 
gan in keeping Dr. McGlynn and Dr. Burtsell in retire- 
ment ; and yet another, perhaps, the failure to suppress 
the opposition of the bishops to the continuance of 
Satolli in America. Bishop Spaulding but speaks Arch- 
bishop Corrigan’s mind when he repeats, even in Rome 
itself, that the bishops of the United States want home 
rule—that is, their own rule without appeal; and that, 
therefore, Satolli must go. And we need not forget that 
here in New York the Archbishop hassecured the active 
support of a paper asenergetic and influential as The Sun, 
It is curious that for an effective tho disguised attack 
upon the conduct of Archbishop Corrigan we now have 
to goto The Catholic Herald, of this city, Dr. Michael 
Walsh’s paper, which was until lately the foe of Satolli 
and the eulogist of Archbishop Corrigan, but which, 
several months ago fell out with the latter, and now 
practically attacks him. The Sun lately republished from 
the London Tablet a story about the restoration of Dr, 
McGlynn which reflected upon Satolli’s decision of the 
case and supported the Archbishop's contention. Now 
The Catholic Herald says that that was written by the 
Rev. Kenelm Vaughan, ‘‘ who was recently the guest of 
Archbishop Corrigan, and for his own sake and that of 
his brother, Cardinal Vaughan, was treated with all that 
courtesy and kindness which makes the home life of our 
beloved Archbishop so blessed.” It goes on to say that 
while here he got this ridiculous story, which he must 
have obtained ‘‘from some practical joker like Mr. 
George Bliss; he certainly could not have got it from 
Archbishop Corrigan or any well-informed priest in the 
diocese of New York,” and so ‘‘ poor Father Vaughan is 
a victim of misplaced confidence,” Now this is nothing 
else than a disguised attack upon Archbishop Corrigan, 
whose mouthpiece it is evident that Father Vaughan has 
been. 

We have then just now one of those periodical reflu- 
ent waves which are to be expected in every advance. 
What has been gained cannot be entirely lost ; and altho 
almost every story from Rome is immediately contra- 
dicted, yet there may be truth in the last one that has 
reached us, that the Congregation of the Propaganda 
will soon intervene between Satolli and his opponents, 
and that another American Plenary Council may becalled 
to settle the difficulties in the Church, 
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THE USUAL HOLMAN FOLLY. 








THE Indian Appropriation bill, as reported to the 
House by Mr. Holman and his Committee on Indian 
Affairs, is an interesting study in political economics. 

The present Indian Comissioner, Mr. Browning, frank- 
ly stated in his annual report, published last fall, that he 
was reducing his estimates for the Indian service to 
their lowest point, and would ask that the next appro- 
priation be decidedly smaller than its predecessor. The 
committee has pared closer than the Commissioner, and 
cut to the quick, and it points with unpardonable pride 
to the following figures : 


Appropriated for the year ending June 30th, 1804..., $7,854,240 38 
Estimated by the Indian Office for the year ending 


Jee BO, MIG. a. oie. onc ks acess seared pansactbenes 6,981,756 61 
Reported by the House Committee for the year end- 
ing June Wty 180G..........scccccccccccescvessnecccs 6,611,260 78 


The appropriations for 1894 had some unusual items, 
such as payments for ceded lands, etc., amounting to 
$496,000, and similar items in the bill recommended by 
the committee amount to $161,000. Eliminating these 
items, and considering only provision made for the cur- 
rent expenses of the Indian service, it appears that it is 
proposed that the Indian service, after July ist next, 
shall get along with $800,000 less than it has for this cur- 
rent year, and nearly $400,000 less than was asked for by 
the Commissioner. 4 

Of course, no reduction could be made in the sums due 
the Indians under treaty obligations—a total of nearly 
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three million dollars; so the descent has been made 
largely upon the Indian schools! With one fell swoop 
$189,000 is taken from the amount given this year for 
general educational purposes, and $20,000 more from the 
amount given for schools among the Sioux. The con- 
tract schools, for which special appropriations have hith- 
erto been made, aggregating $177,790, have been consid- 
erately let alone, except the excellent White’s Manual 
Labor Training School, conducted by the Friends, which 
is cut from $10,020 to $6,000. Other schools which re- 
ceive such special appropriations are : 


St. Boniface, Banming, Cal...........ceccccsecceceeecees cesses $12,500 
Holy Family, Blackfeet reserve, Mont..............ceeeeees 12,500 
St. John’s and St. Benedict’s, Stearns Co., Minn........... 15,000 
St. Paul’s, Clontarf, Minn........ ds vou ni biathnameaess ciecuet 15,000 
Normal and Agricultural Institute, Hampton, Va......... 20,040 
Lincoln Institute, Philadelphia, Penn....................:- 38,400 
St. Ignatius, Fiathead reserve, Mont................2...0008 45,000 
St. Joseph’s, Rensselaer, Indiana....................ceeeeeee 8,330 
Kate Drexel, Umatilla reserve, Ore..............cccceeeeeeee 6,000 


The non-reservation Government schools remain on an 
average in statu quo, about half of them having larger 
and about half smaller appropriations than were given 
last year. Among the latter is the Carlisle school, from 
which $10,000 for transportation of pupils is deducted, 
also $5,000 for improvements, and the $1,000 which 
Congress has hithertv honored itself in giving to Cap- 
tain Pratt as ‘‘additional pay of military officer acting 
as superintendent,” $16,000 in all. By means of his 
“outing system,” Captain Pratt has always cared for a 
much larger number of pupils than the Carlislé appro- 
priation called for, or, in other words, supported his pu- 
pils at lower rates than the appropriation required. 
Why this should be followed by a slap in the face does 
not appear, especially in view of the very remarkable 
showing of their native capacity and their admirable 
school training which representative pupils of the 
Carlisle school have recently made in New York, Phila- 
deiphia and other cities. The Senate may be expected 
to make an amende honorable in this as in other cases, 

The Board of Indian Commissioners, instead of being leg- 
islated out of existence in a comparatively manly way, is 
tobestarved out. By making no provision for its expenses 
which include rent of office, salary of secretary, travel- 
ing expenses of its members attending lettings of con- 
tracts, visiting agencies, etc., a saving of $5,000 is made, 
about one-half the valuation which Mr. Holman as well 
as each member of the committee puts on his own serv- 
ices and expenses, 

The committee in its report accompanying the bill 
naively remarks: ‘‘ A few salaries have been moderately 
reduced.” Among these are the Superintendent of In- 
dian schools, and the five Indian inspectors, scaled down. 
from $3,000 to $2,500; also ten Indian agents reduced to 
$1,800, three from $2,200, and seven from $2,000. Fortu- 
nately eight of these agencies are among those now filled 
by military officers, and it is hoped that by the time the 
unwisdom of trying to make an Indian agent out of an 
army officer shall have been demonstrated, Congress will 
have also recognized the wisdom of offering adequate 
salaries to the men to whom it intrusts the care of agen- 
cies having the largest oumber of Indians and the most 
difficult and complicated affairs to be administered. 
One lone Dakota agent seems to have had a “ pull,” since 
his salary is raised from $1,500 to $1,700. 

The appropriation for Indian police has been reduced 
$25,000, one-sixth, in spite of the fact that their inade- 
quate pay, invaluable service and meager equipment 
have again and again been urged upon Congress. 


<> 
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THE GREATEST REVIVAL OF THE YEAR. 


THE greatest revival of the yearis probably that which 
has taken place in India and which is described by 
Bishop Thoburn on another page of THE INDEPENDENT, 
We have had some very successful evangelistic cam- 
paigns in this country ; but we doubt whether, in a terri- 
tory of equal extent and with an equal force of workers, 
such results can be found anywhere in the United States 
as Bishop Thoburn reports for the North and Northwest 
India Conferences of ¢he Methodist Episcopal Church. 
We mentioned some time ago that the North India Con- 
ference is the banner conference of that Church, with 
respect to Sunday-schools, having more of them than 
any conference in the United States. 

Bishop Thoburn’s.article gives us a very clear idea of 
the causes, extent and character of this movement. It 
is natural to wish to compare it with the great ingather- 
ing which took place some twelve or fifteen years ago in 
South India in connection with the two Church of Eng- 
land societies. But the inipulse in that case arose from 
Christian charity to the sufferers by the famine. A 
very severe famine had prevailed, and it was the Chris- 
tian sympathy and help that the sufferers received that 
moved them to embrace Christianity. Whole villages 
Came over from heathenism in a body, and thousands 
upon thousands were gathered into the Church. The 
movement in North India is more like that in the Telugu 
mission of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 
That began some years after the famine, and was in no 
way connected with it. This was a more genuine work 
of grace than that which followed the famine, and the 
missionaries were rewarded for long years of patient 
toil by a real Pentecost. 

The work in North India is among, practically, the 
Same class of people ; that is, the outcasts, of whom there 
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are 50,000,000 or more in India. It is quite in accordance 
with the history of Christian missions that the lower 
classes should be the first to aecept the Gospel. Accord- 
ing to Bishop Thoburn’s accounts, Christianity has done 
a great deal for the outcasts in North India. Their chil- 
dren have been educated and fitted for places in the pub- 
lic service. They have also been trained up as ministers, 
and such is their devotion to the work that if the mis- 
sionaries were withdrawn the movement would not be 
allowed to languish. 

But the work among the lower castes does not appear 
to have prevented successful endeavors among the higher 
castes. Bishop Thoburn says that an examination of 
the statistics shows that ‘the largest number of high- 
caste converts was reported from the very districts in 
which the largest number of low-caste people had been 
baptized.” This is very encouraging. We are glad to 
have Christianity come with its ameliorating influences 
to the ‘‘ depressed” classes ; but we are also glad to have 
it appeal successfully to the educated and influential 
classes. Itis in this way the terrible caste system of 
India must be overthrown. 

As to the character of these converts, of whom there 
are now 72,000 in connection with the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church alone, Bishop Thoburn gives sufficient state- 
ments for an intelligent judgment. They are ignorant 
as a matter a course. They do not know that itis im- 
portant to observe the Sabbath. Christian worship and 
Christian usages, especially the coming together in as- 
semblages, are new and strange to them ; but they are 
thoroughly convinced that a true Christian must be a 
thoroughly moral man, and there has been no such scan- 
dal among them as that of the Breckinridge case in this 
country. Moreover, they are very severe critics, and 
judge the lives of their fellow-Christians by a strict 
standard. In one hundred and thirty-three villages in a 
small territory no larger than one of the counties in this 
State, they hold daily prayer-meetings. Bishop Tho- 
burn is right in saying that in this Christian country we 

have nothing to compare with this. 

The outlook for Christian missions in India, is cer- 
tainly very bright. The converts to Methodism alone, 
average fifty aday. People are throwing away their 
idols to be baptized as Christians, and to be trained for 
honorable and useful lives. We do not say that the 
break-up of Hinduism has actually begun, but that the 
indications are that it is near. And, as native preachers 
increase in numbers and zeal and knowledge, as Chris- 
tian communities take the place of heathen, and as the 
Christian influence becomes more general and permeat- 
ing, such in-gatherings as that reported by Bishop 
Thoburn will be larger and more frequent, and then 
Christianity will take India. 


i. 


BEATIFICATION. 


THE ‘‘ cause” of Joan of Arc has been formally ‘“in- 
troduced,” according to the rules of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and the Maid of Orleans will in due time appear 
in the Catholic calendar as a saint. She is to be beati- 
fied, and the faithful will be at liberty to invoke her 
sympathy and her aid, and to ask her prayers in their 
behalf. 

This kind of beatifieation Protestants do not regard. 
The Catholic judgment as to whose lives and services 
are entitled to be thus recognized does not in the slight- 
est affect our estimate of those lives. It is a useless, 
unprofitable and unscriptural process, cumbering an 
already crowded calender, leading the thoughtless to a 
species of idolatry, and resulting sometimes in the can- 
onization of people whose saintship is more traditional 
than real. The Maid of Orleans will not be any more 
sacred to the world after her investiture with the signs 
and honors of beatification than before ; and there is not 
the slightest reason for believing that she can be a whit 
more helpful to those who invoke her aid and interces- 
sion than she has been in the centuries past. 

And yet we believe in saints, and beatification. God 
has not called here and there a man and a woman, 
among all the nations and in all the centuries, to be 
saints ; but he has offered the honor and the privilege 
and the duty to all who believe on him. The Beatitudes 
which Christ pronounced are not for St. John and St. 
Mary Magdalen, and St. Catherine and St. Anthony and 
the hosts of those who have been canonized, but for all 
who are called to a life of purity, holiness and helpful- 
ness. ‘* Be ye holy, even as I am holy” was not address- 
ed to monks and nuns, wearing out their lives by vigils, 
fastings, penances, prayers, in caves and cloisters ; but 
to men and women who live in the world and take up 
the full round of duties as parents and citizens and 
social beings. There is a great need of saints in the 
Church and in the world; real flesh and blood saints, 
with pure hearts, active feet, busy hands, earning their 
own bread, meeting and overcoming all temptations, 
showing by their daily lives that they love God with all 
their hearts and their neighbors as themselves. We 
want saints, not todo great and unheard-of things ; not 
to perform wonders and miracles of healing; not to 
adorn them with nimbuses in statues or pictures ; but we 
want them just to live pure, unselfish, humble lives, 
where God has placed them. This is the ideal sainthood. 

The Church of Christ is only an active, aggressive and 
holy influence in the world, in so far as itis composed of 
living saints. The saints who have died in the Lord 
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have left us precious memories and examples, and as we 
read how they met the difficulties of life and overcome 
them we have encouragement topersevere. Their works 
do follow them in the true sense; but we do not need 
them as intercessors in Heaven ; we have One there who 
has a sympathy for us broader and deeper and diviner 
than the highest saint in all the calendar. 

Let us go to the Beatitudes and learn from thom the 
true process of beatification; and when we have learned 
it, we shall not care to have a body of grave cardinals 
sit in judgment upon it, and an “infallible” Pope pro- 
claim it under his official seal. The Church may not 
canonize until fifty years after death ; God canonizes 
before death. 


A PRACTICAL CHARITY. 








IN any time of general financial distress, such as has 
been experienced during the last year, charitable organi- 
zations, as a rule, have confined their help to those out 
of employment and with no means of earning an in- 
come. The still larger class of persons, who, while in 
receipt of some income, have found it greatly lessened— 
small tradesmen, mechanics employed for but a small 
part of the time, and others—were practically left out. 
Yet the distress among them was often not less severe, 
and not infrequently they rapidly recruited the ranks of 
the entirely destitute class. Within the past year or 
two, however, increased attention has been directed. to 
these people, and on every hand men and women have 
recognized that not merely for present need but to avoid ' 
future increased demands, some method of relief must 
be found. The societies were hampered, both by the 
demands upon them and by their methods of work. 

It was left for a New York merchant to take up the 
question in a thoroughly businesslike way and offer a 
solution that not only met the need of relief but met it 
in a way that preserved thoroughly the personal inde- 
pendence of the people who were helped. Mr. Nathan 
Straus, on making inquiry into the conditions of life 
among the poor, found that one of their greatest hard- 
ships was the high price paid for the ordinary necessa- 
ries of life. In the matter of fuel, having neither the 
means to purchase in bulk nor room to store it, they were 
forced to buy in small quantities, of local dealers, at 
double the rates paid by others. While well-to-do people 
paid $5.50 to $6 a ton for coal, they paid at the rate of 
$12 to $14. So also in provisions. Mr. Straus bought 
large quantities of coal, hired piers and established 
stations where any one could purchase itin small quanti- 
ties at eyen less than wholesale rates, for he paid all ex- 
pense of storage and superintendence, Later on bread 
and various provisions were furnished in the same way. 
In order to extend the benefit as far as possible, he in- 
stituted a system of tickets for use by the various chari- 
table organizations, who were very glad to help the des- 
titute by the gift of a hod of coal, a loaf of bread or some 
vegetables, rather than by the giftof money which might 
do more harm than good. 

As the winter closed and spring and summer opened, 
the need changed somewhat in degree, and also in kind. 
It has long been recognized that one of the most fruiiful 
sources of disease and death, especially among the chil- 
dren of a great city, is an inadequate or impure supply 
of milk. Last summer Mr. Straus made something of an, 
experiment in the direction of furnishing sterilized milk 
by the same general methods he has employed in regard 
to coal, and with such gratifying success that he has 
already commenced this branch of his charitable work. 
On May 15th he opened four depots for the sale of both 
sterilized and raw milk, and announces that two more 
will be opened shortly, The raw milk is sold at four 
cents a quart or one cent a glass, and the sterilized milk 
at five cents a quart in bottles. These are made so that 
they cannot stand upright, and thus any possibility of 
neutralizing the sterilization is avoided. The herds from 
which the milk comes are most carefully selected and 
cared for in Delhi, N. Y., and the Westbrook farms, and 
are regularly examined by the veterinary surgeon from 
the Health Board. 

The sterilizing process, which is a somewhat compli- 
cated one, is carried on at the foot of East Third Street. 
Mr. Straus is also planning to provide, in packages at a 
few cents a pound, the best form of infants’ food, such as 
retails ordinarily ata very high price. He has made spe- 
cial efforts to learn the death rate among children in this 
and other cities, and proposes to do what he can to help 
the little ones of New York. He finds his greatest obsta- 
cle to be the unwillingness of people to buy and use the 
milk, and hopes earnestly that every effort will be made 
by those acquainted with the poor of the city to persuade 
them to improve the opportunity before the children 
become weakened by the heat of summer. 


> 
- 





WHILE the Northern and Southern Presbyterians are 
discussing whether they shall unite in the work of Negro 
mission work, the Southern Baptist Convention has just 
elected an excellent representative committee consisting 
of Drs, Eaton, Carroll, Harris, Gambrell, Thomas, Bel! and 
Gregory., to co-operate with the Northern Baptists in this 
field; and this follows immediately on some very Severe 
criticism by Governor Northen, of Georgia, who is a rep- 
resentative Baptist, of the publications of the Northern 
Baptist Home Mission Board on thesubject of the condition, 
and treatment of the Southern Negroes. 
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Editorial Notes. 


WE give unusual space this week to the reports of the 
religious assemblies, and especially of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly, which has before it the appeal of Pro- 
fessor Smith. Prof. J. I. Manatt, LL.D., calls for sympa- 
thy for stricken Greece; Rebecca Harding Davis expresses 
her pity for ill-trained rich boys; Marcus Dods, D.D., the 
distinguished Scotch theologian, speaks instructively 
about the call of Elisha; an English correspondent de- 
scribes what we may call a cross between a church and a 
trades union; Bishop Thoburn reports an extraordinary 
religious movement in India, which has brought scores of 
thousands into the Christian Church, to which special 
attention is invited; the Hon. L. G. Powers, Com- 
missioner of Labor from Minnesota, speaks wisely 
as to the methods of helping the unemployed; Cora M. 
McDonald, of the University of Wyoming, describes the 
effect of woman’s suffrage in that State; Kate Foote re- 
ports the long discussion on the Tariff ; Miss Walker de- 
scribes an interesting exhibition of American artists; Mr. 
Stevenson gives an account of the-musical events of the 
week, and W. H. Coleman discusses what has been done to 
check the spread of tuberculosis in cattle. There are 
poems by Richard Henry Stoddard, Julia Ward Howe, 
Peter McArthur, Helen Chauncey and Laura Sanford ; and 
stories suitable to the season by Jane Barlow, Elizabeth 
Cumings and Elizabeth Robinson. 





IN his sermon at Nashville before the General Assembly 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church, Dr. Otts repeated 
the old warning that the Church must not be invaded by 
politics nor let politics shape her policy ; and he said that 
the Afro-Americans should be Christianized but can never 
be Americanized; that they could only be Americanized 
by amalgamation, which was unthought of North and 
South ; that they should be organized into Afro-American 
churches and have Afro-American schools. We are great- 
ly mistaken if their amalgamation has not been thought 
of, and if they have not already to a considerable extent 
become amalgamated. Atcording to our observation, in 
large sections it is unusual to find one that has not been 
amalgamated by the union of Caucasian and Negro blood. 
We do not understand how any one can be so blind as not 
to see this fact. There is already a sliding scale filled with 
thousands of examples from the purest Caucasian to the 
purest Negro blood; and it would seem that many of 
these people are already Americanized if amalgamation 
can doit. And we fail also to see how those who are not 
thus amalgamated are not as full-blooded Americans as 
any of the rest of us, having descended from ancestors who 
have lived as loug in the country as the rest of us. This 
kind of language is absolutely meaningless, as it contra- 
dicts the most evident facts, visible to every eye; and now 
the Southern Church refuses to adopt the plan of co-opera- 
tion in work for the Negroes agreed upon by the Commit- 
tee of the two Churches. 


For the most thoughtful and sympathetic response to 
the proposals for Church Unity offered by the New Jersey 
Congregationalists, we look to no place sooner than to The 
Church Standard, where we expect to find the very clear- 
est and most authoritative statement of the position of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. We are not disappointed in 
finding a very appreciative recognition of all that is said 


in that paper in reference to the Chicago-Lambeth Decla-~ 


ration. Ourcontemporary is pleased that the New Jersey 
Congregationalists are ready to consider whether some 
form of diocesan episcopacy, which would not interfere 
with the independence of the local churches, might not be 
providedfor. But it says that what they call the “ happy 
indefiniteness” of the phraseology of the Lambeth Decla- 
ration concerning the Historic Episcopate ‘is fairly 
equaled by a happy confusion of a theory with an institu- 
tion on the part of our Congregational brethren.” It says : 
“The Historic Episcopate isnot a theory. Itis an institution, 
perfectly recognizable throughout the history of the Church 
from certainly the second century to the present. That institu- 
tion isan order of the Christian ministry possessed of at least 
one invariable characteristic, and continued from age to age and 
from generation to generation in one essentially unalterable 
way. It is that institution—not any theory whatsoever concern- 
ing its origin, its necessity or the consequences of its loss, but 
the historical institution itself, and with only its essentially his- 
torical characteristics—which the Lambeth platform sets forth 
as an indfspensable condition of the restoration of Church Unity. 
Our Congregational brethren, however, seem to regard the His- 
toric Episcopate simply as an office which any body of Christians 
may laavfully create or abolish at pleasure, and which, if created, 
may be conferred by any persons and in any form that may 
happen at that time to be approved. Now, that view of the 
episcopate is by no means the historic view, nor would it restore 
the historic. institution of the episcopate; and we submit to our 
Congregational bpethren that, since they declare themselves to 
be * willing to treat for unity’ on the basis of an acceptance of 
the episcopate, and even of the diocesan episcopate, it would 
surely be no enormous step of advance if they should see their 
way to accept the historic order and institution, together with 
the historic office, of the episcopate.” 
We wish our excellent contemporary had been a little more 
definite. Wedo not understand exactly what its defini- 
tion of the Historic Episcopate is. Wedo not see how it 
can lay down a definition which shall begin with the “‘sec- 
ond century,” and omit the Apostolic Church. We would 
like to know how the Historic Episcopate is to be secured : 
whether, if the Congregationalists or Presbyterians, who 
hold that they have now bishops of the historic sort, 
should yield so far as to elect and appoint other bish- 
ops who should be diocesan in character, and call 
them bishops or archbishops or superintendents, having 
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charge of a definite territory or diocese, they would not 
be really bishops in the historic sense? Or would some 
thing more be necessary besides their diocesan charge? 
We seem to need light on this subject. Weagree with our 
contemporary that an organic union is better than a mere 
confederation; but for a long time to come we fear that 
anything more than a federation is impossible, except be- 
tween denomi nations that are closely allied already. 


Wuat Bishop Grafton.said in the Symposium of the 
Bishops in THE INDEPENDENT on the recognition of minis- 
ters of other denominations, he has said again, and with 
even greater emphasis, in The Christian Work, as follows : 


‘Let me restate the truth to which, in the interest of unity, I 

desire to bear witness. Within the body of Christ, where the 
Apostolically descended and Episcopally ordained orders have 
been transmitted, there are to be found fuller sacramental en- 
dowments of grace than among our separated brethren. Weare 
willing to allow their ministers to be what their convictions and 
their seals of God’s approval testify them to be—viz., evangelists, 
teachers, preachers of the Word. But, realizing as we do the 
greater illuminations and resources and potentialities of grace 
given under the fuller administrations of the priesthood of 
Christ's body, whieh we by God’s mercy possess, we desire them, 
so much more worthy as many of them are than ourselves, to be 
partakers of these spiritual gifts. Whenever our brethren are 
enabled by the enlightenment of God’s Spirit to discern our 
priesthood, as now we acknowledge their ministry, the barriers 
to reunion will gradually melt away.” 
That is delicious. He has said explicitly what many of the 
others say implicitly. Dr. A. H. Bradford, in the intro- 
duction to the series of articles in ‘‘The Review of the 
Churches,’”’? now published in a volume under the title, 
‘The Question of Unity,’’ says of those letters of the bish- 
ops published by us: 


“If the unification of Christendom on the basis of the famous 
‘Quadrilateral ’ is desirable, the bishops of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church have made such union impossible for many more 
years than would have been required for its realization if they 
had not spoken at all, or had spoken differently.” 


Dr. PARKHURST’sS Society in this city is far from being 
the only one whose business it is to secure better city gov- 
ernment. The City Vigilance League, of which he is 
President, forms subordinate leagues in every assembly 
district, and has watchers everywhere whose business it is 
to discover and report what abuses exist. Then there is 
the City League, with its affiliated good government clubs, 
the City Improvement Society, and the City Reform Club. 
Indeed, larger and smaller clubs looking toward good gov- 
ernment are so numerous in this city that a new era of in- 
terest in municipal affairs has arisen, and they have some- 
thing to do at least with the present apparent collapse of 
Tammany. In Philadelphia a similar work is done by the 
Philadelphia Municipal League, in which Mr. Herbert 
Welsh and Dr. Leo S. Rowe have been active; and this club 
took the initiative in calling, with the indorsement of the 
City Club of New York, the National Conference for Good 
City Government beld in Philadelphia last January. There 
are two similar societies in Boston, one called the Citizens’ 
Association and the other the Municipal League, one 
of which watches the administration of municipal affairs 
while the other discusses questions of policy and attempts 
to separate municipal politics from those of the State and 
nation, and to secure the nomination and election of wor- 
thy men. There is also an allied Society for the Promo- 
tion of Good Citizenship. altimore has its Reform 
League, the leading spirit in which has been Charles J. 
Bonaparte, and which has earned a good reputation. Chi- 
cago has a Municipal Order League, composed of women, 
a Citizens’ Association and a Civic Federation, all working 
for good government. Milwaukee, Kansas City, Tacoma, 


Seattle, Oakland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Denver, 


Pueblo;~Pittsburg, Knoxville, Hartford, Schenectady, 
Albany and Buffalo are among other cities in which simi - 
lar organizations have been started. The public attention 
directed to this method of evoking and directing public 
sentiment is very hopeful for an improved administration 
where our free government has seemed most in danger of 
breaking down. After all, publicsentiment is what must 
do the work. 


Mayor GILROY opened the door for a look into Tam- 
many wider perhaps than he intended last week when he 
gave as a reason for not taking Croker’s position as Tam- 
many Boss, that there was more work connected with the 
place than he could endure. Mayor Gilroy is a strong man 
with great powers of endurance. He has bornethe burdens 
of the Mayorality of New York without flinching ; but to be 
Tammany Boss, to do the work and carry the responsibili- 
ties of that exalted situation would kill him! That is the 
truest revelation of what Tammany is we have had yet. 
It is a greater, more onerous, responsible and laborious 
political machine to administer than the whole government 
of the city. This is the most tremendous satire on free, 
self-government, by the people, as interpreted under 
Tammany rule that was ever heard of in any civilized 
country on earth. A private club existing by charter, 
gets the administration of the city into its hands, and 
the Tammany Boss is actually more oppressed with the 
business of running the city politics than the chief execu- 
tive officer of the municipality is with its administration. 
Let us hear no more of a new and larger City Hall” The 
one we have is too large now for a city whose government 
is shrinking and crouching before a political club like 
Tammany. Abolish the Mayor. He amounts to nothing. 
Let Manhattan fade into Tammany ; a very littie jugglery 
of the letters and the loss of one aspiration will do it. 


.. We do not try to record the lynchings that take place 
in the South, but we do mean to record those in the North. 
A man arrested for murder was taken by a crowd out of a 
jail at Cottonwood Falls, Kan., last week and hanged. It 
was a shocking ‘crime and disgraces a State which has 
good laws and a good name, 
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-.0.We are not to see that the Southern 
Churchman, which is the one emphatically Low Church 
paper of its denomination, is not at all pleased that Bishop 
Grafton, in THE INDEPENDENT’s symposium, made the 
essential difference between non-Episcopal and Episcopal 
ministers to be that the former were preachers and the lat- 


‘ter were priests. It remarks the evident fact that neither 


Christ nor the Apostles ever called his ministers priests, 
nor did any general council acknowledged by Bishop Graf- 
ton’s Church, and that Bishop Hooper distinctively teaches 
that “the word presbyter does seem more fit and in propri- 
ety of speech more agreeable than priest with the drift of 
the whole Gospel of Jesus Christ.’”’? It seems then that it 
is perfectly allowable in the Protestant Episcopal Chureh 
to hold the old doctrines of that Church and that the new 
doctrines about priests and their sacrificial functions can- 
not be properly imposed upon other denominations as a 
condition of union so long as it is not made obligatory in 
that Church itself. 


-..-The active pursuit of editorial duties did not prove 
prejudicial to long life in the case “of Edward Bright, 
D.D., of The Examiner, who was the veteran of our reli- 
gious press, and who died last week at the age of eighty- 
five. The life of such aman as Dr. Bright does not lend 
itself much to the task of the annalist, as it has no records 
except those of the Christian churches to which it is de- 
voted. He was a power in the Baptist denomination, not 
only through the paper which he so ably edited, and which 
he made its chief organ, but also in the counsels of the 
denomination, by his great personal influence. He was a 
very strong and very positive man, and his influence was 
cast on the conservative side of most questions before the 
Baptist public, which brought him into some controver- 
sies with college presidents and others. He was a good 
friend of education, which he served as college trustee and 
in many other ways. His chief monument is The Ez- 
amimer, which was for many years his never uncertain 
voice, and which he made one of the very best among the 
denominational papers of the country. 


....A story which came to us from excellent authority 
but which seemed to us too shocking to be believed, is re- 
ported in fullin [he Congregationalist, which says that a 
colony of Armenians from Turkey settled a dozen years 
ago in Fresno, Cal., organized a church, erected a house of 
worship, and cordially welcomed Americans who moved 
into the vicinity ; but that a new young pastor was elected 
a@ year ago, who has driven the Armenians out of the 
church. He first required them to sit by themselves, then 
he administered to them the sacrament separately, then 
said that no more should be admitted to the ‘church, and 
that he would rid the church of its present Armenian 
membership, and ‘“‘if any Armenian refused to sit in the 
seats set apart for them he would be ejected.” One of 
them was thus ejected on the first communion Sunday in 
January, and all left the church. This colony has for 
years supported a student in ‘Packer. The ex-parte coun- 
cil, we are told, has demned the action of the pastor. 
But we are surprised, if all this is true, that The Pacific 
has not been lurid with denunciations of this new applica- 
tion of the anti-Chinese policy. 





.. There are some curious statements published in The 
Japanese Mail, made by a Japanese who has been travel- 
ing in China. He thinks the present Chinese Manchurian 
dynasty is so much hated that it will be overthrown with- 
in ten years, which will be followed by a breaking up of 
the Empire. He says there are twelve hundred foréign 
missionaries in China. 

“ Among them, those sent from America are true propagan- 
dists of the Gospel; but of those belonging to the Russian and 
French nationalities, some are really of the military profession. 
They take no interest in the propagation of theirreligion, but are 
busily engaged in geographical studies with special reference to 
military operations.” 

..-Governor Flower shows his willingness to serve 
Tammany by his vetoes of reform legislation for this city. 
He has vetoed a bill appropriating $25,000 for the expenses 
of investigating the Police Department, alleging that there 
is no necessity for it, that there is no better governed city 
in the State than New York City, that the purpose of the 
investigation is partisan, and that it is an unjustifiable 
interference in local affairs.. One whocan praise the ad- 
ministration of Tammany must know how to call bad 
good. 


..».Our readers had before their eyes the Greek text and 
translation of the Hymn to Apollo, lately found at Delphi, 
some days before it would have reached them in the Lon- 
don Atheneum; and we are glad to say that the description 
given by us is much more complete and the text more ac- 
curate. Indeed, the Greek text of that very critical 
journal was disfigured by several gross misprints. We 
shall have to correct our own text only in the division of 
the two first words of the third line, and perhaps a breath- 
ing. 


....The record of the Senate on the Tariff bill the past 
week may be summed up ina single word—progress. It 
actually finished two schedules, chemicals and glassware, 
and has twelve more to consider, besides the free list. At 
this rate the bill may be finally acted onin June. A di- 
version was caused by reports of attempts to bribe two 
Senators to vote against the bill, and a searching investi- 
gation has been ordered, and the Committee will hold it in 
secret—without prospect, we believe, of any startling re- 
sults. 


..We learn that the Michigan University seniors do 
not take kindly tothe cap and gown, and refuse to wear 
them. That shows their good sense. This so-called academ- 
ic garb transplanted to the present time is pretentious 
and snobbish, not to say childish. 


.-The sum of $1,325,000 contributed in England for the 
Church Missionary Society is a very fine recognition of the 
appreciation in which one of the very best missionary 
societiesinthe « “held. 
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PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY. quittaa: @ majority vote necessary to an election. But and secondly, in the matter of the application of the principle o f 


when Dr, Craig announced that no one had a majority of local conferences in disputed matiers on the mission feld. 
ANNUAL MEETING AT SARATOGA. the votes cast, Dr. Dinsmore and Dr. Gardner were sur- As to the first,as the report shows, we are now in such co- 


rendered by their friends. Dr. Brown xeceived the votes operative relations with the Southern Presbyterian Church and 
eS " SRE: ; cast first for Dr. Dinsmore, and Dr. Mutchmore secured the with the Congregational Church that effective groupings have 
CONTROL OF THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. . : already been secured mostly with the Southern Presbyterian 


—_—— support of the New York constituency and twelve more Qharch, and it has been done through the agencies of the Boards 
THE CASE OF PROFESSOR SMITH. votes than his young friend. representing these Churches, and of local committees upon the 
Thursday evening was given to the communion service field by a machinery that is so simple that I am sure it can 


REUNION WITH THE SOUTHERN CHURCH. and on Friday morning the business of the Assembly was’ evoke no intelligent criticism. It is not by the establishing of 
taken up in earnest. The denominational magazine, The ny neworganization whatever, but it isthe application of the 








FULLY REPORTED FoR THE INDEPENDENT. Church at Home and Abroad, with less than 19,000 sub- ee Me and Bie aoa — — a —- 
scribers, showed an apparent deficiency of only $421. Steps Pres am in co-operation with other denominations 
BY THE REV. JOHN B. DEVING. are likely to be taken at this Assembly toward a cheap re- are similarly managed for the purpose of saving men and money 


on the home mission ground. Now this beginning, feeble as it 
ligious monthly paper, to cost six or ten cents a year; and may seem to you to be in the seven or eight groupings of the last 


OTHER towns in the United States may have more people, it is hoped that this sheet will be placed in every Presby- year, is a large sign, it seems to your committee, for the future: 
swifter street cars, papers with larger sworn circulation, terian family in thiscountry. But the magazine will not and it takes in the two bodies—notice this, brethren—the two 
and churches with greater antiquity and longer member- he given up even if the paper is started. bodies with which we are now in most frequent missionary con- 
ship rolls ; but there is only one Saratoga, and the Presby- REPORT ON FEDERATION. tact, namely, the Southern Presbyterian Church, which we meet 
terians gathered here at the meetings of the General As- not only all along the border line from the east to the west, but 

almost willing to add a chapter to the Confes- Church Federation, Church Co-operation and Church eet all the way south to the palm groves of Florida. The rela- 
sembly are ing Pp : 
sion of Faith binding themselves and their descendants to Unity occupied a good part of the time on Friday. tions between these Churches are those of the most amicable, 
ld every meeting of the Assembly hereafter in this de- Dr. Joseph T. Smith, of Baltimore, presented the harmonious and co-operating kind in these strategic points to 
he ful villa Bright skies, cool weather, delightful Plan of Federation adopted this spring at a meeting whichI have called attention in the four States where such 
light 8 ae _ . in Philadelphia, at which representatives of eight sroupings are had; and if we are solicitous for the speeding of 
company, cordial hospitality, practical unanimity in the branches of the Presbyterian family took part. These the time when these two great bodies shall be organically one 
discussions over hitherto divisive questions, prophecies of ; again, I believe the surest, swiftest way is just along such 
were the Associated Reformed Synod of the South, the . 3 
federation of the several branches of the Presbyterian ind * Diesis the S a at Cin’ Passeie friendly conference and co-operation between Northern and 
family, actual co-operation on home mission fields of three CUmberland Presby — ae _ “4 ers on re med yter- Southern Churches throughout the different Southern States. 
leading denomination, overtures looking toward organic ‘®” Church, the General Synod of the (Dutch) Reformed — ana the other body, of course, is the Congregational body, 
union between the Northern and Southern Assemblies, and Church, the General Synod of the (German) Reformed whose missionary authorities, through their Committee of Co-op- 
isions even of possible unity with the Protestant Episco- Church, the Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, eration and Congregational Board have issued the same instruc- 
be: Church—what else short of the millenium can now be the General Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian tions thatour Home Board has issued regarding co-operation 
pte i Church, the United Presbyterian Church, and the — oes va sare ge oo it ~ ~ampane ; 
f , Presbyterian Ch other word in rega e matter of the conferences in 

Of tha Hees essen mene aon: SEINE: the Sire pawrnary ee tone tp egg tay — cases of dispute. I have indicated to you the outcome of the two, 
held in Saratoga. Letters in white above the pulpit an- h mabe gt Pee es y f the Fea. 2° in Wisconsin and the other in North Dakota; but they both 
nounce the years—1879, 1883, 1884, 1890 and 1894. Four years rom the sy oo “i i 8 a paapens.c-fae "show that the easiest way of avoiding harmful and depleting 

ago on this platform the great revision debate took place, eral Council which is contemplated. : friction and wasting force is for brethren equally desirous of ad - 
when President Patton, representing the minority of the 5. The Federal Council shall promote the co-operation of the fed-  vancing the one kingdom of Christ to get together on the field, 
Presbyterian Church, bowed to the will of the majority erated denominations in their home and foreign missionary work, talk it over in friendly Ohristian spirit, agree there as to what 
pt : the Confessi f Faith, altho h * and shall keep watch of current religious, moraland social move- groupings or arrangements shall be made, or if, by reason of the 
and assisted in revising the Confession of Faith, altho he | nts and take such action as may concentrate the influenceof cause being too near them for them to be able to agree, then 
was perfectly satisfied with the Westminster symbols, as all the churchesin the maintenance of the truth that our nation to refer it to the home mission authorities of the respective 
they then existed, and as they exist to-day it may beadd- j, 4 protestant Christian nation, and of all that is therein in- denominations. This has been tried and with good results. 
ed in parenthesis. A new current has struck theoldship. volved. It seems proper that this report should come in along with the 
Dr. Patton, if he were here to-day, would not need to bow 6. The Federal Council may devise and recommend in aJl mat- reportof the Committee on Church Unity, as it has in the last 
to those who represented the ‘Liberal’? movement. ters pertaining to the general welfare of the kingdom of Christ, few Assemblies, not for the purpose of introducing any alliance 
Princeton’s opponents, overwhelmingly in the majority in but shall not exercise authority except such asis conferred upon as between those two committees, for I can see and you can, if 
1890, are not here to-day in such large numbers. Tne it by this instrument, or such as may be conferred uponit by the the Committee of Federation ever gets to a point where it is at 
pp so '§ federated bodies. It shall not interfere with the creed, worship work on its federation practically in the field, the lines of these 
“ accideutal majority ” of 1891 and 1892 and 1893, seem to + i teen ae inats In th a — 
in control ‘again, but not “accidentally,” if cer- or government of the federa enominations. the conduct two committees will be lines of junction. But it is also evident 
to be in F . " of its meetings it shall respect their conscientious views. All that at present your Committee on Co-operation is at work with 
tain charges made in New York can be substantiated. A matters of discipline shall be left to the exclusive and finaljudg- the two denominations which are excluded from the plan of 
singular coincidence between the two pI 18 NO- ment of the ecclesiastical authorities of the denomination in federation which has not yet been adopted which I trust may be 
ticed. Four years agothe New York delegation wasa_ which the same may arise. by the various branches of the Presbyterian Church; but it ex- 
unit, to-day it is solid also, but with this difference, that In support of the federation plan Dr. Smith said : cludes the Southern Presbyterian Church because they refuse to 
in 1890 every man was an avowed “ Liberal,” and this year These eight Churches cover all forms from the baldest simplic- °™¢ into the plan of federation, and it excludes the Congrega- 
not even Pennsylvania has more vigorous defenders of the _ity to liturgical adornments. Diverse theories of church govern- ‘ional Church because they are not invited. Now these two great 
faith prepared by the Westminster divines. It is estimated ment from the high old Presbyterianism which is exclusive of all bodies are the ones with = we are in closest missionary 
by careful judges that the so-called “Liberal” vote is other forms, to the low church which, according to our book, contact, and ae ee est chance for federation and co- 
about one in ten, but that would seem to be a liberal <efines it as expedient and agreeable to Scripture and the prac- ares . we - oe nee along that line which is not 
estimate. tice of the primitive churches, while in full consistency with this Yet Provided for in the scheme of ederation. If that scheme 
: belief it embraces in the spirit of charity those Christians who comes part of the polity of our Church, if it is deemed best by 

From the opening session on Thursday of last week differ from us in opinion and practice on these subjects. And the General Assembly to institute another organism within our 
when Dr. Craig, of the McCormick Seminary, gave his ser- 4+ these eight Churches, with all their diversities of race culture burch of that sort, | hope the time will soon come then when 
mon as retiring moderator, until the present writing, nq creed and forms of worship and theories of Church govern- ‘hat federation shall include our Southern brethren and other 
conservatism has been to the front. Now and then 4 ment, come together in one. Itis typical, too, in its method. It ranches of the Christian Church, and when it shall reach, 
mild protest has been uttered, but nothing more. The isnot mere co-operation of churches on the one side, nor is it ab- *herefore, precisely the point which the Committee on Co-op- 
sermon was a scholarly exposition of the confession- solute consolidation on the other. It isa federal union, the kind °?tiom has reached, not upon paper, and not by resolutions, but 
al and biblical doctrine of the Scriptures as held by of me that = myer rian eee organized na- —, in home mission fields in half a dozen States of the 

= ture; the one vine with its branches; the one y with its many ” 
teas coer oe Rc ig = members. Itis the kind of union familiarized to us by our civil Dr. Thompson was followed by the Rev. Frank J. Mun- 
ded with ber bad the deliv . ir Constitution, where we have the one Union and under it the sev- dy, of Spokane, who approved the report. Dr. John W. 
peas aE oo s erances Of Many ral States. It is unity without uniformity. It is unity with Dj d Dr. J ; Gard h did: f 
Assemblies, and justified their actions by liberal quotations nsmore and Dr. James Gardner, the two candidates for 


y diversity. It it the only possible form of social union which se- moderator, Dr. D.C. Marquis, an ex- d t 
from Bible and Confession. Dr. Howard Crosby seldom cures at once the power of the whole and the libertiesof the parts m rquis, an ex-moderator, and several 


defended the Bible from irreverent handling in more forci- defined and regulated by law. This plan was unanimously Western men, who are, or have been home missionaries, 
ble terms than Dr. Craig. Study the Bibleinits minutest adopted by the committees that represented these eight Churches. nearly every one of whom opposed the report, ridiculed the 
details, urged the preacher, but do not begin your study of What willbe its fate in the Churches themselves it is impossible WOK of the committee, and asked that the committee 
it as you would take up Homer or Chaucer. Apply your totell. should be discharged. The feeling was voiced in this reso- 
scholarly tests, but remember it is not an ordinary book ; REPORT ON CHURCH CO-OPERATION. lution offered by Dr. E. S. Chapman, of California: 
there is none other like it, therefore, ordinary rules will The plan was ordered printed and docketed. Then came That the committee be discharged with thanks for its work, 
fail you here, The reunion of the Northern and Southern the kindred report on Co-operation of Churches. This and that this Assembly urge most earnestly upon all our presby- 
Churches formed the theme of the peroration. An Ameri- was read by Dr. Charles L. Thompson, of New York, who  teries to seek to develop the spirit of co-operation with other 
can Presbyterian Church, free from sectionalism, present- narrated the steps in the progress toward ultimate union evangelical Churches in all such ways as may be consistent with 
ing a eeikees Pha 2.peee: elant weslethoss a of the three Churches co-operating in home mission fields ; the best interests in their judgment of the common work. 
ite Sestine i — ne Ane Assemblies and a Congrega- This resolution — laid - the table,and Dr. Thompson’s 
r tion 5 riendly conferences among the representa- report was referred to the Committee on Church Polity, of 
SS Oe ee gerrctane tives of theseChurches on the field havesaved menand which Dr. Marquis is chairman. 
roll, nominating the four candidates and selecting one of pews ther sre ae eon snakeds @caene Hy > ate RECOMMENDATIONS AS TO CHURCH UNITY. 
them as presiding officer. The Pacific Coast sent three © Prony OF Miperion'y © = otc ewe In the afternoon Dr. Smith brought th t of 
candidates ; but Dr. M. C. Minton generously withdrew and workers it had been referred to the officers of the boards in ‘ th & ~~ ano , er part 0 
ohana ‘he elie Paes cakes’ la gue the East, with gratifying results. Dr. Thompson’s report - report on Church Unity—the correspondence with the 
pom Ps: <1 Lf teene ane partes FR poh closed with these recommendations: rotestant Episcopal Church. The report closed with 


° these recommendations : 
1. That the rules and recommendations of the Home Mission 
pts years wa) when a in ap mage a a Conferences, called by request of the General Assembly, are The General Assembly reaffirms the deciaration of the General 
raner, who has traveled over the continent and aroun hereby approved and emphasized. Assembly of 1883, to wit, the General Assembly is in cordial sym- 
the world in the interest of missions, added a very hearty 2. That the attention of the Home Board and of the presby- Pe@thy with the growing desire among the evangelical Christian 
word of approval. Then came a candidate from Calfornia,  teries is called to the local conferences between the allied de- Churches for practical unity and co-operation in the work of 
Dr. J. W. Dinsmore ; one from New York State, the Mod- nominations provided for in those rules, and they arerequested %Preading the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ throughout all 
erator of the Synod last fall at Rochester, Dr. James Gard- to give them effect by co-operating with the agents of otherde- the earth. 
ner, of Gloversville ; and Dr. Samuel A. Mutchmore, of nominations in forming the committees of conference. 2. It reaffirms the further declaration of the same Assembly 
Philadelphia, the genial editor of The Presbyterian, one 3. That the Board of Home Missions be allowed so to amend ( that all who believe in Christ constitute one body, mystical, 
of the sevensi-achearvuhive cnnen'te “the hbthedét-Bees- its rules governing the commissioning of missionaries under its Yet real, and destined to grow into the fullness of Him who filleth 
bytesiantan te i bene ele et ds een, to include ministers in good standing in co-operating ll in all; (b) the universal visible Church consists of all those 
nism, use a phrase ma bodies which may desire groupings according tothe plan of co- throughout the world who profess the true religion, together 
gratulatory speeches. Dr. Howard Duffield, of New operation herein proposed. with their children; (c) mutual recognitiun and reciprocity 
York, stood sponsor for Dr. Gardner, and Dr. W. C. 4. That presbyteries be directed to inquire whether there are between the different bodies who profess the true religion is the 
Young narrated some of the virtues of the Philadel- churches in their field belonging to these co-operating denomina- first and essential step toward practical Church Unity. 
phia editor, which it is understood are to be filed for tions which can be united under one ministry in the manner pro- 8. The Genera] Assembly approves of the way in which its Com- 
future use, when Dr. Mutchmore jdins the General posed, or whether there are churches which in their judgment mittee of Conference with the Protestant Episcopal Commission 
Assembly, now invisible. Writers of obituary paragraphs should be disbanded and their members advised to unite with on Church Unity has conducted its negotiations. : ? 
listen to aominating speeches in the Assembly with un- some other evangelical Church. 4. The General Assembly, on the request of its committee, 
usual interest, ap tly unconscious that every word 5. That the committée be continued and directed to secure oc- ‘directs it to sttspend further correspondence with the Protestant 
a paren oi Sfund. The casional conferences of the Mission Boards of such allied denom- Episcopal Commission until that commission secures from its 
eans so much money out of theentertainment fund. inations as may be willing to co-operate in the general planand eneral Convention instructions to accept and act upon the doc- 
result of the election was a surprise to nearly every in order to secure the permanence of the work under proper de- rine of mutual recognition and reciprocity. 
one. Not that Dr. Mutchmore was elected, but 


nominational sanction and control that the co-operating sovcie- Dr. Smith offered these recommendations from a minor- 
that he was so nearly defeated by Dr. Brown. The ties be advised to make annual reports to their respective denom- 





ity report: 
Portland pastor, considerably less than twoscore years of inations. ; 
age, received more rege ts aoe ballot than either of SPEECH OF DR. THOMPSON. ae —emeties be ma till an official answer from the 
his competitors, Had one of his friends raised the question Dr. Thompson emphasized his report by a speech, in 2. With reference to the Episcopal Church, that the Assembly 
of his election, it is possible that he would have been the suc- which he said: : 


approves of the recommendation of the committee mada to the 


peestul candidate, for there is po rule of the Assembly re = First, the grouping of feeble churches of like denomination, last Assembly that the ministers and members of our Church 
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should,in all proper ways, by mutual prayers and conferences 
and public meetings, to be addressed by the members of both 
committees, seek to secure a better acquaintance and more inti- 
mate Christian fellowship with the ministersand members of the 
Episcopal Church. 

8. The committee is instructed to take no further steps looking 
to practical unity with the Episcopal Church until the General 
Convention has answered our proposition for ministerial reci- 
procity. 

Dr. Smith read with approval the recent declaration on 
Church Unity from the Congregational Associations of 
New Jersey, Eastern Pennsylvania, Maryland and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. He declared this declaration to be one 
of the most important ecclesiastical documents issued in 
the last two hundred years. 


REPORT ON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


Immediately following this address came the report of 
the special committee on Theological Seminaries appointed 
in Portland in 1892, and continued at Washington last 
year. Two reports were read, the majority report by Dr. 
W. C. Young, the chairman of the committee, and the 
minority report by Dr. W..E. Moore. The majority 
desired the Assembly to have direct control of all the sem- 
inaries. The minority wishes the Assembly to keep its 
hands off the institutions. 

Last year the committee submitted a report under these 
heads: 


1. The present legal status of the theological seminaries, includ- 
ing the ownership and control of the property held in trust for 
them. 

2. The present control possessed by the Presbyterian Church, 
through its General Assembly, synods and presbyteries, over the 
teaching and property of the theological seminaries. 

Through that report the committee endeavored to inform the 
Church of the exact situation, in the matter of the control of 
property and teaching, possessed by the Church through its 
General Assembly, synods and presbyteries, and reached the 
conclusion that ‘The greater portion of the property held by 
these corporations, and which amounts to between eight and nine 
millions of dollars, is not held in trust for the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church, nor is it given the direct control, 
management or disposition of the same by the terms of their 
charters.” 

MAJORITY REPORT. 

In their report the majority say: 


The committee is of the opinion that whatever plans may be 
adopted by the General Assembly with reference to the semi- 
naries existing at the time of reunion, should be adopted without 
impairment of any of the rights of the General Assembly or of 
said seminaries which may have accrued by reason of the com- 
pact of 1870; but the committee expresses the earnest hope that 
all of said seminaries will, as soon as possible, see their way clear 
to conform thereto, in order toa uniform plan with the minimum 
of effective control and the maximum of liberty to the various 
seminaries in the management of their affairs, and that all sem- 
inaries hereafter organized shall be organized on the plan, and 
their charters shall contain the provisions recommended in this 
report to be adopted by existing seminaries. 

After a full consideration of the subject assigned the com- 
mittee, and aftera very extended investigation of the manage- 
ment by other denominations of their theological seminaries, and 
in the light of the experience of ourown Churéh, your committee 
unanimously agrees on the following fundamental principles as 
controlling the future management of the theological education 
of the ministry of our Church, and embodies the same in two 
resolutions, as follows : 

Resolved, That it is the judgment of this committee that the 
instruction given in the theological seminaries of the Presbyteri- 
an Church in the United States of America should be under the 
control and direction of that Church. 

Resolwed, That all funds and property held for the purpose of 
theological instruction shall be used only for theological educa- ‘ 
tion in the doctrines set forth in the Standards of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the United States of America. 

The highest of all offices upon this earth is that of the true 
minister of the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. A most im- 
portant and vital function of the Church is to direct,. super- 
vise and control the education of its own ministry. Loyalty to 
its Divine Head, fidelity to truth, preservation of its own life 
demand that it shall keep essentially in its own hands the dis- 
charge of this function, through whatever agency it may be 
exercised. 

Your committee is of the opinion that in some form, the the- 
ological education of the ministry of our Church, and the prop- 
erty and funds held for the purpose of giving that education, 
should be under the control of the Church, as represented by the 
General Assembly. The extent, character and mode of that 
control, they recognize, afford a basis for a wide difference of 
opinion; but they believe that there ought to be no substantial 
difference of opinion in the Church, that such control is abso- 
lutely necessary to the maintenance of the faith of the Church, 
and that to secure a ministry educated in the faith, and accord- 
ing to the polity of the Church, not only the education of the 
ministry, but the funds and property held in trust for that pur- 
pose, should be under the direct and efficient control of the 
Church through its General Assembly. The committee further 
recognizes that the existing method does not secure to the 
Church thay direct control of property and teaching to which 
the Church is entitled. This control should be secured to the 
Church in such a way that it will be effective in the only cases 
in which it is really needed, viz., when the boards charged with 
the immediate supervision and management of the property and 
teaching disobey the mandates of the Church, as expressed by 
the General Assembly. 

It is clear to the committee that no member of the Presbyterian 
Church should be requested to give property for the purpose of 
theological education, according to the Standards of the Church, 
unless the Church shall secure to the donor the permanent appli- 
cation of the property to that purpose. The burden of preserv- 
ing the property thus given sbould not be cast upon the donor or 
his legal representatives, but upon the Church, which should so 
protect the gift that it will be applied solely to the purposes which 
the donor had in view at the time of the gift. 

Such donations or bequests become sacred trusts, which should 
be carefully guarded, both out of regard for the wishes of the 
living and of reverence for the memory of the dead. No aliena- 
tion of funds, or perversion from the original intention to have 
them used imconnection with the Presbyterian Church, should 
ever be possible. 

The committee recognizes that the fullest confidence in the 
honesty and integrity of those charged with the administration 
of the trusts should exist on the part of the Church, and that the 
administrators of the trusts should have the fullest confidence in 
the Church, asrepresented by the General Assembly, in order to 
that co-operation which is essential to the best results, under 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


the ministry of the Holy Spirit, in securing to our beloved 

Church an adequate supply of petent ated ministers. 

The solution of the difficult question presented to your com- 
mittee, and which your committee now desires to transfer to the 
General Assembly, can only be attained under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, and by the exercise of the largest forbearance, 
but with the faithful adherence to fundamental principles, and 
the largest freedom in matters of detail consistent with loyalty 
to the faith and the best interests of the Church as a whole, and 
to the trusts created by the donors of property now possessed by 
the various theological seminaries. 

Your committee recognizes that a very wide field is afforded 
for reform and change in existing methods of managing semi- 
naries. It feels that no beneficial change can be accomplished 
without the hearty co-operation of those affected thereby, and 
that the plans recommended by it must commend themselves to 
the Church at large, and to those immediately and directly con- 
nected with their execution, in order that the plans may have a 
fair test. 

Your committee recommends that the following changes be 
made in the management of the existing theological seminaries 
of the Church : 

A. That the seminaries should so amend their charters that all 
of their funds and property, subject to the terms and conditions 
of existing or specific trusts, shall be declared to be held by them 
in trust for the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, for the purpose of theological education according to 
the Standards of said Church, and that no part of the funds and 
property so held in trust shall be used for any other purpose than 
for the theological education in the doctrines set forth in the 
Standards of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America. 

B. That the seminaries should so amend their charters that 
the election of the trustees, directors or commissioners, or what- 
ever the bodies governing either the teaching or property, or 
both, shall be named, shall be subject to the approval of the next 
succeeding General Assembly, and that no election shall take 
effect until approved by the General Assembly; failure of the 
General Assembly to which said elections are reported for ap- 
proval to act thereon, shall be regarded as approval of said 
elections. 

C. That the seminaries should so amend their charters that the 
election appointment, or transfer of all professors and teachers 
in said seminaries shall be submitted to the next succeeding Gen- 
eral Assembly for its approval, and that no such election, ap- 
pointment or transfer shall take effect, nor shall any professor 
or teacher be inducted into office until his election, appointment 
or transfer shall have been approved by said General Assembly ; 
failure of the General Assembly to which the said elections, ap- 
pointments or transfers are reported for approval to act thereon, 
shall be regarded as approval thereof; and that all of said pro- 
fessors or teachers shall be either ministers or members in good 
standing of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America. 

D. That the several seminaries, in amending their charters as 
heretofore Tequested, shall provide in the charters that in the 
event of the violation of any of the terms of said amendments, or 
the misuse or diversion of the funds or property held by them, 
then the General Assembly shall be empowered to provide 
against such violation of the provisions of said charters, and for 
the enforcement of the same, and for the protection of the trusts 
on which said property and funds are held, in such manner, and 
in the name of such person or corporation asit may direct by res- 
olution certified by its clerk, in any civil court having jurisdic- 
tion over the corporations whose charters are so amended. 

The existing situation leaves it open to grave doubt whether 
the General Assembly, if it should become necessary, has the 
power to enforce the rights possessed by it under the constitution 
or by compact. This amendment to the various charters is in- 
serted for the purpose of making effective the rights granted to 
the General Assembly and possessed by it under the charters. 
Whatever powers are possessed by the General Assembly and 
whatever rights are conferred upon it, there should exist every 
necessary provision for the enforcement and protection of these 
rights and powers. 

The committee, in declaring that all funds and property held 
for the purpose of theological education. shall be used only for 
theological education in the doctrines set forth in the Standards 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, re- 
-gard this as essential for the maintenance of our system of faith. 
Such a resolution does not bind theChurch for all time to come 
to her Standards as they now exist. It does not deprive the 
Church of the power to revise her Confession of Faith, or to adopt 
such interpretation of her Standards through her authorized 
channels and constitutional courts as she may find neces- 
ae 

The first and main question is, Are the changes recommended 
by the committee wise, and should they be adopted as the policy 
of the Church in dealing with the matter of theological education, 
and with the property held in trust for that purpose? Will the 
Church settle on what it deems the best plan to secure itself 
effective control of the most important part of its work—the ed- 
ucation of its ministry? Having settled the plan, and it not be- 
ing illegal or against public policy, as it cannot be, and all 
parties being actuated by the common purpose, to secure its 
adoption and proper execution, no legal difficulty,in the judg- 
ment of the committee, will be found to exist to prevent its being 
done. . : 

The committee has given'a great deal of time and thought to 
the subjects embraced in the report, and to the various changes 
recommended by it to be made in the charters of the seminaries, 
and has stated its conclusions in the matter without entering 
into needless detail, which might make the report of unnecessary 
length. 

The committee recommends the adoption of the following reso- 
lutions: 

First. That each and all of the seminaries of the Church be 
requested to secure, at the earliest moment practicable, such 
changes in their charters,or amendments thereto, as will pro- 
vide— 

(a) That all of their funds and property, subject to the terms 
and conditions of existing or specific trusts, shall be declared to 
be held by them in trust for the Presbyterian Church inthe 
United States of America, for the purposes of theological educa- 
tion according to the Standards of said Church, and that no 
part of the funds add property so held in trust shall be used for 
any other purpose than for theological education in the doctrines 
set forth in the Standards of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America. 

(b) That the election of the trustees, directors or commission- 
ers, or whatever the bodies governing the teaching or property 
shall be named, shall be subject to the approval of the next 
succeeding General Assembly, and that no election shall take 
effect until approved by the General Assembly; failure of the 
General Assembly to which said elections are reported for ap- 
proval to act thereon, shall be regarded as approval of said 
elections. 

(c) That the election, appointment or transfer of all professors 
and teachers in all seminaries shall be submitted to the nex 
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succeeding General Assembly for its approval, and that no such 

election, appointment or transfer shal! take effect, nor shall any 

professor or teacher be inducted into office until his election, 
appointment or transfer shall have been approved by the said 

General Assembly ; failure of the General Assembly to which 
the said elections, appointments or transfers are reported for 
approval to act thereon, shall be regarded as approval thereof 
and that all of said professors and teachers shall be either minis. 
ters or members in good standing of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America. : 

(@ That in the event of the violation of any of the terms of 
said amendments, or the misuse or the diversion of the funds or 
property held by them, then the General Assembly shall be em- 
powered to provide against such violation of the provisions of 
said charters, and for the enforcement of the same, and for the 
protection of the trusts on which said property and funds are 
held, in such manner, and in the name of such person or corpo- 
ration, as it may direct by resolution certified by its clerk, in any 
civil court having jurisdiction over the corporations whose char. 
ters are so amended. 

Second. That all seminaries hereafter established or organized 
shall contain in their charters the foregoing provisions as an es- 
sential part thereof, before they shall be recognized as in con- 
nection with the Presbyterian Church of the United States of 
America. 

Third. That the General Assembly shall, in the event of the 
approval of the foregoing resolutions, appoint a committee of 
fifteen persons to confer with the various seminaries, with a view 
to securing their approval of said resolutions, and their consent 
to said changes in their charters, and for the purpose of aiding 
them, by counsel and otherwise, in securing the necessary changes 
and amendments to the respective charters herein recommended ; 
said committee to make report to the next General Assembly for 
final action on this whole subject by the Assembly. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Wm. C. Youna, Chairman. 
Ws. A. BARTLETT, 
Geo. D. BAKER, 
J. McC, BLAYNEY, 

° Jno. DrIxon, 
Cuas. T. HALEY, 
SAMUEL A. MUTCHMORE, 
A. G. WILSON, 
SAMUEL A. BONNER, 
Tuos. McDouGALL. 

Dr. Blayney signs the report, but dissents from the rec- 
ommendation that the charters of the seminaries shall he 
so changed as to provide that the election of the members 
of the boards of the seminaries shall be submitted to the 
approval of the General Assembly. 

The minority report called the attention of the Assembly 
to the fact that questions of direct assembly control had 
been passed upon by the Assembly in 1828 and the follow- 
ing year, when the Princeton professors, Dr. Archibald 
Alexander, Dr. Samuel Miller and the Rev. Charles Hodge 
reported against direct control by the Assembly. The 
Committee also quote from proceedings of the General 
Assembly of 1870 to the same effect, and declare that in the 
nature of things the Assembly cannot itself exercise the 
authority over the seminaries that is demanded for it, and 
the real question is whether it will leave this responsibility 
as it is in the hands of the many, or centralize it 
in the hands of a few. The committee insist that 
the General Assembly has the power of visitation, the 
right to consider the reports submitted to it by the various 
seminaries and to approve or disapprove them; that the 
students it aids financially may not attend a seminary 
which it disapproves; that there is an examination of can_ 
didates for the ministry by the Church ; that every stu- 
dent and every minister is immediately responsible to the 
Church; that what was not demanded of the seminaries 
by the compact of 1870 cannot be demanded now, and, 
finally, that the instruction given in the theological semi- 
naries is already under the control of the Presbyterian 
Church in the only constitutional way in which control 
should be exercised, namely, tbrough judicial process by 
the regular Church courts. The minority hold that the 
scheme for direct Assembly control is without a shadow of 
warrant in the Form of Government and propose a practi- 
cal subversion of invested and established rights. The 
minority close with the following recommendations : 

We, therefore, recommend that no change in the established 
order be proposed by the Assembly to the Seminaries, except 
suchas may in some instances be necessary to strengthen and 
further establish it, such as these : 

First. That the seminaries be advised to adhere to the recom- 
mendation of the General Synod of 1761, in the selection for each 
chair of ‘‘ some minister of approved character for his skill in 
theology.” In other words, to fill their chairs with ministers 
who are under the control of and subject to the discipline of the 
courts of the Church, and who will submit to such control. 

Second. That if anything be lacking in the charter of any semi- 
nary, by which lack its property might be alienated from its use 
in supporting Presbyterian theological instruction, such seminary 
be advised to strenghten its charter at that point so that such 


alienation shall be forever impossible. 
W.C. Gray, 
Ws. E. Moore, 
Jno. H. OSBORNE, 
JAMES Joy, 
Henry M. Knox. 
After the reading of the reports the Assembly adjourned 
until Saturday morning. 


SATURDAY, MAY 19TH. 


The Assembly was in session Saturday morning until 
12:30. 
REUNION WITH THE SOUTHERN CHURCH. 


Dr. Craig, of the Committee on Bills and Overtures, re- 
ported that several overtures had been received, suggest- 
ing the appointment of a Committee on Union with the 
Southern Presbyterian Church. The committee recom- 
mend the following action, which was taken unanimously: 

WHEREAS, We have heard with great joy that the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, now 
in session in Nashville, Tenn., has overtures from its own presby- 
teries, asking for the appointment of a special committee to 
confer upon the subject of organic union with a similar committee 
of this Assembly, if one should be appointed, therefore, 

Resolved, That a special committee of nine be appointed by the 
Moderator to confer with a similar committee, if one should be 
appointed by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States, to take into consideration the whole ques- 
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tion of the organic union of the two bodies upon the basis of our 
common Standard, and to report to the next Assembly, and that 
vhe Moderator be authorized to communicate this action by tele- 
graph to the Moderator of the General Assembly, now in session 
in Nashville.~ - 


DISCUSSION OF THE REPORTS ON THE SEMINARIES. 


Dr. Young, the chairman of the Committee on Theologi- 
cal Seminaries, spoke briefly on the similarity between the 
two reports, declaring that the entire committee, at its 
meeting in Cleveland, adopted, without dissent, the four 
principles upon which the majority report was formulated. 
Thomas MacDougall, also a member of the majority, ex- 
plained the legal points presented in the report. He was 
followed by Dr. William E. Moore, the leader of the mi- 
nority, who pleaded for the principles set forth in its re- 
port that the Assembly should let the seminaries alone. 
The report was then made the order of the day for Monday 
at ten o’clock. 

DR. YOUNG’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. Moderator: The importance of the subject presented in 
tbe reports which have been read to this Assembly, and upon 
which their considerate action is to be taken—the relation of the 
Church to its schools of the prophets, to these institutions in 
which its young men are instructed and prepared for the active 
work of the Gospel ministry, cannot, I think, be exaggerated. It 
has occurred to me that it might be true that one of the purposes 
of the great Head of the Church in permitting the distractions 
and agitations which have come to our branch of the Church 
through these theological seminaries, is that calmly and deliber- 
ately and prayerfully the Church, reviewing the past, might ex- 
amine into the plan which it has heretofore pursued in conduct- 
ing these schools of theological instruction, and might, by taking 
counsel of the past, provide some better plan which would pre- 
vent the frictions and troubles which have occurred in the past 
from troubling the Church in the future. 

Now, Mr. Moderator, I do not propose to make any lengthy ad- 
dress at this time. I desire simply to review very briefly the his- 
tory of the work of this committee, to say just a few words in 
explanation of what they present to the Assembly, and then I 
shall ask the right, if discussion ensues, as it probably will, of 
closing the discussion, and that immediately upon my closing, 
the legal aspects or questions which are presented in this report 
may be explained by Mr. MacDougall, and then that Dr. Moore, 
who presented the minority report, may have the floor, and then 
that the question shall be upon the whole subject for discussion by 
the Assembly. 

This committee had its origin in response to the resolution 
adopted by the Portland Assembly, namely : 

“That the Assembly is persuaded that the Church should have 
direct connection with and control over its theological semi- 
naries. The Assémbly appoint a committee of fifteen to carr 
this resolution ixito effect after consulting with the theologica 
seminaries.” 


Letters were written to all the seminaries and their professors 
asking their advice and views upon this subject. The result was 
that at the last Assembly in Washington a report was presented 
suggesting no action, but simply furnishing information to the 
Church with regard to these two points: The present legal status 
of the theological seminaries, including the ownership and con- 
trol of the property held in trust for them, and the present con- 
trol of the Presbyterian Church through its General Assembly, 
synods and presbyteries over the teaching and property of the 
theological seminaries. We summed up the information which 
we had acquired under these two heads about thus: The greater 
proportion, of the property held by these corporations, which 
amounts to between eight and nine million dollars, is not held in 
trust for the General Assembly, nor is it given the direct control, 
management or disposition of the same by the terms of their 
charters. We found that regarding the control of teaching in 
the seminaries, in the case of three or four the whole relation 
sustained by the Assembly to them consisted in the right of dis- 
approval of the professors when they had been elected by the 
Board and were presented to the Assembly. In other seminaries 
we found that they had the right also of passing upon the direct- 
ors when they were elected. After that information was com- 
municated to the Washington Assembly, the committee was con- 
tinued with the instruction to formulate some plan and present 
it to this Assembly. 

A meeting was called in the city of Pittsburg, every member 
being present with one exception. And now, Mr. Moderator, as 
you can bear witness personally, what furnishes a subject of be- 
wildering amazement to some members of the majority of this 
committee, is the fact that at the meetingin Pittsburg the whole 
committtee adopted unanimously, with one exception, the very 
principles which are embodied in the report of the majority of this 
committee,hold in my hand the report of the meeting in Pittsburg 
formulated by our permanent clerk,who was the clerk of the com- 
mittee and sent to every member of that committee, and you will 
find in this report the four principles which form the substance, 
the warp and woof of the report of the majority of thiscommittee, 
adopted at Pittsburg. A sub-committee was formed at Pitts- 
burg with instructions to take this paper which had been agreed 
to by all the members, and with that paper as their guide to 
formulate a report i full committee which was called at 
Cleveland. We follo almost verbally the instructions which 
we had received from the full committee, and those instructions 
are embodied in the report of the majority of the committee as 
it is presented here to this Assembly. Now what are those four 
principles; 

1. That the Assembly should have the right of disapproving 
the professors elected by the directors. 

2. That the Assembly should have the right of disapproving 
the directors and trustees elected by the directors or trustees. 

3. That all the money which shall hereafter be given to the 
Church, and all the money held by the present theological semi- 
naries should be, with their consent, put in trust, unless there 

were specific trusts, for the Presbyterian Church of the United 
States of America, 

4. (And without this all the rest amount to nothing, as we can 
see that some measure should be provided by which the Church 
can enforce, through its General Assembly, fidelity to these 
agreements.) That the seminaries shall provide in their charters 
that in the event of a violation the General Assembly shall be 
empowered to prgvide against such violation by resort to the 
civil courts. 

What we aimed, with all the ability God gave us, to do was to 
have the minimum of control with the maximum of liberty on 
the part of the seminaries themselves. We carefully distinguish 
between the seminaries now in existence and those that may 
come into existence in the future. With regard to the former, 
what do we say? In the committee there was some question and 
doubt with regard to the measure in which the Assembly, by the 
compact of 1870, had vacated its power over the seminaries. But 
we decided unanimously to give the seminaries the benefit of 
every doubt upon that subject. We said, this Church will stand 
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by the most liberal interpretation of that compact on the part of of control,” or “ We propose to give you something and then pro- 
these seminaries; that we claim no right to enforce upon them _ vide for the means to protect it.” Whether you provide in the 
our will, nor no power, with regard to what we believe the best charters that the presbytery, the synod or the session may en- 
plan for their management, but we are planning and legislating force the trust in the case of a misuser, you must name the power 
fora Church that in fifty or one hundred years may have 5,000,000 that is to protect the trust. Why? Because when Mr. Kemper, 
members and forty theological seminaries on this continent. the founder of Lane Seminary, provided in his deed of the gift of 
We are planning for the future Presbyterian Church, and we are land that “this convention is on these express conditions that 
going to ask these seminaries if they can see that it is wise and _ the said, the trustees of Lane Seminary and their successors, es- 
right to conform to this plan which we are going to make bind- _ tablish and maintain forever on the above described sixty acres 
ing upon the seminaries as to the future. Their liberty perfectly the above seminary, a fundamental principle of which shall be 
preserved, there is no suggestion even in that report with regard that the students thereof shall be required to spend in agricul- 
to enforcing any doubtful right of this Assembly upon those tural or mechanical labor such a portion of each day as the trus- 

But wecan. They are our servants. They are the tees shall direct,” he did not couple with it the provision or the 
agents of this Church. The highest of all offices, as this report reservation that the property should be returned, or provide a 
says, is the office of a true minister of the Gospel of Jesus method for its protection in the event of the misuse of the funds, 
Christ. A most important, a vital function of the Church of God and consequently he lost his suit which he brought at the time 
is to supervise and direct and control the education of her min- of the separation of the Church into two bodies, to prevent what 
isters, and we are going to see to secure that essential good inthe _ he regarded asa violation of the condition on which he conveyed 
way that will give the largest possible liberty to each seminary the property, belonging himself to the Old School. Let me read 
now in existence. the fundamenial law of his country to-day on this subject, to 

It was not my privilege, through a bereaving providence, to wit: 
attend the meeting held inCleveland. But I felt assured, from “ 
the result of the meeting in Pittsburg and from the action taken trom nine poten pepe deck pag on - oe to the rattle we 
by the sub-committee in Cincinnati, that the meeting in Cleve- pe -~ oe: Bef the public; and he canclaim no right to inter- 
land would reach a harmonious and united conclusion. I felt Soamiameaee. po ph Bd a ag Penton | pony pomeene tt 
that I was warranted in that belief in view of the concessions that it would conclude nothing and the door of litigation would 
made upon all sides at Pittsburg and upon the general agreement never be thereby closed. If aay. Rataper may file his bill and com- 
reached there through those concessions by the whole committee. | thet peng sot Praghgd a a a pay rise ye oe oe — 
Now please bear in mind that the whole gist of the report, the ri, > one waen ae = of — is SS if it iit, Quether 
only part upon which youare called to act, is contained in those © suit, and so on ad infinitum, and neither one 
four propositions. I ask youif you can conceive of any method litigntion = cases thus decided could be plead in bar toa further 
by which the Church in its Assembly can control its theological 
seminaries which bears more easily and lightly on the seminaries 
themselves, and leaves to them a larger area of liberty in con- 
ducting their own affairs? 

1, The property which was given for Presbyterian theological 
education shall be, if they consent to it, put in trust for the Pres- 
byterian Church through its General Assembly. 

2. Will you, we ask them—you already do that—allow the As- 
sembly, as it has the right, to express disapprobation of the pro- 
fessors ? 

8. Will you allow the Assembly to express its disapprobation of 
the directors and trustees? 

4, Will you allow some method to be adopted by whicb these 
concessions which you make can be enforced ? That's the whole 
subject. 

There is nothing unreasonable; there isno desire to infringe 
upon the liberty of these seminaries. I have been connected 
with one of them during a large part of my life. I recognize that 
within a given area they can attend to their own business better 
than the General Assembly, but I know that with regard to the 
seminary with which I stand connected, there will be not only 
no reluctance, but a gladness on the part of those in control to 
hand over this minimum of control to this General Assembly. 
Tell me that a body like this, composed of men who come them- 
selves from these very schools of the prophets, who have the 
bonds and cords uniting them still and kept alive by constant 
association with these seminaries, are going to be the oppressors 
of theirown mothers—tell me that the Church has not wisdom . 
enough, it is not righteous enough, as embodied in its highest oes caneuenn sake, ss _ bysamccebony eR ee Corea 
courts, to say that these are the men whom we approve as those Now as to“ B” and “CC.” We provided that all of the Trus- 
who shall direct and control the institutions where we place our tees, commissioners and directors should be approved by the 
young men to be prepared for the ministry of the Gospel ? General Assembly. They don’t need to do that unless they want 

1 yield the floor. with regard to the legal aspects of the case, to. We have got to get their consent, and their failure te adopt 
to Mr. MacDougall. these changes will not-mar their ecclesiastical standing with the 

MR. MAcDOUGALL ON THE LEGAL ASPECTS. General Assembly. Nowif the seminaries whe do not consent 

i * to such change do not get donations, whose boycott is it? Ours? 

Se ee eN nan Om Geet No; but the right to give and withhold that inheres in every 
The air is so full of misunderstanding on this subject, and man whom God has made a steward of his wealth. Have you 


whenever you touch it it seems to be surcharged with an atmos- 4141 not aright to say that neither Princeton nor Alleghany 
phere of undue sensitiveness on the part of earnest, honest men, |... auburn tior Lane nor Union shall have a dollar of money 
that leads to misunderstanding and misconstruction. from us until she does thus and so? That is not boycott. That 
Now, looking at the first resolution, let usask, what is a theo- ;, the glorious privilege that we all claim. 
logicalseminary? It is an independent civil corporation created As the case now stands, Allegheny, McCormick, Princeton, 
by the laws of the respective States in which the different ones pangville, Newark, Omaha and probably one or two others re- 
are located. They are not creations of presbyteries, synods or Hort their directors to this Assembly for approval. That is a 
General Assembly, but are civil corporations to do the business ower that this Assembly has. I do not believe that this Assem- 
of imparting theological instruction. Who organized them? )y has not the capacity and ability to express intelligently its 
Any one muy. Now that civil corporation, just like anyother 4 )proval of the election of a few boards of civil corporations 
formed for manufacturing purposes, has the powers conferred on — whose entire income in the aggregate is less than one-third of 
it by its charter with no other limitations. Anything else,com- hat we spend for home missions. What objection can there be 
pact, constitution, by-laws, are simply its voluntary act, which  ¢,, the General Assembly to refuse its indorsement and confi- 
it may change at any time its Board in control sees fit. Nowthis gence to the next new seminary that comes knocking at its doors 
civil corporation comes to the General Assembly and says: ‘We yniessit gives you the approval of the election of its governing 
want your business, your confidence, your patronage, theindorse- joqy? There is no power of removal in the General Assembly. 
ment of this Church, in order that we. may securefromitsmem- ow, if the seminaries consent, who will object? And if they do 
bership their money which God may direct them to give for the pot consent we are not going to cut them off from connection 
purpose of educating their sons in the faith of theirChurch.” ith the Church, but they have got to take their risks that 
What is to prevent the General Assembly from prescribing the ittend upon the agitation of this subject and the statement of 
terms of that indorsement and approval? What interference is tho actual condition of existing seminary control. 
there with a constitutional power of a presbytery or a synod ora Now come to“ C.” That is touching the approval of profess- 
session or anything else in the Presbyterian Church when the ors, A great misunderstanding has arisen here. We do not pro- 
General Assembly says to the o/ vil corporation: “If you want pose to give the General Assembly power to remove the professor 
our indorsement, our confidence, our approval, we will prescribe after he has been inducted, or a director or a trustee. The Gen- 
the terms on which it is to be granted”? Is thatasurrenderof ,a) Assembly already has the right of approval by the compact 
the power of the presbytery? Orof the synod? Orofthe Church  o¢ 1870, which includes every seminary now in existence ; and if 
session? No; not in any sense, because the civil corporation he iscompetent to exercise the right of approval, why not to 
may say: “I won’t accept your terms; I will proceed toeducate select inher own appointed way? What is your veto power of 
our students that may come to us according to the faith of your 47 put a rope of sand in case of disobedience? I suggest that 
Church, and these students being members of the Church,edu- that which you have conceded you put into your charters and 
cated in an independent institution, have the right to apply to be provide for its protection. We are dealing with civil corpora- 
licensed.” Who shall prohibit? tions, not with presbyteries or synods. They may say, “ You 
That’s the case. Now we ask by “A” that these seminaries, .)a’n’t have any control over us,” and probably someof them are 
thus coming, shall provide in their charters that when the money exercising that sovereign right with the consequences. 
touches their hands it shall be héld in trust for the purposes for Don’t let us leave this subject without the fullest considera- 
which it was given. Who will deny its reasonableness? Now ion. I don’t know of a more expensive system of education in 
mark the phrase at the bottom of pagel,“ Allof theirfundsand this country than the system of theological education in the Pres- 
property subject to the terms and conditions of existing or pyterian Church. Utterly inadequate, asit is now operated, to 
specific trusts.”” Whyis thissaid? Because you could not divest supply the legitimate needs of its own body, in a time when every 
a vested right by any legislation that you can enact. Specific enterprise of the Church is crippled for want of funds, we have 
trusts means property hereafter given. Anydonor hereafter got to face the graver questions like these ; and how they will be 
may attach to his gift any condition he sees fit. solved God only knows, But if the Presbyterian Church is to 
Now look at ‘‘ D” in this connection: “That in the event of have anything to do with the schools of the prophets, or be able 
the violation of any of the terms of said amendments, or themis- to talk to the fathers and mothers of Zion as to what they shall 
use or the diversion of the funds or property held bythem”— do with their sons and with the money God has given them, she 
mark that itis not the use, but the misuse with which the Gen- must be able to say to them: “ Educate your children under God 
eral Assembly can interfere. The minority report agrees with tothe highest office on the earth ; we will see that in response to 
us as to “ A.” that call they are taught the faith and polity of our beloved 
The second resolution of this report is that if anything be lack- Church, and the money which you give willbe preserved under 
ing in the charter of any seminary by which lack its property God by us forall time to come for that purpose.” Is there any- 
might be alienated from its useinsupporting Presbyterian theo- thing autocratic, or any centralization of power, or robbing of a 
logical instruction, such seminary is advised to strengthen its presbytery or a synod or a session or a man of any right in carry- 
charter at that point so that such alienation shall be foreverim- ing outthat great purpose? No. This report is under God the 
possible. I said at Cleveland: “I will vote for that if you will ripe fruitof our experience and research. We don’t claim to be 
couple with it the powerto enforce it in the only case that is infallible or inerrant; but there is not a legal difficulty in the 
needed, that of disobedience. Don’t let us fool this great Church way of the amendments by the seminaries of their charters, pro- 
and say we give it something when we don’t giveit anything. Let vided they are willing to amend ; but if they are not, there are a 
us say, either, ‘* We don’t propose to give you anything inthe way ‘thousand difficulties in the way. 


Now we are not tenacious about this plan, but it would be ab- 
surd to go through this performance and provide no means for 
your protection. On page 13 it says the charter will declare the 
trust on which the property is held as provided in “ A,” so that 
the gifts made to the corporation need not be accompanied by the 
declaration of the donor that the property is held in trust for 
the purposes for which it is donated. Now there is no boycott in 
this report on that subject. All we ask this Church to dois to say 
to the Presbyterian Church and all itsmembers, “* You are free 
to give money tothese existing seminaries.” The seminaries do 
not have the declaration in the charter, nor any means of provid- 
ing its enforcement, and having said to the membership of our 
Church, “ You may give as much money as you please to Union, 
to Lane, to Auburn, to Princeton, to Alleghany ; but when you 
give it you must either accompany your gift with the necessary 
protection, legal protection, or run the chances of having it mis- 
used and perverted without the power to protect,” that is all 
that is in this report as to those features. 

Mr. Kemper’s experience is a good illustration of the unwisdom 
of leaving it to donors to fix all the terms of their gifts. Now 
make the charter just as broad as your Church, as broad as 
your faith, and as narrow as the righteousness of God is nar- 
row, and then say to your people, “‘ Give your money to the grand 
old Presbyterian Church, and every dollar you give a seminary 
with its charter thus amended will be preserved for all time to 
come for the purpose for which you gave it. 

Now you may amend “D” provided you put into “D” a 
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ADDRESS OF DR. WM. E. MOORE. 


The great object of the committee appointed in 1892 was, as 
expressed in the minority report, to find a closer way of relation 
between the Assembly and its seminaries. I apprehend it did 
not enter into the minds of any large portion of that Assembly 
that the great and burning question was the question of the 
property of the theological seminaries, it was the unrest and un- 
easiness and alarm of the Church for the teaching in the sem- 
inaries, and the tendencies feared if not actual of defection 
there. But to-day this report has changed largely the ground 
and basis of that inquiry. Now, in the main principles, the 
majority and the minority of this committee are agreed, that 
the Church should and must have control in whatever way 
is constitutional and best over the seminaries in every re- 
spect. The point of divergence between us is the question 
that has not been touched on in that report, and yet it is 
the burning question of to-day, of whether the Assembly is 
the Church or whether the Presbyterian Church consists of 
its judicatories in their constitutional order and relation. 
The compact of 1870 has been referred to, but prior to 
that, when the constitution was yet young, it was said that to 
bring the seminaries into closer relation to the General Assembly 
would involve changes in the constitution. So too it was declared 
in 1828 that this matter was not in the jurisdiction of the General 
Assembly, because they found in the constitution no power of 
the General Assembly to do those things which were asked for. 
No Assembly ever then asked for control of property. But in 
1870 they faced that question, and the whole matter was dis- 
cussed by the wisest men of that dayyand they declared the 
right of presbyteries and synods to establish theological semi- 
naries and to control them. Now what we maintain is that the 
control of the Presbyterian Church over its seminaries is an 
absolute right, and that that right is guaranteed by our constitu- 
tion. But the whole argument of the majority report looks to 
the future seminaries that shall be established, and leaves the 
present seminaries to the unsatisfactory method of amending 
their charters if they can and will. Now did the General Assem- 
bly put op us as a committee the burden of devisinga plan by 
which a possible seminary of five or fifty years hence may be 
established soas to guard against these abuses? Brethren,we have 
got too many bridges now to cross, and I do not think they set 
us to build a bridge and devise the means of crossing it when we 
get there, when even the stream maybe is not in existence. 

The right of control over these theological seminaries lies in 
- the jurisdiction of the presbytery over each individual teacher. 
Suppose the Presbytery of New York had neglected its duty in 
the matter which came up before us at Portland, and had refused 
te investigate that matter. Have youany remedy? Under re- 
view and contro! the superior judicatory, which in that case was 
the synod, as a matter of course, had it in its power in constitu- 
tional right to cite that presbytery to its bar. Now I bave noth- 
ingto say, do not want to say anything in regard to what the 
Assembly did at that time, I stand by it asa loyal citizen and 
subject ; but what I am interested in pointing out is that I do not 
consider this General Assembly the Church; it is a representa- 
tive body; the source and fountain of power is the presbytery. 
This is the Presbyterian Church. The General Assembly has the 
right of visitation, and to inquire into and remove abuses in any 


and all of the agencies by which it conducts its benevolent and ° 


other enterprises. It also has the right of review and control. 
But whenit transpires that the teaching in any seminary is in- 
competent, insufficient or heretical, it is the presbytery in which 
lies the remedy, and after that the synod, and then the General 
Assembly. These powers have never been questioned and never 
failed when exercised. They are competent to reach any and all 
abuses. And of our two recommendations one of them agrees 
largely with the majority, only we do not want to bring in Cesar, 
we don’t want to bring in the civil court. There are remedies of 
that kind, there are legal remedies. We don’t want to create a 
tribunal before which the cases of our beloved Church shall be 
brought. We don’t believe that this General Assembly is the 
Presbyterian Church in the sense in which that desire for closer 
connection with the seminaries was confined. The Presbytery of 
Cincinnati, if you please, is the Presbyterian Church so far as we 
at Lane are concerned, or, if you please, the Synod of Ohio. The’ 
presbyteries and the synods are the Presbyterian Church, to 
which the seminaries are amenable in the first place; for each 
one comes under the jurisdiction of its own presbytery, and by 
that alone it should be tried as to its sufficiency, its morality or 
its orthodoxy. é =e 
MONDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 
By Telegram to The Independent. 
SaraToaa, N. Y., May 2ist, 1894. 

The Assembly finds Professor Smith’s appeal in order, 
and fixes Thursday next for the hearing. 

The discussion on seminary control occupied the 
morning session, and will be continued to-morrow. The 
Rev. Paul F. Sutphen, of Newark, desired action on the 
matter deferred till the next Assembly. On ex-Modera- 
tor Young’s motion his resolution was laid on the table. 
The debate at times was exciting to-day. 





SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN ASSEMBLY. 


THE General Assembly of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church opened its sessions in Moore Memorial Church, 
Nashville, Tenn., on Thursday, May 17th. After the re- 
ligious+exercises the retiring Moderator, the Hon. J. W. 
Lapsley, announced that the opening sermon would be 
delivered by J. M. P. Otts, D.D., of Greensboro, Ala. Dr. 
Otts preached from Isaiah, 2; 3, 4, and Matthew 28: 18-20, 
two passages which, he said, are both logically and histor- 
ically connected. He dwelt especially upon the object of 
the Church to Christianize the world, to harmonize things 
sacred and secular, bringing them all into one great in- 
fluence ; in the work itself persuasion rather than force is 
to be used ; Christianity is an ever living principle and is 
to conquer by being infused into all forms of human gov- 
ernment; one great means for accomplishing this is for 
denominations of one faith and order to come together in 
organic union. 

After the close of the sermon the roll was read, the new 
Presbytery of Norfolk, Va., appearing upon it. Nomina- 
tions for Moderator were then presented as follows: H. B. 
Boude, D.D., of Missouri; J. R. Graham, D.D., of Virginia ; 
Eugene Daniel, D.D., of North Carolina ; George Summey, 
D.D., of Tennessee, and John W. Roseboro, D.D., of Vir- 
ginia. Drs. Daniel and Roseboro declined the honor, and 
the ballot resulted in Dr. Graham, of Virginia, receiving 75 
votes, Dr. Summey, 44, and Dr. Boude, 24. Dr. Graham’s 
election was made ynanimous. 
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In the afternoon the secretary of the Committee on Home 
Missions presented his report, showing a total of receipts of 
$64,350, which, with $9,216 on hand, made a total of $73,566. 
The disbursements were $64,200, leaving a large sum in the 
treasury. Reports on education for home ministry and on 
colored evangelization showed good work done through 
the year. The latter report elicited some discussion, as it 
included the report of the committee which met at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., with a committee from the Northern 
Church. It was moved to divide it, referring the part in 
reference to the Birmingham Conference to a special com- 
mittee, which was done. The report on Foreign Missions 
was then presented, and referred to the committee. The 
evening session was taken up with reports of the Assem- 


bly’s home and school at Fredericksburg and the Seamen’s ~ 


Friend Society of New Orleans. 

The session on Friday morning was opened with the an- 
nouncement of the standing committees. Overtures from 
the presbyteries were then read. Of these there were six- 
teen, referring to the uniting of the Foreign and Home 
Missionary Boards, to organic union with the Northern 
Church, advocating conservatism in regard to young peo- 
ple’s societies, opposing the Birmingham Presbytery’s 
action in favor of separate colored work, etc. A petition 
from the National Christian League for the promotion of 
social purity, asking the Assembly to récognize in W. C. 
P. Breckinridge an enemy to the Church, home, State and 
society at large, was presented; but, before the conclusion 
of the reading of it, a motion to lay it on the table was 
passed. Miss Sadie M. Means’s case was then presented to 
the Assembly on appeal from both sides ; from the presby- 
tery against the reversal of its own action by the synod, 
and by Miss Means against the condemnation of the pres- 
bytery. 

In the afternoon reports were read from the Boards of 
Trustees of the theological seminaries of the Church, 
showing the work to bein a prosperous condition and 
bearing good fruit. A memorial was presented from the 
National League for the protection of American institu- 
tions and was tabled, the reading being dispensed with. 
Among other reports and overtures presented were one 
from the American Sabbath Union, one from the Commit- 
tee on the Peace Conference at Chicago, and one on re- 
quirements for licensure. This last’ recommended that 
candidates be granted a temporary license for twelve 
months. An overture from the Presbycery of Dallas, Tex., 
was then presented, inviting the next Assembly to meet 
with them. 

The evening was given up to the discussion of the home 
and schoobat Fredericksburg. Dr. Saunders, tne founder 
of the school, spoke at length showing that while its 
first object was the care and education of the children of 
deceased ministers and missionaries, widows and families 
of deceased Presbyterian ministers would also be taken care 
of. The school is self-sustaining. An endowment was 
asked for for the bome. 

On Saturday the special topic for consideration was the 
report of the special committee appointed in regard to the 
Birmingham Conference, touching united action between 
the Northern and Southern Presbyterian Churches in 
colored evangelistic work. The committee took the ground 
that, inasmuch as throughout the Church there was very 
considerable opposition to the plan, especially among those 
most interested in the work and best acquainted with its 
needs, it seemed impracticable to put it into effective opera- 
tion. They, therefore, recommend its rejection by the 
General Assembly. In doing this, however, they made 
special reference, commending the Committee on Confer- 
ence for its diligence in its work, and desire to acquiese 
in the will of the Church ; and also expressed their gratifi- 
cation at the spirit of fraternity and mutual confidence 


~manifested during the conference. This report seemed to 


receive very_general approval, the only objection being 
offered by some who claimed that it did not go far enough 
in reaffirming the position of the Church on this subject. 
After some discussion the report was unanimously 
adopted. During the session a telegram was received from 
the Northern Presbyterian General Assembly, in session at 
Saratoga, announcing that that body had cordially and 
unanimously adopted a resolution, appointing a committee 
of nine to meet a similar committee from the Southern 
Presbyterian Assembly to consider the question of organic 
union. 


» 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Congregational State Associations of Ohio and 
Indiana have cordially indorsed the New Jersey Associa- 
tion’s utterance on Church Unity. 





.... The new edifice of the Lewis Avenue Congregational 
Church, of Brooklyn, which was commenced in May, 1893, 
was formally dedicated last Sunday. It had been expected 
that the sermon would be by Dr. R. R. Meredith; but his 
great affliction in the sudden death of his son, the Rev. 
Irving Meredith, of Lexington, Mass., prevented him from 
preaching, and the exercises were conducted by the pastor, 
the Rev. Robert J. Kent. 


....The General Assembly of the Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian Church met in Eugene, Ore., May 17th. The ser- 
mon was preached by W. L. Ferguson, D.D., the rettring 
Moderator, after which F. R. Earle, D.D., of Boonsboro, 
Ark., was elected Moderator. On the roll call the Rev. 
Mrs. L. M. Woolsey, of Caneyville, Ky., presented her 
credentials as a commissioner. This was the first time 
that a woman had received such an appointment, and her 
right was challenged by J. S. Grider, D.D., of Mayfield, 
Ky., and the matter was referred to a special committee. 


....It has for some time been in contemplation to remove 
the Theological Seminary of the Presbyterian Church, 
South, now at Hampden Sidney, Va., to some other point. 
Various places have been mentioned—Charlottesville, Va., 
and Richmond. A suggestion has been made that Mr. 
Jefferson, in his original plan for the University of Vir- 
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ginia, proposed that the different denominations should es- 
tablish their theological seminaries near that place, so 
that the students might have the benefit of the University 
lectures, and the suggestion has been made that the Pres- 
byterian Church move along this line. 


-.--Dr. J. Oramel Peck, one of the three corresponding 
secretaries of the Methodist Missionary Society, died last 
week. He had been in the ministry twenty-eight years and 

‘in the missionary office six. He was one of the most suc- 
cessful preachers and pastors of his denomination, and was 
very efficient as a missionary secretary in administering 

t he large trust committed to him and in arousing the mis- 
sionary spirit of his Church. His funeral took place in 
Brocklyn on Saturday, with addresses by Bishop Thoburn 
and Drs. J. M. Buckley, George E. Reed, Secretary McCabe 
and William V. Kelley. 


_+++sThe question of Dr. Michael Burnham’s leaving 
Springfield, Mass., to accept the pastorate of Pilgrim 
Church, St. Louis, as successor to Dr. Henry A. Stimson, 
of the Broadway Tabernacle, of this city, was definitely 
settled by a council which met recently in Springfield, 
Mass. Every effort had been made to return Dr. Burnham 
in Springfield, but the Council felt that the needs of this 
large and influential church in the Mississippi Valley were 
paramount, and advised Dr. Burnham’s acceptance. 
The First Congregational Church in Springfield will, there 
fore, have to seek another pastor to keep up the honorable 
succession. 


....Among the items of interest in connection with the 
commencement exercises at Chicago Theological Seminary 
were the conferring of the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
upon the Rev. James Denny, of Broughty Ferry, Scotland, 
and Prof. F. H. Foster, of Oakland, Cal.; the election of 
Dr. Denny as Professor of Systematic Theology; of Prof, 
W.B. Chamberlin, of Oberlin, to thechair of Elocution and 
Sacred Music on the J. W. Scoville endowment; of the 
Rev. R. A. Jemberg, of the Dana-Norwegian department, 
to full professorship on the Mrs. D. K. Pearson’s endow- 
ment; and the Rev. C. A. Paeth, formerly professor in the 
Northwestern College and the Union Biblical Institute, at 
Naperville, Ill., to a chair in the German department. Mr. 
Herbert W. Gates, of Amherst, was appointed Fellow on 
the George H. Rust fellowship, and Mr. Frank G. Ward, 
of the University of Vermont, alternate. 


....The twenty-ninth anniversary of the National Tem- 
perance Society was held in this city the eighth of May. 
The report showed total receipts during the year of $43,166, 
of which $31,444 are from publications and $11,722 from do- 
nations, lectures and investments. The total expenses 
were $42,950. The new publications numbered thirty, mak- 
ing a total of 2,082. Special attention was called to the 
two volumes on “‘ Temperance in All Nations,” giving the 
history of the temperance work in every: land, and the pro- 
ceedings of the Congress in Chicago last year. Twenty-five 
thousand dollars have been invested as a nucleus for an en- 
dowment fund, the interest of which is to carry on the 
missionary work of the society. This work has been spe- 
cially pushed among the colored people of the South, andin 
various needy localities all over the country. Libraries, 
text-books and literature have been supplied to nearly all 
the large institutions. 


....The Presbyterian Synod of Montreal and Ottawa 
heard last week the appeal of Professor Campbell 
from the decision of the Presbytery of Montreal, 
finding him guilty of heresy in impugning the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures and in declaring that God in the Old 
Testament did not smite immediately for the purpose of 
punishment or correction. After the hearing of the appeal, 
and particularly of the explanations of Professor Camp- 
bell, it was directed that a conference be held between the 
Montreal Presbytery and the appellant. This was done, 
and it was reported that Professor Campbell agreed to 
accept the following statement of his position : 


(1) “The statements of the Old Testament writers as to the 
character of God were true as far as they went, but in a few 
cases were not the whole truth.” (2) ‘‘In the great majority of 
cases, the Father when smiting in judgment, and in discipline or 
chastisement, acts in accordance with general laws or through 
secondary causes.” 


Thereupon a motion was made and adopted that the Synod 
receives the report with thanks to God, and declares all 
proceedings against Professor Campbell at an end. 


....The Home Mission Board of the United Presbyterian 
Church reports a success manifest in more than ordinary 
degree. There has been an increase in the aid given to the 
stations, a marked increase in the average attendance and 
in the communicants reported to the Board. The contri- 
butions to the Board from mission churches have fallen off 
somewhat, but the contributions for the salary of pastors 
and supplies have increased. The entire expenditures 
have been larger by $5,000 than the preceding year. There 
is a considerable deficiency in the total receipts of $12,000, 
which has been met bya draft upon the reserve fund. That 
fund is thus reduced to a little over $9,000, and is utterly in- 
sufficient to secure the prompt paymentof obligations. The 
General Assembly has directed that this should be main- 
tained at not less than $20,000, so that $10,768 should be raised 
at once to meet that want. The Board of Foreign Missions 
have found their receipts well sustained. The total was 
$126,695, and a balance remains of $2,324. Nine missiona- 
ries have returned from India either on account of im- 
paired health or for rest; four from Egypt? three of them 
having presented their resignations. Notwithstanding 
many hindering causes, the work has made great advance 
both in India and in Egypt. In India there are reported 
6,960 members, and in Egypt 4,095. The aumber of Sab- 
bath-school scholars in Egyptis 6,182, and in India 3,162. 
In view of its past experience the Board recommends that 
the first term of service of missionaries should be seven 
years instead of ten, and the Woman’s Board heartily 
united in the recommendation, 
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Literature. 


The srompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” will be con- 
sidered by us an equivalent to ‘heir publishers for all volumes received. 
The interes s of our readers will guide us im the selection of works 
for further notice. 


THE RETURN TO NATURE.* 
BY WILLIAM SHARP, 





NoTHING is more significant in contemporary literature 
than what may be called the return tonature. The 
phrase has a large signficance, for it is applicable to a 
representative Latin literature, such as French, as well as 
tothe mostrepresentative Teuto-Celtic literature, English. 
Moreover, it is apt, also, to the deepest tendency in pic- 
torial art. ‘‘Everywhere I hear the Return to Joy,” 
says Edward Carpenter. The truest poets have ever held 
this Return to be the natural and inevitable goal of that 
restless vagrant, that strange fugitive, the human spirit. 
We have been told so often and so emphatically, during 
the last decade or two, that we are surefooted only when 
we are walking in mud ; that we are in the most delecta- 
ble regions of art only when we see, and smell, and hear 
whatis noisome, or banal, or in some way offensive or 
distressing ; thatthe glory of the sunlight is too strong, 
and the magnificence of the starry night too remotely 
superb, for the advantage of those born to a heritage of 
general gloom and grime. Through all this wearisome 
doctrine of degradation breaks at intervals the Voice of 
a poet-philosopher bidding us to the woods, ‘‘for there 
is to be found a perpetual joy”; or the high, clear voice 
of a poet telling us, through the song ofa peasant girl, 
that God’s in his world, thatall’s right with the world, 

This fortunate reaction that has set in so vigorously is 
due to several causes. One or two of these are remote ; 
e. g., the inner spirit of Wordsworth’s poetry, or, rather, 
the spiritual attitude and sentiment which we recognize 
in the quintessential part of that poetry—the influence of 
Ruskin’s early writings—the pre-Raphaelite fervor for 
close and loving observation of nature, altho, unques- 
tionably, this was an observation of facts rather than of 
the correlation of facts. But it has also arisen from the 
disintegration of religious beliefs, the change and coun- 
terchange of contemporary thought on matters of vital 
moment, and, potently and immediately, from the pro- 
found mental and spiritual weariness involved therein. 
The idea of Natura Benigna has been breaking into 
blossom in many minds and in many ways ; the tree it- 
self is old, older than we know or recognize, and its roots 
are among that substrated débris of which we have no 
record. For if ancient literature affords us many exam- 
ples of that mental attitude which took it for granted 
that nature was Natura Maligna, the scrupulous stu- 
dent will discover other examples as old which either 
will not admit of any arbitrary interpretation or are 
directly indicative of a sentiment akin to that which we 
distingnish as our own. 

“O beautiful Earth, who art the mother who bears us, 
the wife who weds us, the Peace that taketh us again to 
her heart.” 

These ancient words of a poet of the East are identical 
in sentiment with the rapt interwroughtness of nature 
and human life which we find in Ossian, and, again 
and again, throughout later literature down to 
our own day. But the paramount influence in 
the evolution of this Return to Nature is the 
Celtic Renaissance. The day is long past when 
there could be room for a revival of Celtic litera- 
ture in the strict significance of the term. Thelanguage, 
whether of the Scottish Gael, the Irish or Welsh Celt, is 
not to be learned as a living speech. Beautiful and pro- 
foundly intimate to those who have been familiar with it 
from childhood, it has peculiarities native to its soul and 
body which make it as unsuitable for a regenerated com- 
mon speech as, say, Provencal. The parallel is fairly ex- 
act. Provengal, like Gaelic, is spoken only by a small 
section of a united nation having an alien and dominant 
speech in common use. It is alive, it has a beautiful 
contemporary as well aga past literature, and the race 
which speaks it is animated with an enthusiastic patriot- 
ism which is determined to maintain the sweet-sounding 
language of the South at all hazards. The same thing 
might be said of Welsh, tho contemporary Cymric litera- 
ture cannot vie in fertility or range or excellence with 
that of Provence. But not even Mistral or Felix Gras or 
Aubanel, fixed stars in the Provencal firmament, would 
think of saying that Provengal could ever supplant 
French as a literary tongue, or even that it could greatly 
influence its powerful overlord. Still less can Gaelic 
affect English literature. We have Celtic poets in Scot- 
land and Ireland who could use their old bardic language 
with a subtle skill and beauty which might give it a new 
lift; but a wise prevision forbids. In truth, there is no 
room for the Gaelic singer unless he be content with oral 
transmission of his ‘‘honey-words.” He might, indeed, 
be ill-content and fare worse; but that is not the point. 
No one reads Gaelic, Scottish or Irish, save students, a 
few enthusiasts, and a small, scattered, and ever-lessen- 
ing rear guard, 

Nevertheless the Celtic Renaissance is one of the most 
Potent factors in the evolution of contemporary poetic 

* POEMS AND LYRICS OF NATURE. Selected and Edited with Intro- 


ductory Essay by 
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literature, The body has perished, but the soul has a 
beautiful resurrection. Directly and indirectly the Celtic 
genius is at work ; here producing something new and 
lovely, here opening new gates into wonderland, here 
disclosing new stars in that firmament of the human 
mind which is as variously and gloriously starred as 
that larger sphere of which our earth is but a tiny orb— 
here, again, leavening and working subtly, or silently 
enfranchising ardent and adventurous minds, or extend- 
ing mental frontiers, or haunting the visions of those who 
dream, with a sweet, confused, bewildering music that 
makes for spiritual pain and perturbation and a conse- 
quent deeper and more exquisite expression of that com- 
plex ferment. 

Striking as is the work of some of the younger Celtic 
writers who as a matter of course express themselves in 
English—notably, to take an example from either sex, 
Mr. W. B. Yeats and Miss Katherine Tynan—the finest 
flowering of the Celtic genius as yet has been where its 
influence has been potent rather than where unmixed. 
A strong Celtic strain in the inner self that lies beneath 
the accidents of physique and temperament will proba- 
bly be a surer and stronger influence toward a certain 
rare and exquisite literary expression than an unmixed 
Celtic nature. The Celt holds many of the seven hundred 
and seventy-seven threads that lead through the maize 
of life to the gates of Heaven ; but he has also a clinging 
hold upon other threads which lead to the swamps and 
waste places of idle dream, insolence, apathy, and even of 
despair for all things of temporal moment. 

It is surprising how many of our writers are distinc- 
tively Anglo-Celtic. Of the older generation George 
Meredith, Robert Buchanan, William Black, John 
Skelton, George Macdonald are among the several 
names that at once occur; among the younger, Eiward 
Dowden, Andrew Lang, Robert Louis Stevenson, S. R. 
Crockett, John Davidson—tho here, indeed, the list 
might be extended to scores. 

These thoughts have been suggested by the perusal 
of a delightful anthology published within the last few 
days. Poems and Lyrics of Nature comes at a fortunate 
time. ‘‘Sumer ys y-comen in,” and now even the most 
confirmed citizen begins to long for a breath of the 
meadows, the coolness of hill or woodland, the sound 
and joy of the sea. A new anthology is like an untried 
trout stream: it may prove to be full of trout, or it 
may contain little save spent fish, roach, dace and min- 
nows. There are no minnows in Mrs. Wingate Rinder’s 
trout stream ; and tho there be both roach and dace, 
they are few and far between; and delightful speckled 
trout move stately or gleam brilliantly in the fair stream 
of this sunny brook. . This, emphatically, is what Poems 
and Lyrics of Nature is—a sunny book. It is one of the 
most delightful anthologies I know ; for it has been com- 

piled not only with scrupulous heed for poetic worth, 
but also with an ordered care for harmonious correlation, 
which is as welcome as it is rare. Its charm, in one 
way, is in its incompleteness. It does not at- 
tempt to be an anthology of the finest Nature- 

Poetry of all ages, nor of all epochs of English 
literature, or even of our own century; nor 
does it aim to be representative of all moods of the 
human mind when confronted with Nature. It is, ina 
word, a selection of the nature-poetry written by poets of 
our own day ; literally so, for I think every author rep- 
resented is still living, and, in any case, no work of any 
recent poet who died before 1890 isdrawn upon. Yet 
there are sixty-five poets represented—a goodly number ; 
a worthier band, on the whole, than Mr. Traill’s famous 
** cohort of sixty.” But over and above this, the anthol- 
ogy is characterized by its controlled affinity with Na- 
tura Benigna. There are no wailings, no anathematiz- 
ing, no pessimistic ‘‘ yaups.” It is a book of sunshine; a 
book of sunlight and wind and green leaves and green 
grass, the breath of the woods and the hills, the flowing 
of streams and the rippling of brooks. Even here it is 
incomplete ; how could it be otherwise? Hill and cloud 
and wind are not amply enough represented ; and the 
noise of running water is not often enough heard. But 
it is a delightful book all the same, and as sane and 
healthy and winsome as a gorse-clad upland in spring.* 

In the extremely interesting and, indeed, admirable 
Introductory Essay with which Mrs. Wingate Rinder en- 
hances the value of her book—a model introduction, be- 
ing at once adequate, well-ordered and succinct, with 
scholarly exactitude in detail and with a pleasant con- 
current individual touch—stress is laid upon the Celtic 
influence on recent English literature. It is a 
pity Mrs. Rinder did not make more effort to 
prove her point. True, her remarks about Ossian are 
excellent, and she is singularly happy in her selections 


. from the Homer of the North, which will convince many 


readers more than any statements could do. But hav- 
ing gone so far she ought to have gore further. A most 
interesting and suggestive essay could be written on the 
examples in recent poetry of the Celtic influence. Turn- 
ing to the anthology itself, I find that two of the Anglo- 
Celtic writers, whom I have already mentioned, are 
unrepresented—Mr. George Meredith and Mr. Robert 
Louis Stevenson—the one on an invariable point of rule, 

* Mrs, Wingate Rinder has intentionally omitted all sea poems, as 
that ground was amply covered by a recent anthology. Lovers of col- 
lections of nature-poetry should also secure the just published anthol- 


ogy of bird poetry, “Bards gnd the Birds,” edited by Mr, Frederick 
Nodl-Paton, 
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the other, apparently because he had never received in 
his distant Pacific home the editorial communication. 
There are, out of the sixty-five, eighteen at furthest who 
can be classed as Anglo-Celtic ; eight or ten Scots, most- 
ly Eastlanders ; about half a dozen Irish; one or two 
Welsh. Of these the most eminent is Mr. Robert Bu- 
chanan. He stands well in the book, independently 
but not supremely. Among the best things in the vi 1- 
ume are the keenly noted, delicately wrought poems of 
Mr. William Benton, Mr. William Canton and Mr. John 
Davidson, of the Scottish contingent ; of Miss Kathe- 
rine Tynan, and Mr. W. B. Yeats and Professor Dow- 
den among the Irish. Perhaps the least satisfactory 
examples of this nominally Celtic poetry are better than 
the least satisfactory English poems included; more 
than this cannot be said. On the other hand, some of 
the loveliest things in the anthology, perhaps the greater 
number of lovely things, are by English poets, in 
whom ‘there is no reason to presume any Celtic strain— 
except, to be sure, in one notable instance—Mr. Swin. 
burne, who is a Northumbrian, with Scoto-Celtic blood 
in his veins. To mention some alphabetically, I may 
note: Miss Mathilde Blind, Robert Bridges, Stopford 
Brooke, Michael Field, Charles A. Fox, Norman Gale, 
Edmund Gosse, Richard Le Gallienne, Alie2 Meynell, 
William Morris, Arthur Momby, Roden Noel, Coventry 
Patmore, Mary Robinson, Christina Rossetti, A. C. Swin- 
burne, William Watson and Theodore Watts. By the 
way, if Mrs. Wingate Rinder should issue a new and 
revised edition of her book, she should include repre- 
sentative excerpts from several more or less widely 
known writers whom, accidentally no doubt, she has 
omitted. 

In fervor and color and originality—Celtic character- 
istics—it would be difficult to match the best work of 
Robert Bridges, Michael Field, Charles Fox, to mention 
three only, while there is nothing in the volume to sur- 
pass, or even to equal the ‘‘Sunbows” of Mr, Swin- 
burne. 

Mrs. Wingate Rinder is engagod, I hear, upon two 
kindred anthologies ; one on Nature as treated by the 
medieval and ancient poets, and as exemplified by the 
Elizabethans: and one on American Nature-Poetry 
from Bryant to Sidney Lanier, and thence to the young- 
est of contemporary men and women of note. Each is 
a good idea, and will prove highly interesting and sug 
gestive. But there is room for a book on the subject; 
on nature-poetry, of all ages and races, from the days 
of the Song of Solomon to the youngest Anglo-Celtic or 
American exponent. If Mrs, Rinder will undertake this 
task she will deserve well of the literary fellowship. 

Even to close students of contemporary English poetry 
there will be a pleasant surprise in the really notable 
excerpts from the poetry of writers of very restricted 
repute. The anthology would be redeemed from com- 
monplace did it contain little of value besides the admira- 
ble poems of authors so little known but so well worth 
knowing as Mr. William Renton, Mr. Charles Fox and 
Mr. William Canton. 

The introductory essay to Poems and Lyrics of Nature 
ends with a more frankly personal note than is discern- 
ible in the strictly editorial portion. Let me wish good- 
speed to so charming a volume by finishing my notice of 
it with Mrs, Wingate Rinder’s own concluding words: 


“Nature, happily, belongs to all; and the road that 
leads from the town, through sleepy suburbs and rows of 
scattered houses, into the heart of the country, may be 
trodden by all footsteps. But we must go forth to meet 
nature with an open heart anda free spirit. We must, 
with Edmund in ‘King Lear,’ beware of that‘ excellent 
foppery of the world, that, when we are sick in fortune— 
often the surfeit of our own behavior—we make guilty of 
our disasters the sun, the moon and the stars.’”’ 


Then only will that nameless but always discoverable 
road lead the wayfarer to the forest of beautiful dreams, 
where 
— The light itself 
Nestles amid the grass; and the sweet wind 
Says, 1am here, no more. With sun and wind 
Who can believe in death ?”—" 


PHENICE CROFT, RUDGWICK, ENGLAND. 


> 


Ancient Ships. By Cecil Torr, M.A. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York. $3.00) This is an original work, and for 
this reason entitled to careful consideration. The general 
subject has occupied the author for some considerable 
time, and he has had in mind a large and exhaustive his- 
tory on ancient shipping, of which this volume is published 
as apart. He has carried on his researches independently, 
and examined for himself the monuments and evidences 
literary as well as monumental. The result is original in 
its scope and conclusions, which in some respects differ 
from those which have usually prevailed. In his volume 
the limits intended by the word “ancient” define the 
period lying between 1000 B.c. and 1000 A.D., altho there 
are allusions and even serious descriptions and historic 
data given in the volume which reach further back than 
the earlier of these terms. The author begins with what he 
has to say of “Ships with Oars,’’ passing in order to di- 
mensions and tonnage, materials, structure, anchors and 
cables, steering-gear, rigging, flags and lights, sound-lead, 
ship’s boat, and an appendix on types of boats. A classi- 
fied index of subjects, technical terms, authorities and il- 
lustration forms the conclusion of this very carefully 
constructed volume. The author has imposed the most 
rigorous terms of critical workmanship on himself. He 
leaves as little as possible to rest on his own assertion, bys 
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gives the authorities with very great and 
delightful fullness. The whole book is ex- 
emplary in the method of its execution, 
and a repertory of original knowledge on 
the subject, skillfully and systematically 
presented. 


A Great Mother: Sketches of Madam 
Willard.: By her daughter, Frances E. 
Willard, and her kinswoman, Minerva 
Brace Norton. With an Introduction by 
Lady Henry Somerset. (Woman’s Temper- 
ance Publishing Association, Chicago. 
$2.00.) This volume, delightful in itself and 
delightful in the biographic incidents it has 
collected in its pages, is a tribute to a noble 
woman and an ideal American mother. So 
long as biographies of this character can be 
written of persons who have lived out their 
lives in our American homes in the simple 
strength and dignity which characterized 
Madam Willard, we cannot say that the 
dignity or simplicity of American life has 
fled from it. Madam Willard was descend- 
ed, in the sixth generation, from Theophilus 
Eaton, first Governor of New Haven, The 
story of her childhood and family is a fas- 
cinating one which, in this volume, has 
fallen to hands well able to tell it with the 
graces of an affluent literary style. It be- 
gins at Churchville, N. Y., varies into the 
romantic scenery of the Lake Winnepesau- 
kee, to Danville and Middlebury, Vt., 
thence into the Genesee in Central New 
York; thence, by another long jump, to 
Oberlin, O., soon to be followed by a yet 
longer one to Beloit, Wis., and back to the 
final and more permanent home at Evans- 
ton, in the suburbsof Chicago. In all these 
varied relations her life was full of spring, 
of happy resource, and of noble superiority 
to circumstances. Her home was, in its 
strength, simplicity and Christian ideals, 
just the school for Miss Frances E. Willard 
to develop in. The daughter and mother 
are in oneline and (with differences) sur- 
prisingly alike. The story of the “great 
mother” is told fully, with much incident 
and with much pleasing delay on the other 
members of the family. it is a noble illus- 
tration of that in ovr American home life 
which makes us feel that they are the best 
homes to have been born in, homes with 
moral energy enough. in them for the re- 
demption of the country from all its pres- 
ent afflictions, and with a good surplus re- 
maiuing over to expend on the redemption 
of the world. The volume is richly illus- 
trated with family portraits and heliotypes 
of thefamily homes. We note an odd slip 
in Lady Somerset’s introduction where she 
speaks of Miss Frances E. Willard as the 
daughter in-law. 

The new edition of Vol. IV of Johnson’s 
Universal Cyclopedia, under the direction 
of Pres. Charles Kendall Adams, LL.D., is 
now published. The work of revision is 
thoroughly done and shows itself in nearly 
every article. Articles which had a tem- 
porary interest at the time the previous 
edition was published have been rigidly 
cordsused; some have been omitted; 
new articles have been introduced. The 
number of titles is. considerably in- 
creased, and other changes have been 
made to correspond to the shifting of 
public interest, and the world’s changes in 
twenty years. For example, the article on 
Horace Greeley has been condensed, that 
on Cuvier Grover is omitted. Recent explor- 
ation has expanded the article on Green- 
land and added the name of A. W. Greely to 
the biographic list. J.J. Woodward’s arti- 
cle ou Histology has been entirely recon- 
structed by Charles E. Bessey, and pub- 
lished with diagranis and_ illustrations 
which bring this remarkably progressive 
branch of scientific knowledge up to date. 
Some of the most striking changes are those 
which represent the advances made in such 
matters as electrical knowledge and en- 
gineering, as, for example, under Induction, 
Induction coil, Infantry, etc. Itis a testi- 
mony tothe solidity of the medical science 
that the recent advent of the grippe should 
have required no more changes in the arti- 
cle on Influenza than we find there, tho it 
has been thoreughly overhauled by Dr. 
William Pepper. Inscription has been 
dropped to make room for a_ better 
article on Inscriptions, by Prof. Isaac H. 
Hall. Inspiration, International Law 
and Internutionul Workingmens’ Asso- 
ciation have beea reconstructed. These 
examples show how seriously the publishers 
have taken up their task. The public may 
rest assured that the new work will be as 
good for the next twenty years as the last 
edition was for its time. 


The Question of Unity. Many Voices 
concerning the Unification of Christen- 
dom, Edited by Amory H. Bradford, D.D. 
(The Christian Literature Co., New York. 75 
cents.) The articles which compose this col- 
lection are republished from The Review of 
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the Churches, and are intended to combine 
in a convenient form the sheaf of responses 
in many keys to the proposition made in 
Dr. Shield’s book. We call attention to 
the collection as another indication of in- 
terest in the question, and we may add an 
indication that further progress toward 
unity is not to be looked for on the line of 
the Lambeth quadrilateral, nor on Dr. 
Shield’s favorite line of the Historic Epis- 
copate, not at least until the non-Episco- 
pal Churches have been brought to believe 
that some great blessing resides in the 
Episcopate which they do not discover 
there now, and not until they are able to 
read with more unruffled temper than now 
Dr. Shield’s strictures on the early reform- 
ers as having gone too far and carried 
things with too high a hand against historic 
and organized Christianity. 


Among the unique publications called 
out by the growing interest in the national 
history and pride of historic ancestry, is 


. the Annual Register of Officers and Mem- 


bers of the Society of Colonial Wars. This 
society was founded tocommemorateevents 
in the colonial history of the country, 
which occurred between the settlement of 
Jamestown, 1607, and the battle of Lexing- 
ton, April 19th, 1775. Every member must 
show his lineal descent from some recog- 
nized colonial ancestor. Three huudred and 
fifty-seven such have qualified for the New 
York Society, and about two hundred and 
fifty in the allied societies of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
the District of Columbia. The descent of 
these members is tabulated and published 
in the Register, which has been prepared 
with great pains by the Secretary-General, 
Howland Pell. The entire membership of 
the six allied societies is compiled in the 
general index, of ‘‘ Ancestors and Descend- 
ants,’’ where they are presented in a method 
which traces back directly to the ancestor 
and down to the descendant. 


Young readers who are looking to jour- 
nalism as their vocation, will find much to 
interest and help them in Steps inte Jour- 
nalism. Helps and Hints for Young 
Writers. By Edwin Llewellyn Shuman. 
(Correspondence School of Journalism, 
Evanston, Ill. $1.25.) The editor of this 
manual of hints and suggestions is an edi- 
torial writer on the Chivago Journal and 
writes from the standpoint of bard and 
plain reality, with no nonsense, no 
sentiment, and in the least possible ap- 
proach to the “viewy”’ style. He under- 
stands his business, and knows well what 
is wanted in a great city journal. Heis 
not embarrassed with too much love of an 
English style, but does know how to get at 
his point on the shortest line and in the 
most telling manner. The book is full of 
sensible suggestions, begins with report- 
ing, news-gathering, and with the sugges 
tion that the best way to start is to begin 
as a local correspondent. Then come 
the methods-of_the editorial room, some 
firstrate hints as to™‘errors”’ and a list 
of capital newspaper don’ts. Nor is the 
author without ambition of the higher 
sort. The tone of the book and the moral 
conception of editorial responsibility are 
good. 


The second number in the “‘ Columbian 
Knowledge Series,’’ edited by Professor 
Todd, of Amherst, is Public Libraries in 
America, by William I. Fletcher, Librarian 
of Amherst College. (Roberts Brothers, 
Boston. $1.00.) This is a convenient intro- 
duction to American libraries, their history 
and present condition. It opens with a 
sketch of the Public-Library Movement, 
and passes from one topic to another relat- 
ing to their foundation, the selection of 
books, the general theory of what a public 
library should be, descriptions of special 
libraries, the probable requirements of the 
future, and an appendix on such points as 
special classification, collections, Sunday 
opening, gifts, rules, etc. The same au- 
thor (W. I. Fletcher, Amherst Librarian) 
sends us Library Classification, reprinted, 
“‘with alterations and additions and an in- 
dex,’’ from the volume above mentioned, in 
which it was originally the fifth chapter. 
Tbe new volume gives the subject a full 
treatment, which was not possible in the 
narrow limits of brevity required in the 
other volume. The increase in usefulness 
by the expansion of details, and especially 
by the addition of the index, is very con- 
siderable. (Roberts Brothers, Boston. $1.00.) 


The Century Company make two noble 
octavos, in black-faced small pica, of 
Abraham Lincoln’s Complete Works, ed- 
ited by John G. Nicolay and John Hay. 
They contain Mr. Lincoln’s ‘“‘ Speeches, Let- 
ters, State Papers and Miscellaneous Writ- 
ings,’’ published without introduction, with 
the least possible annotation, but with a 





full index. Thecollection would appear to 
have been undertaken by the authors at the 
suggestion of the President’s son, the Hon. 
Robert T. Lincoln. The volumes contain 
respectively 695 and 770 pages, and fall con- 
veniently into two at the end of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s private life and the beginning of his 
first term as President, in 1861. The collec- 
tion opens with the famous address to the 
“* People of Sangamon County,’’ March 9th, 
1882. The second volume opens with his 
First Inaugural, March 4th, 1861. It closes 
with his Last Public Address, April 11th, 
1865, after the evacuation of Richmond, and 
two telegrams to General Weitzel, at Rich- 
mond, sent the following day, April 12th, 
three days before his death. (New York. 
Two Vols $6.00.) 


A very useful manual for beginners in the 
study of the law and for. laymen who wish 
to understand the general principles and 
outlines of law is Outline Study of Law, by 
Isaac Franklin Russell, D.C.L., LL.D., 
Professor in the University of the City of 
New York. (L. K. Strouse & Co., New 
York. $2.25.) The volume is in forty-eight 
chapters, each of which is a lecture on a 
distinct topic of law. The lectures are ex- 
ceedingly brief, being outlines designed for 
expansion in the lectureroom. They are 
condensed with great skill, so as to exhibit 
the heart and core of the law on all possible 
points and in all relations. The manual is 
one of more utility for elementary students 
and for general readers and users, than a 
fuller and more elaborate digest would be, 
especially to persons who are looking for 
the general principles and outlines of the 
subject and not for the law, on a special or 
important case. 


The Yale Review for May shows the same 
strong leading interest in economic ques- 
tions which have characterized the preced- 
ing numbers. The editors open with a 
contiuation of the level-headed comment 
on the existing depression which was begun 
in the last number. The outcome of it is 
to show that the depression, is not as severe 
as it has been supposed to be, and does not 
compare in severity with the depressions 
in 1878 and 1857. Among the other papers 
we note ‘‘ Black Friday,” by Horace White; 
“ Historical Industries,”” by James Schou- 
ler; an encouraging report on “‘ The Con- 
dition of the Southern Farmer,” by Freder- 
ick W. Moore. 
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A. D. F. Randolph & Co. publish a new 
edition of a little volume with exceptional 
attractions, Now 1 Lay Me Down to Sleep. 
The Prayer of Childhood in Literature and 
Song. By Wm. Oland Bourne. (New 
York. $1.00.) The basis of this compila- 
tion appears to have been made by the late 
Dr. H. Harbaugh, editor of The Guardian, 
and Professor at Mercersburg, Penn. The 
collection has been extended and winnowed 
by the present editor, who has added illus- 
trations in verse and prose,and some others 
of the anecdotal class, which make the lit- 
tle book a veritable delight. 


The Little Sisters of the Poor. By Mrs. 
Abel Ram. (New York: Longmans, Green 
&Co. $2.00.) The main body of what this 
book contains will be found deeply interest- 
ing to all who really love charitable work 
and have a warm sympathy for the unfor- 
tunate poor. It is a history of the organi- 
zation known as “‘ The Little Sisters of the 
Poor’ and many of its details are charged 
with that gentle charm which always dwells 
in humility, earnestness and kindness. Of 
course, being a strictly Catholic book, we 
must expect in it records of miracles and 
the like put forth in the utmost faith and 
with the minutest circumstantiality. Per- 
haps in this day of practical investigation 
and sturdy adherence to material facts 
these belated stories of apparitions and 
wonders can do no harm. 


The Biblical Illustrator. By the Rev. 
Joseph S. Exell, M. A. (A. D. F. Randolph 
&Co., New York. $2.00.) This is a practi- 
cal commentary prepared with an eye to 
the requirements of workers in the minis- 
try or in some department of lay service. 
The present volume is devoted to the ex- 
position and illustration of the Epistle of 
James. Itisa solid,losely printed octavo 
and intended to be a repertory of illustra- 
tive exposition. The editor has compiled 
around every verse all that he could find to 
illustrate it in the way of ‘anecdote, 
similes, emblems, illustrations, expository, 
scientific, geographical, historical and 
homiletic,” incorporated in a systematic 
analysis and practical exposition. 


The latest addition to ‘‘The University 
Series’”” (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 75 cents), is one of the best. The 
Jacobean Poets, by Edmund Gosse. The 
period is the twenty-two years of the seven- 
teenth century, from 1603 to 1625. Beginning 
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with the last of the “ Elizabethans,” among 
whom Shakespeare dominates the first 
thirteen years of the period, he presents in 
the briefest possible terms a sketch of the 
unparalleled poetic wealth of this period, 
which is so commonly known as Eliza- 
bethan, tho James of Scotland was on the 
throne. The manual is a valuable acquisi- 
tion for general readers and for students of 
English literature. 


Specimens of Argumentation, in two 
Parts, 1 Classic, II Modern. By George P. 
Baker, Instructor in English in Harvard 
University and non-resident Lecturer at 
Wellesley College. These two compilations 
are intended to bring together some of the 
standard examples of argumentative ora- 
tory in a form convenient for the study of 
their logical structure. Part II, for exam- 
ple, contains Chatham’s speech on the 
withdrawal of the troops from Boston and 
five others. The notes point out the condi- 
tions under which the argument was made, 
the handling of evidence, argument and 
scientific exposition. (Henry Holt & Co., 
New York. Teachers’ price, 50 cents.) 


Portrait and Figure Painting, by Frank 
Fowler, author of “ Drawing in Charcoal 
and Crayon” and ‘Oil Painting,” is the 
most recent number of ‘ The Art Amateur 
Handbuoks,” edited by Montague Merks. 
(Cassell Publishing Co., New York. $2.00.) 
The manual discusses the elementary prin- 
ciples of figure painting, How to Paint a 
Head, Portrait Painting, Modeling, Color, 
Accessories, Expression, Composition. Part 
II treats of Figure Painting, Planes, Model- 
ing and Construction, Color and Composi- 
tion. The manual is illustrated with these 
colored plates showing progressive stages in 
oil painting. 


The Principle of Chess in Theory and 
Practice, by James Mason, comes to us 
from an English publisher, Horace Cox, 
Windsor House, London, E. C. It con- 
tains a series of illustrative games for the 
study of all points in the game, and is par- 
ticularly useful in the analysis of the game, 
the illustration of the principle of play, 
and in the exposition of the fundamental 
elements of good play, asin the treatment 
of “‘ forces’? and ‘the general principles of 
attack, defense, combination and chess 
strategy generally. The book deserves high 
commendation as a guide to the study of 
the game. : 

We have before us the nineteenth volume 
of the ‘“‘ Dryburgh Edition” of the Waver 
ley novels, The Betrothed and Highland 
Widow, a good library adition, illustrated ; 
also in the same series or which it is the 
twentieth number The Tatisman enriched 
like the previous numbers with numerous 
spirited illustrations and printed in good 
type. (Macmillian & Co., New York. $1.25 
per volume.) 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Pror. HENTY A. BEERS is about to issue, 
through Messrs. Henry Holt & Co., “A 
Suburban Pastoral, and Other Tales,’’ deal- 
ing chiefly with American life in small 
towns. 


...-The Atlantic Monthly will publish 
in two summer numbers some very inter- 
esting articles made up of letters written 
by the poet Sidney Lanier to his friend, Mr. 
Gibson Peacock, editer of the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. These articles are pre- 
pared for publication by Mr. W. R. Thayer, 
editor of The Harvard Graduate. 

.---Our Times and Educational Foun- 
dations are issued by E. L. Kellogg & 
Co. The former is intended to give the 
important news of the month and is pub- 
lished ten months in the year for use in the 
schoolroom ; the latter, also published in a 
ten-monthly series, consists really of text- 
books on education, its history, principles, 
methods, etc. 

....Mr. Howells pays a well-deserved 
tribute to President Hayes in the account 
of his “‘ First Visit to New England,” begun 
in this month’s Harper’s Monthly. He 
says, apropos of Bayard Taylor’s appoint- 
ment as Minister to Germany: 

“It was one of the most graceful things done 
by President Hayes, who, most of all our Presi- 
dents after Lincoln, honored himself in honor- 
ing literature by his appointments, to give that 
place to Bayard Taylor.” 


....-The J. B, Lippincott Company are 
about to publish “ The Manual of the Study 
of Handwriting and Documents,” with 
especial reference to the methods to be em- 
ployed for the detection of fraud and falsi- 
fication, by Persifor Frazer; a new novel by 
Mrs. Forrester, author of ‘“Diana Carew,” 
entitled “The Light of Other Days,” and 
“An Initial Experience, and Other Stories,” 
by Captain Charles King and other army 
officers, 
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....Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. are to pub- 
lish immediately “Climbing Exploring in 
the Karakoram Himalayas,” by Dr. Wil- 
liam Martin Conway, which is said tobe the 
most important work du mountain climb- 
ing since Whymper’s first book on the 
Andes; a new volume in the Great Com- 
mander Series, “‘ General Washington,” by 
Gen. Bradley T. Johnson; and the fol- 
lowing novels: ‘“‘A Daughter of To-day,” 
by Mrs. Everard Cotes (Sara Jeannette 
Duncan); “Cleopatra,” by Dr. Georg 
Ebers, and ‘‘ Mary Fenwick’s Daughter,” by 
Beatrice Whitby. 


....According to The London Daily 
News Mr. B. F. Stevens, the well-known 
American antiquary of London, is soon to 
publish an exact reproduction of one of the 
two existing copies of the “ Book of Pat- 
ents, Privileges and Concessions,” granted 
to Christopher Columbus by Ferdinand 
and Isabella. The transcript of the original 
Codex is dated 1502, and is preserved in the 
archives of the French Ministry of Foreigu 
Affairs, where Mr. Stevens had access to it. 
It will be printed in facsimile, also in 
Spanish text in modern type with English 
translation. 


....A remarkable exhibition of the inter- 
national character of modern scholastic 
research is seen in the memoria! volume 
prepared for the fiftieth anniversary of the 
doctorate of Professor Roth, the great San- 
skrit scholar of Tiibingen. It is entitled 
‘“‘ Festgruss an Rudolf von Roth,” and 
consists of a collection of forty-two detailed 
researches by his pupils and friends from 
all cultured lands, and written in half a 
dozen languages. Among the writers are 
two American representatives, Professor 
Lanman, of Harvard, and Professor Whit- 
ney, of Yale. The subjects discussed cover 
a wide range of Indo-European and Semitic 
philology and antiquities. 


..Miss Jane Barlow, whose bright Irish 
story of ‘‘ Jerry Dunne’s Basket ” we pub- 
lish this week, isone of the new writers that 
the Irish literary revival is bringing to the 
fore. She has already published ‘‘ Bogland 
Studies,” a book of verse, in addition to her 
“Trish Idylls”; and a new volume of her 
stories will be issued by her English pub- 
lishers, Hodder & Stoughton, in the 
autumn; Messrs. Dodd & Mead, are her 
publishers:in this country. Miss Barlow is 
a hearty sympathizer with Home Rule; and 
tho her stories are wrought out artistically 
without a hint of didacticism, it is easy to 
read between the lines of the one published 
in our present issue what is her attitude 
toward the landlord system of Ireland. An 
interesting biographical sketch of Miss 
Barlow, with portrait, was contributed to 
The Critic, of May 12th, by Mr. James 
MeArthur. 


....The Pall Mall Budget reports a re- 
markable literary discovery by ‘an ad- 
vanced Baconian.’”’ 'The writer proves con- 
clusively (cryptographically speaking) that 
Bacon, the great originator of all the Eng- 
lish literature of his age, was also the 
author of ‘‘ Box and Cox.” This he sets 
forth evidently from the back of the first 
edition, where the name of the play is 
printed 

BOX 

AND 

Cox 
These columns, read from top to bottom, 
give BACON OXDX. Here the author not 
only actually signed his name, but gave 
the date also; for, taking out the letters 








that have a numerical value, we have 


~ 


CXDX, which, added, give 620. This stands 
for 1620, the date of the ‘‘ Novum Organum” 
ane without doubt =<" ** Box and Cox” also. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
JUST READY. 


The Ascent of Man. 


HENRY DRUMMOND, F.C.S., 
Author of “* Natural Law inthe Spiritual World,” Etc. 


CONTENTS: 
INTRODUCTION. 

1. EVOLUTION IN GENERAL. 2. THE MISSING FAC- 
TOR IN CURRENT THEORIES. 3. WHY WAS 
EVOLUTION THD METHOD CHOSEN? 4. EVOLU- 
TION AND SOCIOLOGY. 


CHAPTERS: 


I. THE ASCENT OF THE Bopy. 
* Il. THE SCAFFOLDING LEFT IN THE Bopy. 
iy. THE ARREST OF THE BODY. 
. THE DAWN OF MIND 
V. THE EVOLUTION OF LANGUAGE. 








LUTI i 
IX. THe pe ed OF A FATHER. 
X. INVOLUTION 


8vo. Cloth. 346 pages. Price $2.00. 
Supplied by all Booksellers, or 
JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 
114 FIFTH AVENUE, New York. 
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MEMORIES OF WENDELL PHILLIPS, by G. W. SMALLEY 


If you enjoy a Good Story, you have 


A WAITRESS, by CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON 4 


If. you are fond of a Strong Serial, do not fail to read 
TRILBY, by GEoRGE Du MAURIER 


If you like Charming Pictures, you will be delighted with 


THE JAPANESE SPRING, y ALFRED PARSONS 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


NEW YORK AND LONDON, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


Joint-Metallism. 


A Plan by which Gold and Silver 
together, at Ratios always Based 
on their Relative Market Values, 
may be made the Metallic Basis 
of a Sound, Honest, Self-Regu- 
lating, and Permanent Currency, 
without Frequent Recoinings, 
and without Danger of one Metal 
Driving out the other. 


By ANSON PHELPS STOKES. 


(No. 79 in the Questions of the Day Series.) 
12mo, cloth, 75c. 
“The plan iS oataialy novel and ingenious.”’— 
DAVID A. WE 
“Much ribacstoodt by the argument.”—H. C. Pot- 
TER. 


“TI think the statement of the question spent ad- 
mirable and convincing.” —DAVID H. GREE 

“T find the ag “ this Suporsant came very 
convincing.” —W. HARRis, United States Com- 
missioner of Eddcation 


Tennyson: 

His Art and Relation to Modern Life. By 
STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 12mo, $2 00. 
“The best single volume that has yet been written 

about the late Laureate of En ngeee nd. Mr. 

Brooke’s mental vision detects qualities in the work of 

ae which had escaped the notice of most con- 

mporary critics—limitations in his sympathies and 
detects inhisart. . . Hissagacity and his insight 
e his scanty blame as authoritative as his hearti- 
est praise.”—R, H. Stoddard, in the Mail and Express, 
*,* Notes on New Books, a quarterly bulletin, 
prospectuses of the Knickerbocker Nuggets, Heroes 
and Stories of the Nations Series, sent on appli- 
cation. 
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Edited by J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 
ON THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


A GRADED SERIES. 


The Westminster Senior Quarterly for 
advanced scholars. With a colored 
map. 40 pages. One copy 20 cts. a year. 
School subscriptions, to one address, 12 cts, 

The Westminster Intermediate Quar- 
ly for younger scholars. With acol- 
ored map. 36pages. One copy, 20 cts. a year. 
School subscriptions, to one address, 12 cts. 

The Westminster Primary Quarterly. 
Enlarged and remodeled. Illustrated. 36 
pages. One copy, 10 cts. a year. School sub- 
scriptions, to one address, 8 cts. 


The best and the cheapest. 


Send for Samples. 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER, 
Business Superintendent. 


1334 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Final Effort of Theology. By ANDREW 
D. WHITE. 


An account of the hostile reception given to Dar- 
win’s epoch-making book by misguided theologians. 


Nicar 2 aad the Mosquito Coast. (Illus- 
tra Dr. R. N. KEELY, Jr. 


nines oa country about Bluefields, which 
Nicaragua is threatening to absorb, its government, 
its inhabitants, and fruit plantations. 


Pleasures of the Telescope. (lIllustrated.) By 
GARRETT P. SERVISS. 


Advice and directions for amateurs in astronomy, 
Dairy Schools and Dairy Products. (lllus- 

trated.) By Professor F. W. WOLL. 

Dairy schoolsare a new thing in this country, and 
the naar inattention, founded only four years ago, 
is here fully described. 

OTHER ARTICLES : 

WEISMANN’S CONCESSIONS; THE CINCINNATI IcB 
DAM; THE EYE AS AN OPTICAL INSTRUMENT; A 
NATURAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION ; SHOULD PRO- 
HIBITORY LAWS BE ABOLISHED? THE ICE AGE 
AND ITs WORK, IV; SKETCH OF GERARD TROOST 
(with Portrait), 

CORRESPONDENCE; EDITOR’s TABLE; LITERARY 

Notices; POPULAR MISCELLANY ; NOTES. 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 


20th Editio: d for 2c. (or stamps). 
THE | HUMAN HAIR. 


Srey, and Pt Remedy, 
LEY PARKER, F.R.A.S. 

A Td Arch St. « Piiliadeiptila, Pa. 
read this little book.”—Athen@um, 


suocren sul.  ARY bgt bin pal B using 
best deny id iii'Tribone Bullaing N.Y. 
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D. Appleton & Co.'s New Books 


A Daughter of To-Day. 


By Mrs. EVERARD CoTEs (Sara Jeannette 
Duncan), author of ‘‘ A Social Depart- 
ure,” * An American Girl in London,” 
etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Few literary débutantes have met with the success 
obtained by Sara Jeannette Duncan’s first book, “A 
Social Departure.” Her succeeding books showed 
the same powers of quick observation and graphic 
description, the same ability to identify and portray 
types. Meantime, the author has greatly enlarged 
her range of experience and knowledge of the world. 
A true cosmopolite, London, Paris and Calcutta have 
become familiar to her, as well as New York and 
Montreal. The title of her new book indicates an 
immediately attractive theme, and the author’s vig- 
orous treatment of it has given us a book distin- 
guished not only by acute study of character, com- 
mand of local color, and dramatic force, but also by 
contemporaneous interest. This novelis Mrs. Cotes’s 
most advanced and most important literary work. 


SECOND EDITION OF 
A Journey in Other Worlds 


A Romance of the Future. By JounJAcoB 
ASTOR. With 9 full-page Illustrations 
by Dan Beard. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

** An interesting and cleverly devised book. 


Shows a skillful and wide acquaintance with scien- 
tific facts.”"—New York Herald. 


“A beautiful example of typographical art and the 
aaa s skill."—New York Commercial Adver- 
ser. 


“ More than likely to secure a distinct e+ el suc- 
cess, and achieve widespread Baw ne aD 
amusing and interesting stor a@ thoughtful en- 
deavor to prophesy some of t e yi hs which sci- 
ence is destined bs win by the year 2000."—New York 
Mail and Expres: 


“Mr. Astor ta ‘himself almost all the qualities im- 
> eage for making the science of astronomy popu- 
He is enthusiastic, and the spectacular 
dose not frighten. him.”—New York Times. 
For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mation 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
1, 3, & 5 Bonp Street, New York. 


SEASONABLE BOOKS. 


With the Wild Flowers. 
By E. M. HARDINGE. 16mo, cloth, il- 
lustrated. $1.00. 

This delightful little book carries the reader 
through the whole season with the wild flowers, as 
they make their appearance. It is written with 
imaginaticn and the quality of thoroughly interest- 
ing and entertaining the reader, without sacrificing 
either accuracy or detail. 


: 
The Amateur Aquarist. 
By MARK SAMUEL. 16mo, cloth, illus- 
trated. $1.00. 

An American book indispensable to every aqua- 
rium owner. It contains Complete Instructions for 
making a New Self-sustaining Aquarium, requiring 
Change of Water but Once a Year, and tells How, 
When, and Where to find suitable water plants and 
fishes. It contains over Fifty new Illustrations from 
life, by which to identify the specimens. 


Sent postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


The Baker & Taylor Co., 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth St., New York. 


Columbian Inkstand 
Best in the World. Send for Illustrated ne. 
_ BOY ‘D & ABBOT CO. 257 Broadway, New York 


The Edison-Mimeograph 
Typewriter. voce 











Valuable to Clergymen 
and church workers 
because: 

It comes within 
the reach off all in 
price; it is easily 
learned and opera- 
ted; it makes beau- 
tiful piain copy; it 
does the best Mim- 
cai work and manifolding and is 
twice as speedy as pen writing. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
Chicago, New York, Philadelphia. 




















DEMPSEY & CARROLL 


CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HIGH GRADE STATIONERY 
IMPORTED NOVELTIES 
LEATHER GOODS 
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Sixth Ave., 13th to 14th St.. New York. 


We sell goods cheaper than any other 
house in the world, 


We can supply almost any want ata 
saving of from 25 to 40 per cent. 


Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 


complete in 30 vols., bound in 


half Russia, including 5 vols. 35.99 99 


of American supplement, 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRC..202 Broadway, N.Y 











MUSIC. as 23 
SUNNY SIDE SONGS! 


THE NEW AND POPULAR 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SONC BOOK, 


By W. H. DOANE, the latest and best book by 
this favorite composer. ‘241 songs, $30 per 100. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East 9th St., New York. _ 315 Wabash Ave.. Cais 490. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold fer cash and easy payments. 
New «styles just introduced. 
Send for illustrated Catalogues, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & PLANOS 


J. CHURCH CO.,, 














Music Publishers, Cincinnati,O. 


EDUCATION. 
Boston, 10 /shburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Law School. 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct 
address 








3d. For circulars 
EDMUND A. BENNETT, Lean. 

BRADFORD ACADEMY For the higher educa- 
* tion of poung women. 

Buildings unsurp sssed for comfortand health. Twen- 
ty-five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating Classical and general course of study; also, 
rep aratory and optional. Year commences Sept. 12, 
34.A pply to Miss Iba C.ALLEN, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, ®:z" New. 


Situated ten miles from P biledeipaie. Offers under- 
graduate and graduate instruction. Awardsannually 
two European Fellowships (value $500). five — 
Scholarships (value $200), and nine Resident Gradu 
Fellowships (value $525) in Greek, Latin, English, 
Teutonics, Romance Languages, Mathematies, 

tory or Politics,Chemistry and stiology. Full = 
graduate and graduate Courses in these departments, 
ardin Philosophy and Physics. Graduate Courses in 
Semitic languages. For Program or Graduate Pam- 
phiet, address as above. 


EVELYN OOLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY. ~« 

Princeton Courses of Study under Princeton Pro- 

fessors. Special Courses in Music, Art, and the Mod- 


ern os a 
Rev. J. H. McIL VAINE, D.D., President. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY. 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Prastic ally Collegiate, with the care and culture of 
hom Miss MARY EVANS, Princi 
PAINESVILLE, 


OHIO. Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls. 


Prepares for all Colleges open to women, 
Re-opens September 25th. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Phila- 
delphia, two hours from a York, Opens Septem- 
ber 26th. For = ulars and reports apply to Princi- 
pals. OGONTZ SCHOOL P. O., PA. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, >U“FBURY, 


Combines individual teaching with me aout, ad- 
vantages for home and out-door life, La PP SB 
22 boys. F, B. KNAPP 


SUMMIT ACADEMY SUMMER SCHOOL, 
— 15th te Sept. 15th, 1894, 
B.STU ci ‘ aye ap Se -M., “hy 9 gee 
STUYVES GIBSC( A. 

CHAKLES L, BIGGS, A.B’. j Assistants. 

Boys receiv ed with or without wnttion: Special ar- 
rangements and rates furnished on application. 
Boys mer be received by the month only. Address, 

5 GIBSON, JR., Bex No. 156, Summit, N. J. 
MAé6sAcHr ourse, Easthar pn 
ILLISTON SEMINARY. 

Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
New laboratories with electrical plant. All ae 
heated by steam. Fall term opens ~~? 6th, 1894. 
Address Rev. WM. GALL AGHER. Prin. 


WELLS COLLEGE /*"."o™=": 


AURORA, N Y. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 


healthfal. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session begins September 19, 18%. Send for C atalogue. 


WILSON COLLEGE why. 

Cc Racsical, Scientific & Special Courses. Music & ‘Art. 
forms sept to schools training pupils for en- 

t rance by certificate. Address, Chambersburg, Pa. 


_ PICTURES, STATIONERY ETC. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExposiTion, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
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WANTED. 
AG NTS make $5 pe r — easy. Great 
S seller Write quick 
MORGAN MFG, CO @ Dearborn St,, Chicago, Tl]. 


Financial. 


WAGON ROADS AND THE GOV- 
ERNMENT. 


For the losses and distress which we see 
on every side, men are seeking to find a 
cause and a remedy. In this latter pur- 
suit 1t 1s occasionally stated that the Fed- 
eral Government ought to find employment 
for all the idle men by establishing public 
works upon some large scale, such, for 
example, as the construction of good 
wagon roads throughout the land, to be 
paid for by the issue of $300,000,000 of 
bonds. Some of our friends at the West 
think highly of the idea, and ask us to 
give them our opinion whether such a 
plan is not both feasible and right, partic- 
ularly during the period of business de- 
pression through which we are passing. 

If we understand this suggestion cor 

rectly it is made as a business proposition 
and not asacharity. Every one with a 
heart must feel for the distress of his 
neighbor, and indeed the relief of the un- 
fortunate by the gifts of the general pub- 
lic—not from the rich only, by any man- 
ner of means—bas been and will continue 
to be liberal. But when we are asked to 
sanction the spending of large amounts of 
money by the Government to find work 
for the unemployed, we must ask our- 
selves what business reasons are advanced 
therefor. With much regret observers 
have noticed the growth of the idea that 
the Government may be appealed to when 
any business loss appears probable. Not 
so reasoned our forefathers. -The Ameri- 
can statesmen who framed the Constiw- 
tion and laid the foundations of this great 
Republic had no notion of any such 
thing. Their theory was that laws 
should be passed protecting the people 
in the exercise of the daily callings, but 
that beyond this every one should depend 
for his success upon his own arm and 
brain. When the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence declared that governments de- 
rive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed, it meant that the people 
were themselves their own governors. 
What, indeed, is the Federal Govern- 
ment but our own selves in another shape ? 
As a business proposition, therefore, it is 
politically absurd for any one to claim 
that the Government, because it is the 
Government, ought to undertake any 
piece of work which the people would not 
be willing themselves to take up. Our 
Government has no money except that 
which is contributed to it by ourselves. 
It has no existence per se and no power 
except such as is delegated to it by our- 
selves.” 

It follows from these plain statements 
that no ordinary business which can bet- 
ter be conducted by private persons or 
by smaller divisions of our country, or 
which has no sound basis of itself, should 
be undertaken by the Federal Govern- 
ment or by the government of a State as a 
matier of expediency. All of us pay 
taxes direct or indirect to support our 
Government, and all of us must be taxed 
to furnish any capital which the Govern- 
ment may require in order to undertake 
some business enterprise. From whence, 
then, would the enormous sum above 
spoken of come, if the Government should 
enter upon the building of a system of 
common roads througbout the country? 
Such a sum would come from nowhere 

but from our own pockets for the pay- 
ment of interest now and of the whole 
principal eventually ; and as taxpayers we 
have a right to object to the use 
of our money for any such prop- 
osition considered from a business stand- 
point. Expenditures upon rivers and har- 


| borsare to be placed in a different class 


from ordinary enterprises. The United 
States practically owns the rivers, lakes 
and harbors, and from the nature of the 
case must spend money upon them for the 
benefit of the whole country ; no one else 
could or would improve them. But com- 
mon roads are not and would not be Unit- 
ed States property. There is a broad dis- 
tinction between these two classes of im- 
provements which should always be borne 
in mind. A city is a corporation chartered 
by the State for certain purposes, among 





which is the care of its own streets, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


the expense of which is put in the tax 
budget and paid directly in taxes by the 
inhabitants of that city; in like man- 
ner the county is a_ political entity, 
and soina less degree is the common- 
wealth; but the. matter ends there. 
The Federal Government at Washington 
was organized not to own property or to do 
ordinary business, but to perform certain 
specific acts of general administration 
which are set forth in the Constitution. 
Congress is not and was not intended to 
be a body.for the carrying on of any 
enterprise or business which the people 
can do for themselves. 

The agitation for better wagon roads 

has made much progress of late, until to- 
day there is a very considerable portion of 
the people who are convinced that a bet- 
ter system of common roads would “‘ pay” 
as a business enterprise. Much may be 
said in favor of this view, for better roads, 
with broader wagon tires, would undoubt- 
edly reduce the expense of drayage of 
produce from the farms to the railway 
stations. This cost of teaming because of 
muddy and bad roads is a much larger 
item in farm expenses than those who 
have not investigated the subject would 
think possible. But admitting the right- 
fulness of road improvements, such im- 
provements are properly matterg for local 
decision. Ifa county or a village is con- 
vinced that several thousand dollars spent 
upon its main highways would be money 
well invested, let them tax themselves di- 
rectly or by the issue of bonds to pay for 
the improvements. Such a tax would bring 
home tothe payers the fact (which is ob- 
scured by appeals to the Federal Govern- 
ment) that the money to improve these 
roads must come from the citizens of the 
town or county. It would be proper 
enough in such cases for the State, which 
represents the whole community, to share 
a certain portion of the expenses with the 
town or county. It may further be ad- 
mitted, when such road improvements 
are contemplated and favored by the tax- 
payers as a business proposition which will 
yield a return to them in cheapening cost of 
haulage, that the plan may very properly 
be prosecuted now so that work may 
be offeredto the unemployed ; but further 
than this, leaving philanthropy aside, 
the ordinary citizen cannot go. The mat- 
ter must be settled upon a business and 
not upon a charitable basis. It has been 
our proud boast that the citizens of these 
United States were the architects of their 
own fortunes. No one, until late years, 
ever thought of applying to the Federal 
Government to do for him what he was 
unable to do for himself. The Govern- 
ment has no purse which, like the one in 
the story, shall be filled by magic as fast 
as itis emptied. It has no income except 
such as is taken from our own pockets by 
taxes. Extreme socialists look forward 
to the time when Government shall direct 
all industries, pay everybody a handsome 
sum per year, and make everybody happy ; 
but, considered from the business stand- 
point alone, the dream is a wild one; for 
from what mine would the Government 
draw this fabulous wealth which it is 
proposed it shall distribute to all citizens ? 
If every one were interested only in re- 
ceiving income and not in earning it, not 
only would the Government supply run 
out, but the distress would be something 
to which our present experience is as 
nothing. We have always prided our- 
selves upon being a nation of men who 
have succeeded by managing our own 
business affairs without money help from 
the Government. Let us not fall below 
this high ideal. 


» 





FINANCIAL. 


THE much-desired improvement in 
business is still in the distance. General 
trade continues dull, in many instances 
positively stagnant ; and it is hard to con- 
ceal a renewed feeling of disappointment 
at these results. Anxiety concerning the 
tariff is now being succeeded by fear of 
labor troubles, as well as disgust over the 
widespread depression. The coal strikes 
added to these difficulties by curtailing 
the supplies of soft coal, which has en- 
tered into manufacturing and transporta- 
tion purposes witbin the Jast few years 








railroad earnings unpleasantly emphasize 
the dull state of trade. Fortunately . 
there are important factors of a more 
encouraging nature, and these should 
not be overlooked. There is mo distrust 
in financial circles resulting from over- 
expansion of commercial credits. On the - 
contrary, contraction has been so severe 
that credits generally are on a sound and 
very restricted basis. There is also such 
a general feeling that business will re- 
vive when the tariff muddle is ended, 
that some relief is almost certain to fol- 
low from this source, tho such recovery 
can hardly be so pronounced as it might 
have been two or three month ago. Fail- 
ures are steadily diminishing in both num- 
ber and importance. Crop reports are 
more favorable, and while prices are 
often unprofitable, particularly in the 
case of wheat, a bountiful yield would 
be a partial compensation. It is also 
worthy of note that the depression is 
greatest in New York and the East gener- 
ally than in the South or West ; for the 
reason that tariff and labor questions are 
most seriously felt in manufacturing sec- 
tions. Apparently a very quiet summer 
is in prospect, and smaller expectations 
now will save greater disappointments 
later on. On the other hand, loss of con- 
fidence would be deplorable ; for there 
are many good reasons for faith in the fu- 
ture, provided the interval is only pa- 
tiently endured. At present the crisis is 
chiefly among industrial interests; and 
whether it will extend further into com- 
mercial and financial affairs remains to be 
seen. 


The official reports of foreign commerce 
for April gave the following results : 


1894, 1898. 
EXPOPts....00-.cececeeesees $64,412,928 $59,712,597 
Tim ports... .cevrcccesecccceee 59,571,475 77,013,701 


These figlires show an increase of $4,700,- 
000. in exports for the month, against 
$17,500,000 decrease in imports. The net 
results for April were an excess of $4,840,- 
000 in exports this year, compared with 
an excess of $17,300,000 in imports last 
year. The increase of exports was entire- 
ly in cattle and animal products and mis- 
cellaneous articles. Breadstuffs and cot- 
ton both showed large declines owing to 
low prices. Below are the principal de- 
tails : 


April 
1894. 1893. 
Breadstuffs..............05 $11,973,575 $13,026,267 
NINES a sinc vo 5h nance ccacncct 11,545,659 = 18,121,227 
Provisions...........sssee0s 45,211,470 10,044,088 
Mineral oils.............5.. 2,769,795 2,683,693 


The loss in imports was of course due 
entirely to prospective tariff changes, and 
a@ quick recovery may be anticipated as 
soon as they are settled upon. In the case 
of exports low prices here have stimu- 
lated miscellaneous exports and shipments 
of cotton, but failed to send our wheat 
abroad for the reason, chiefly, that Argen- 
tina and other new agricultural countries 
are gradually displacing us in foreign 
markets. Hence, the low price of wheat 
to-day in the United States. 


During the ten months of the fiscal year 

the results have been as follows : 
1894. 1898. 

Merchandise, exports.. .$773,883,868  $712,187,199 
Merchandise, imports.. 545,880,906 720,751,144 

Excess of exports. . . ..$228,002, 
Here is a tremendous trade balance of 
$228,000,000 in our favor within ten 
months, and yet we are exporting gold 
with considerable freedom. In 1878, 
1879 and 1881 the excess of exports was as 
great if not greater; but then it was due 
to large exports and not to small imports, 
as at present. During the past ten months, 
however, we have had net gold imports 
amounting to nearly $41,000,000 against 
net exports of $70,500,000 for the same 
period last year. 
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The tendency of the stock market was 
downward, except in the case of stocks 
oversold. In the face of so many adverse 
conditions a rising market was impossible. 
In the second and first weeks of May, 21 
and 74 railroads respectively reported 
losses of 16g. As yet there are no signs of 
improvement in railroad traffic, Freights 
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$7,177,000; an average monthly loss of 
$2,225,000. If this state of affairs contin- 
ues reduced dividends are inevitable. 
These figures do not include the April 
returns, which were less favorable even 
than March. Last week’s gold exports 
amounted to $5,600,000. Foreign ex- 
change was firm, and the tone of the mar- 
ket indicates further shipments. Money 
on call continues plentiful and cheap, tho 
there are symptoms of the influx from the 
interior abating. Call loans were quoted 
at 1@1}%. Time money is plentiful at 
1@2¢ for one to three months respectively. 
There is a little better supply of commer- 
cial paper, but banks are less ready pur- 
chasers than two weeks ago. -Choice 
names are quoted at 2}@8¢ for 60 to 90 
days. The surplus reserve showed a fur- 
ther decrease amounting to $1,635,000, 
bringing that item down to $24,400,000. 
The loss was mainly in legaltenders. The 
loss from gold exports is falling chiefly 
upon the Treasury. The latter’s reserve is 
now down to $83,000,000, and Treasury 
officials begin to show a little anxiety. 
Money being cheap in Europe and the sup- 
ply of gold apparently abundant, the con- 
tinued demand for gold upon us naturally 
excites concern. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


May 19. May 12 Decrease. 
LOQRS. ..csssseent $467,010,100 $467,485,200 $475,100 
Specie.....-ceeree 100,607,600 100,450,900 156,700 
Legal tenders... 122,938,000 124,965,000 2,027,000 


Deposits......s00+ 
Circulation..... . 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


Specie......eseeee $100,607,600 $100,450,900 *$156,700 
Legal tenders.... 122,938,000 124,965,000 2,027,000 





Total reserve.. $228,545,600 $225,415,900 $1,870,300 
Reserve required 
against dept’s. . 144,546,475 144,781,825 234,850 





_Surp. reserve.. $78,999,125 $80,634,575 
* Inerease. 


$1,635,450 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following table gives the current 
quotations for city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 
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Bid. Asked. 
1530 152 
160 180 
220 250 






Central National.. 
Chase National. .. 
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First National of 8. I...... 
Fourteenth Street.......... 
Fourth National............ 
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Merchants’ Exchange....., 5 
Mechanics’ ana Traders’.. 
Mercantile 
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New York Nat. Exchange. 
Ninth National...... ....00 


1234 
133 
North America..........++ ~ 10 
22 
2056 
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Seaboard National ...... 


Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked 
Second National............ 350 325 cea 
Seventh National........... 1% 120 ined 
Shoe and Leather......... ns 10 18 

Pakiacesah hs. cae bene 152 132 oss 
State of New York 10% 16 12 
St. Nicholas..... Fadricecesed 130 wives 
PEK nhs sete uxddnesbencscees 100 165 

Ri ceedee was usound 9 
United States Nationai VW *175 cwab 
Western National.......... ™m 10 11% 
* Ex-dividend. 


BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks, for the week end- 
ing May 19th, were as follows: 
. 304 


Me Sie d Leather... 100 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
The market was firm. Messrs. Brown 
Bros. & Co. quote actual rates as fol- 
lows : 


BARE ARGS...00 0000 ceccccevccserececsee occcvccecoses 4.8734 
BIGNE..... crecve vccerccrescccccer seceevesSeeseeeeees 4.8854 





Commercial, WOMB. 0c ccccscsccccccsecccccscccccceces! 4 ‘363 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were steady. 
Bid. Asked 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

....The Hecker, Jones, Jewell Milling 
Company, of which Thomas A, McIntyre 
is Treasurer, have declared a quarterly 
dividend of 2% on the preferred stock, 
payable June ist, this being the seventh 
regular quarterly dividend. 

...-It is reported that a vein of sylvan- 
ite ore, from two to four inches thick, has 
been struck in one of the mines at Cripple 
Creek, Col., which will run $150,000 to 
the ton. Sylvanite is native tellurium 
with a large proportion of gold and silver. 


...Few people have a correct idea of 
the size and importance of the commerce 
of the Great Lakes. Colonel Poe, of the 
Engineer Corps in connection with the 
operation of St. Mary’s Falls Canal during 


the season of 1893, reports that the total 


freight carried amounted to about 11,000,- 
000 tons, and that the average distance 
freight was carried was 831.9 miles. 


...-Messrs, Harvey Fisk & Sons give in 
a supplement to The Bond Record, a map 
of the Richmond and Danville and the 
East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia 
Railroad systems, together with an ex- 
haustive statement regarding the under- 
lying securities with an endeavor to show 
their intrinsic value. It is a paper of 
great interest to every one connected with 
the above-named companies. 

.-The Lehigh Valley Road recently 
gave a new engine its trial trip. The en- 
gine ran from Buffalo to Batavia with one 
passenger coach, and made from sixty to 
sixty-five miles an hour. On the return 
to Buffalo the speed during some of the 
time was at the rate of eighty-two and 
one-half miles an hour. It is expected 
that it will be able to draw a heavy pas- 
senger train at the rate of seventy miles 
an hour. 

.-The well-known banking house of 
Messrs. Farson, Leach & Co., 90 Broad- 
way, this city, have for sale a full list of 
the most desirable grades of investment 
bonds which are suitable for trust funds, 
full particulars of which may be obtained 
on application. The gentlemen composing 
the firm have had a long experience in 
banking business, and they will be pleased 
to give advice regarding the character of 
a railroad, city, county or other invest- 
ment bond. 

...-Recently 50,000 tons of soft coal have 
been contracted for in Wales to be deliv- 
ered in this city, a portion of which is 
now onthe way. It is said that negotia- 


tions are on foot for the purchase of 100,000 | 


tons more, to be delivered here between 
the first and tenth of June. Ocean 
freights are now very low, and it is pos- 
sible to bring coal here and compete with 


prices asked for American coal, which, in. 


consequence of the prolonged strike, has 
appreciated in cost. 








INDEPENDENT 


---.-The State Bank Commissioner of 
Kansas has sent a circular to all theState 
and private banks in Kansas forbidding 
them to sign notes payable in anything 
except legal tender of the United States, 
He says: ‘‘ I am informed that New York 
banks require banks that borrow of them 
to sign notes payable in gold. No bank 
has a right to obligate itself in any indebt- 
edness other than legal tender, for the rea- 
son that circumstances might arise which 
would make gold money worth double the 
legal tender of the country and that de- 
positors would be the losers.” Under or- 
dinary circumstances if the banks or 
bankers of Kansas desire to borrow money 
of New York banks it is quite certain that 
the requirements of the New York banks 
will have to be complied with or the 
money will not be loaned. Itis a very 
strange thing that the logic advanced by 
this Kansas Commissioner does not con- 
vince men of the foolishness of financial 
idiosyncrasies, 


.--.One of the latest accessions to the 
notable office buildings of the city of New 
York is the new one just completed by 
the Corn Exchange Bank at the corner 
of Beaver and William Streets. We men- 
tion this point particularly, because in 
these days so many high buildings are 
erected without the least pretense to any 
architectural beauty. This new building 
is, we think, a very creditable exhibit of 
high building architecture. It is eleven 
stories high, of light gray stone, and the 
offices are particularly light and airy. The 
rooms of the Corn Exchange Bank on the 
first floor are among the handsomest in 
this city. They are very beautiful and 
well worth a visit. The entire building 
is fully rented. The Corn Exchange Bank 
was organized in 1853, and has occupied 
for a great many years the site on which 
the new building now stands. ‘The Presi- 
dent of the bank is William A. Nash, who 
is a member of the Clearing House Com- 
mittee, and the Cashier is Loftin Love. Its 
capital is $1,000,000, it hasa surplus of 
$1,000,000 with undivided profits of $300,- 
000. 

...A coal strike has been in operation 
fora number of weeks affecting nearly 
all of the bituminous fields east of the 
Rocky Mouutains. Bituminous coal has 
become so scarce in consequence as to 
seriously threaten many industries. The 
ocean steamers depend now very largely 
upon American coal, and the large com- 
panies are importing coal to some extent, 
while other steamship companies have 
their furnaees- so arranged that they can 
burn anthracite, which they are ‘now 
doing. Several of the railroad companies 
have seized coal in transit over their roads 
belonging . to individual operators, the 
right to do this being claimed by the roads 
on the ground that their charters will be 
forfeited if they cease to run, and particu- 
larly ‘he trains carrying United States 
mails. As it is, many freight, construc- 
tion and repair trains have been taken off 
by different roads. Before the strike soft 
steamer coal was selling at $2.60 to $3.25; 
it is now ruling as high as $6 per ton. 
Considerable quantities of English and 
Nova Scotia coal have been contracted for, 
to be delivered here as soon as steamers 
can bring it. The Coal Conference which 
met last week at Cleveland, O., between 
representatives of 200,000 striking miners 
and operators, representing every coal- 
mining district in the United States, end- 
edin failure. It has been many years 
since New York has suffered from a coal 
famine. ‘The present short supply affects 
users of soft coal only. 


.- Among the securities sold at auction 
were the following : 


2reg. coupon first mort. 74 Sinking Fund bonds, 
Long Island Rd. Co..........2seeeeeeeeees 111% 


United States Bons 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 








Send for our list of “ Selected Securities.” Rew! 


(665) 21 


2%% convertible reg. coupon bonds, Morris and 





2 reg. 7% first mort. bonds Harlem River and 
Port Chester Rd. Co.........000..2sceeeee 125% 
4 reg. 6% first mort. bonds Harlem River and 


Port Chester Rd. Co. ..........sceeneeees 117% 
4 State of Alabama “Class A” coupon 

MN Aden ss cocck coerce decapecc<ss I 
46% second mort. coupon bonds Washington and 

Georgetown RG. Co.........cc-cereccceesess 135 
4 shares Montreal Telegraph Co............... 135 


4shares Roane Iron Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. .26 
$4,000 Nebraska Loan and Trust Co. 6% deben- 

CN So 568 ca cagin cds ce cicocccccccans 90 
$4,000 Nebraska Loan and Trust Co. 6% deben- 


$1,000 Nebraska Loan and Trust Co. 6% deben- 


ne RE a A SA 8&5 
$6,000 Equitable Mortgage Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo., 6% debentures, series 7................. 40 
100 shares Commercial Ins. Co., Cincinnati, 
Doe bei. ci caeeaeietins dnadacins'scssobkvaveens 100 
$50,000 Chicago, Greenville and Southern Ry. 
Co. 5¢ gold bonds (hyp)................05 $5,000 
10 shares Commonwealth Ins. Co................ 64 
$50,000 Cheraw and Chester Rd. Co. first mort, 
Wi iain pave cccussdccccipetsnenee sts $115 lot 
800 shares Virginia Midland Rd. Co............ 25 


1,000 shares East Tennessee, Virginia and Geor- 
gia Rd. Co. second pref.................... $220 
500 shares Charlotte, Columbia and Augusta Rd. 


eee ee ee eee eee CCC CCC Tere eee eer eer err rey 


Rd. Co Peekante dPabtbesescnecgtanbersckaers ess \y 
400 shares East Tennessee, Virginia and Geor- 
Ss Wi ig cvacictvaassaoanteccacecy % 
3shares New York and New Jersey Telephone 
annda was daustdus copbeedes sabuhocbiedénsdqeus 96 

25 shares Edison Electric Dluminating Co. of 
IN. oat icndes wake oialdie caqedbacuea 10244 
8shares Empire City Ins. Co...............00+ 6334 
100 shares Brooklyn City Rd. Co............... 165 


$16,000 Marshall Coal Co. first mort. 6% bonds. .10 
$5,500 State of Virginia 2% funded debt bonds.59%4 
$2,000 Columbia and Greenville Rd. Co. first 


MUG GE WO, cssic ci vcccccsstecensewedisacd 99% 
$3,000 White Breast Fuel Co. gen. mort. 6% 
Gila se stagud Wigusdgh inch iuntshecsdded 9% 
1 share Clinton Hall Association................ 51 
63 shares H. H. Worthington Co.............. 20% 


100 shares North Amer. Phonograph Co. $100 lot 
$7,500 Newark, N. Y., Water Works Co. 6% gold 
MC OU. > ccsncsaciectbesivcc. cacuk 5 to 54% 
$7,500 Newark Electric Light and Power Co. 6 
SOTA RES Sai SE RRR: 50 to 51 
20 shares American Lithographic Co. pref.....7 
100 shares Indianapolis GasCo................. 18 


FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE PUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND. 
Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com - 
mercial Center because it has: 


e Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land. 
ae most pont Ragnstoent F Forests of Timber in the world. 
~ Natural Town Site and Water Front. 
a Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 
roduces a coke equal to Pennsylvania, Lron, Silver, 
ad, Gold and other ores. #xtensive Quarries of 
Blue Sandstone for Ly purposes. Valuable tn- 
formation can be had 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 
Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 














yootey 


ei as 


Send for Grreular. 


C.J. Brown, 
178 Devonshire St. 
se2. Boston.‘ 


SUCCESSFUL MEN 


are usually men of forethought, They grasp oppor- 
tunities and base inv on busi principles. 
New Yorkers like Henry W. Cannon, J. Kennedy Tod 
D. Willis James, Dr. Seward Webb and others are in. 
vestors in Great Falls, Montana. These are shrewd 
business men, whose opinions are valuable. 
Igvestigate the reasons that led to purchases by 
these and others; perbaps it may be advantageous to 
you also. Real estate in this highly favored young 
city is a jadicious investment. Write for circulars. 




















ERNEST CRUTCHER, 


Estate and Loans, Great Falls, Mon. 
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Gnited States 
Mortgage Company, 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL = = = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS - = = « 600,000 


Transacts a General Trust Business. 
Allows interest on Deposits. 

Loans money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issues First Mortgage Trust Gold Bonds. 
Takes entire charge of Real Estate. 
Acts as Trustee, Registrar, Transfer Agt, 
Pays Coupons. Executes all Trusts. 


George W. Young, President. 

Luther Kountze,V.Pres. James Timpson,2d V.Pres. 
Arthur Turnbull, ‘Treas. William P- Elliott, Sec. 

Gant © Williams, Ass't *y & Treas. 

XECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
Charles D. Dickey. Jr. 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, 
Charles R. Henderson, James Timpson, 
chard A, ——_ 
DIRECTORS, 
Samuel D. Babcock, 

William Babcock, s. Frisco, ¢ hariton T. Lewis, 
Charies D. Dicxey, Jr., Lewis Ma 
Wiliam P. : ixon, The odore forford, 
Robert A. Granniss, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Theo, A. Havemeyer, Robert Olyphant, 
Charlies R. Henderson, Edwin Packard, 
James J. Hill, St. Paul, William W. Richards, 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, Jas. W Seymour, Jr., 
Gustav E. Kissel, James Timpson. 
Luther K ountze, George W. Young. 


H. B. PALMER, 


Helena, Montana. 


STATE COUNTY AND MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
High Grade Investments. 


Correspondence solicited. Correspondents: Fourth 
National Bank, New York; National Bank of the Re- 
public, Chicago; Merchant’s National Bank, Helena. 


EVERETT 


WASHINCTON. 


Growing rapidly toward her future position as one 
of the GREATEST OF AMERICAN SEA 
COAST CITIES, and 


The Mistress of Puget Sound. 
The best place in the world for the Homeseeker, 


the Investor, the Manufacturer, and the Ship-build- 
er. Write for descriptive pamphlet to-day. 


The Everett Land Company, 


EVERETT, Washington. 


IOWA FARM 


MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default. Conservative investors 
are invited to examine. Interest and principal net to 
lender. Twenty-two years’ businessand noloss. The 
highest references. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 
521 Chamber of Commerce Blidg., Chica 0. 
rst National Bank Blidg., lowa Falis, fa: 
WM. H. LLEWELLYN, Successor to 
ESHELMAN, LLEWELLYN & CO., 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
Gilt-edged pet Mortgage Loans & Real 
ate Investments. 
_ Write for particulars, 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
8% GOLD MORTGAGES 87 


SCHOOL BONDS. 
COUNTY WARRANTS. 


For full information and a Book on Spokane, address 
WILLIAM M. BYERS. 

THESECURITY BAN Mt oF MINNESOTA, 

pinecone © pian ot ital, $1,000,000.00 ; Surplus and 

Profits, 00, tPections ‘promptly made on all 

points of the N my and remitted for on orn = 

wyment. F A. Chamberlain, preston, H. M.K 

ice President, E. F. Mearkle, 24 Vice President. 


na Harrison, Cashier, Thos. F. Hurley, Assistant 
ashi 


The State Trust Co., 


36 WALL STREET. 
Capital and Surplus $1,800,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in 
all other Fiduciary Capacities. Trans- 
fer Agent and Registrar of Corpora- 
tions. 
INTEREST PAID ON DEPOSITS, 
FRANCIS S. BANGS, President. 
Ww WL Tee Meee. ' Vice Presidents. 
OHN Q. ADAMS, Secretary. 


A. L. CoE. 
(Established 1867.) 


.MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ESTATES 
LO ANS pA. —_ lien on C hicago real estate, 
hout expense to iender. 


_ Correspondence i n- ited. 


T 
TEES HANS AND INVES MENTS 
a? S. City : .. ~~ SDENT = Christian Union 


spapers; Watson Lang, _—s Bank ot 
Montreal; Third | Potion Bank 





























A. B. MEAD. G. W. CoBB. 


managed, 


We rent, collect 
by) 


pay taxes and look 
r assessments. 


ae... payable in gold secured 








Edinburgh, Scotland: The Scottish American Mort- 
rage Co., Limited; The United States Investment 
SOT p oration, Limited. 
For inform»tion write 


E. B. CHANDLER, San Antonio, Texas. 








WRITE TO 
| THE COLORADO FINANCE 00° 
420 Ernest and Cranmer Building 
nver, Colorado, 
F. W. POPPLE, Vice Pres., 
in regard to new Investments or 
looking after those already mad e. 


| apour 
= 





SECURITIES 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


TRUSTEES, 
We have a full list of 


BONDS, 


suitable for trust funds. 
Lists upon application. 


FARSON, LEACH & (CO., 


90 Broadway, New York. 





THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1894 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital $600,000 


ING sein seo keoncusevianenes $150,000 


Debentures, secured ae 
e with the Union 





Offers 6 per cent. 
deposit “of Ist mort; 


Company of New York or the Security aon 
one of ected Contin. under Supervision 
 h- De; Conn. ‘ew York, 


Mase. and cine, ‘Amount of of inate UE limited by 


Ci tTr B, CCCs, 
are ‘permitted “ law to invest in these bonds. 


NATIONAL SAFE DEPOSIT CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING, 
32 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 








This company has been organized for 
the taking and receiving upon deposit 
as bailee for safe keeping and storage, 
jewelry, plate, moneys, specie, bullion, 
stocks, bonds, securities, and valuable 
papers ofall kinds, and all other valu- 
able personal properties. 

President, 
JAMES C. HOLDEN. 
Vice President, 
JOHN A. FONDA. 
Secretary and Manager, 
J. LYNCH PENDERGAST. 
.% 





LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


Oregon Securities 


Examined and appraised for non-residents by 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co., 


Portland, Oregon, 
References: Park National Bank, New York; Mel- 
ville Ficus & Co., London, England. 


HE A L TH 
Profitable Occupation, 


How to secure both in a land of sun- 
’ ‘shine.and abundance. 
A little book free on application. 


THE PECOS 
IRRIGATION AND IMPROVEMENT CO., 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS! 


May be made by the judicious investment of small 
sums. Particulars, address Oregon Investment Co., 
Portland, Oregon. 'P.-O. Box 518. 











COMMERCIAL. 


THE merchandise markets were gener- 
ally dull, Speculation is at a standstill, 
and the tendency of values downward 
rather than upward. It is beginning to 
be recognized that depression is world- 
wide; that,while aggravated here by tariff 
difficulties, strikes, etc., there are other 
causes more universal than these working 
out in the present reaction, Nevertheless, 
there is still a general feeling of hope that 
when midsummer quiet is over, and the 
tariff and labor questions settled, the 
wheels of industry will revive and trade 
once more receive its legitimate returns. 
Atthe interior there is less depression 
than in New York. Opinion there as to 
the future is largely dependent on the 
crops. At present Western merchants 
are somewhat discouraged by the extraor- 
dinarily low prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts, which will necessarily impair the 
consuming abilities of a large class. It 
remains to be seen, however, how far 
abundance will compensate for low prices. 
It is also to be remembered that each year 
the United States as a whole becomes less 
and less dependent upon its agricultural 
resources, and more dependent upon its 
industrial and mineral interests. This was 
never so conspicuous a factas to-day ; and 
a revival of our now dormant industries 
would largely if not wholly offset agri- 
cultural depression. 


Once more wheat touched the lowest 
price on record, 57c. cash being reached 
on Thursday last. Favorable crop news, 
large supplies, and foreign selling caused 
the decline. The real reason for present 
low prices is that Europe is more and 
more getting her supplies from other 
countries. Recently England has been 
getting wheat from Argentina at the rate 
of 8,000,000 bushels a month, compared 
with about 500,000 bushels monthly last 
year. We are simply being gradually 
driven out of the world’s market as wheat 
producers by foreign competition. Corn 
and oats weakened in sympathy with 
wheat. Cotton went also lower, chiefly 
owing to foreign advices. The heaviness 
of the crop here and small purchases of 
domestic specimens added to the depres- 
sion. Middling uplands dropped to 7c. 
Coffee was more active, but at lower 


prices. Leather also sold rather more 
freely at concessions. 


Sales of wool were nearly double those 
of last year, but the increase was con- 
fined chiefly to carpet wools. In the dry 
goods trade dullness is still prevalent, tho 
reports from the interior are less discour- 
aging than a month ago. With the ap- 
proach of stock-taking several large 
‘* drives” were made, and in these cen- 
tered the chief interest of the week. Prices 
are generally in buyer’s favor. Print 
cloths are quoted at 2%c. for extras. 
Stocks of these are increasing, and manu- 
facturers are reported as endeavoring to 
come to an agreement for restricting pro- 
duction. The iron trade is dull, but the 
coal strikes have enabled some manufac- 
turers to advance prices. In spite of this, 
however, the iron and steel trades are in 
a very unsatisfactory condition. 





loans. Highest references. 
FRANK J. BAMLULTOR, Faeiraawes, Woo 


DULUTH. 


There will be greater growth and development in 
the country tributary to Duluth during the next ten 
ears than in any other — C a nited States. 
uluth has made geod pe during the recent 
hard times, and NOW is the ne best time you will ever 
see to make profitable investments in the coming me- 
pp RL, Northwest. Write for reading matter 
ation. 


Cc. E. LOVETT & Cco., 
DULUTH, MINN. 


DIVIDENDS. 
OFFICE OF emp eSNG A -JEWELL MILLING 
207 Produce Exchange, May 16th, 1894. 
DIVIDE NO. 7. 


7 BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 

declared a quneneey Sart dividend of Two Per Cent. 

on the preferr stock of Hecker-Jones-Jewell 

Milling yopresy. payable } 2 Ist, to_stockholders 

of record at closing of the Sensor. books. Transfer 

books will be closed at 3 P.M. 23d, and apenee. - 
THOS. A. CIN YRE, Treas’ 


OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


ft) NET FIRST MORTGA! ik LOANS. 
Absolutei nterest pay 

0 able csebenmmetiy ba ~y draft on New 
York. Personal attention given to af 

Address 














9 A.M., June Ist. 





AMERICAN Express Co., 
65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, May 9th, 1994. 
The Board of Directors of this Company has this 
day declared a dividend of THREE LLARS ($3) 
pad ~~ payable on and after the second day of 
u 


The tra ccaneper books will be closed on the ninth day 
3 Jone ed o’clock M., and reopened the third day 
oO 
By order of the Board. 

CHAS. G. CLARK, Treasurer. 


FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders bo THE 
INDEPENDENT capable of er num- 
bers, post paid, for $1.00 











READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


OuR Club Rates, given below, are exceed- 
ingly liberal, and offer inducements to old 
subscribers by which they can secure a re- 
duction in the cost of their papers by send- 
ing us new subscribers or by renewing for 





aterm of years. A large proportion of our. 


subscribers take advantage of our Club 
Rates by renewing for two years, ying 
five dollars, or for five years, paying ten 
dollars, or by sending the names of other 
subscribers with their renewals. 
TERMS OF 3 | Six months... 


One month........ Six months........$1 50 
hree months among ve sound 2 2 
Four monthp...... ] io One year..... aacske 00 
CLUB KATES. 
Two years to one suDSCTIDEL.......seeeeeeees % 
One year each to two subscribers........ 5 
Three years to one subscriber......+----,... 7 00 
Three subscribers one year OOORS de scceccs: 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber....... wacnensne 8 50 
Four subscribers one year peg Soscncee o. 8 50 
Five years to one a. ees - 20 00 


Five subscribers one year each.............. 0 00 
In clubs of “ —— ae Bab each. Single 


—- copies over 6 he a old 25 cents. 
*“*TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time hasexpired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. 

Our ting List, with other papers and 
——n be sent to any one era 
or 1 

We can supply individuals, 
— colleges, etc., with their nee 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 








May 24, 1894. 


THE JAEGER UNDERWEAR. 


Tr has been our good fortune to wear constant- 
ly during the past few years the Jaeger under- 
wear made by the Dr. Jaeger Sanitary Woolen 
System Company. For spring and summer, 
winter and fall this sanitary woolen underwear 
is not to be surpassed. It is especially designed 
for men, women and children, and the gauze un- 
derwear for hot weather is particularly fine and 


‘light. Its wearing quality is something that 


has always surprised us being more lasting 
than any other make we have ever used. Its use 
is becoming more and more commonas people 
learn its excellent qualities. The Company has 
two stores only in New York; one at 176 Fifth 
Avenue, the other at 153 Broadway. Both of 
these stores are centrally located and are easily 
visited. Do not fail to make a trial of the Jaeger 
underwear. If you live away from New York 
inquire for the Jaeger goods from some repu- 
table dealer, or write direct to the Dr. Jaeger 
Sanitary Woolen System Company at either of 
the addresses above given. 





MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. 

A LARGE handsome Map of the United States, 
mounted and suitable for office or home use, is 
issued by the Burlington Route. Copies will be 
pentind to any address on receipt of fifteen cents 


TEL Gee 


For Piles. blind, be ang a or itching, Pond’s Ex. 
tract is the best remedy known. For lay ae ap- 
plication use Pond’s Butract Ointment.—A 


THE Hotel Brunswick, at Boston, Mass., has 
an enviable reputation as being one of the most 
desirable, pleasant and agreeable hotels in a 
city whi hich many good ones. It is situated 
in the most beautiful ~ of the city and acces- 
sible to every part of it by surface cars. 


Ir there is any reader of THE INDEPENDENT 
who is looking for » summer home he cannot do 
better than to send to the Passenger Depart- 
ment of the Central Vacsent Railroad and ask 
ome for their book on “ Summer Homes among 
the Green Hills of Sermeas- ” It will be sent 
free upon application to S.. W. Cummings, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, St. Albans, Vt. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA LIMITED 


traverses the State of Pennsylvania, with its 

wealth of mountain scenery. The mountains 
and valleys are superb in the freshness of early 
spring.—Adv. 














~ 


CHURCH FURNISHING. 


Messrs. 8.C. SMALL & CoMPANY, of Boston, 
have been engaged for many iy in the manu- 
facture of church furniture of all sorts and de- 
scriptions at favorable prices. They also are 
extensive manufacturers of elegant parior fur- 
niture in a great variety of My and prices. 
They will send illustrated price lists upon appli- 
cation. 
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SHANK’S MARE OF YE OLDEN 
TIMES. 





DURING the early history of this country, be- 
fore the construction of great Railway Systems 
was contemplated, Shank’s Mare proved a very 
desirable means of locomotion. That day has 
passed an and the footsore pedestrian between St. 

uis, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Omaha, Wichita, 

Pueblo, Denver and the Rocky Mountains can 
now seat himself ina handsome Pullman car, 
and count the minutes on the road as he —_ 
to keep tab on the hours of his weary march. 
is the great MissourI PaciFIC RAILWAY ‘at 
offers mankind the above inducements. Lots 
pees 2 told of is nentosme Pe peg = and - 
scrip vam lets, gu ) ore, ele.. Comtes 
of which can 2 obtained ed by add addressing 
es. General Passenger Agent, St. Louis. 
—Adv 

EARLY SPRING IN THE PENNSYL- 

VANIA MOUNTAINS 


is best enjoyed from the trains of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. The famous Pennsylvania Lim- 
ited leaves New York every morning at 10:00 
o’clock. A tripon it is a revelation of scenic 
beauty.—Adv. 
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WE doubt if there is anywhere else in this 
country such another ideal residence for both 
—_ “ transient guests asthe Vendome 
is loca on Commonwealth 
ie ihe nA of Boston’s famous Back Kay, 
and its general air of quiet elegance isin perfect 
harmony with all its surroundings ; it is per- 
fectly man: and its table is unsur ad. 
No one who knows the celebrated Profile House, 
in Franconia Notch, would, however, sy oe 
anything else of the Vendome; for these two 
famous hotelsare both under the same man 
ment, so that whoever has experienced the 
lightful hos: sitality and comfort of either ma) 
sure of similar treatment at the other. No 
hotel needs further recommendation.—Life. 








NATIONAL COLLEGE OF LIFE IN- 
SURANCKE. 


Mr. Joun I. D. Bristou, Manager of the New 
York City General Agency of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, has organized 
the National Cullege of Life hsurance with 
offices at the swears cm ooh Building, Madison 
Square and Twenty-third Street, and invites 
young men of character, education, in ty, 
references and some means to enter the Co lege 
for the pur of learning the practical 
theoretical features of the Drofession of wife i 


surance. ere are no fees and no e for 
text-books. The crowns S: * Practic Life 
Insurance be taught in colleges. The 


cannot 
school of competition onde practical mey work 
is the only true and suc ‘ul one.” wee 


+> 





THE LONG BEACH ASSOCIATION. 


AN association has been formed hy. some of the 
active, prominent people in the vic’ me of New 
York, under the name of the Long h Asso- 
ciation, and they have secured * he ao canary 
tract known_as Long Beach, on the 

. including the nifi- 
and the twelve or fifteen 
The ti va tel be — ted 


American plans, at 
able eetee, and the Pere cottages wiil ‘whl be 
ren’ pong Me epocente, It is 
nteresting feat 


&@ summer 
losuphy, a mene ge on, shall be main- 
paratively tie. Pyhile. thes at’ 
esirable Bingen resor 
red any where 


po New ¥ 


ares 
ment in this week's ‘yaar gives further partic- 
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Sbenol 


Constable A Co 


Axminster and Aubusson 


WHOLE CARPETS. 


Oriental Rugs, 
Chinese and Japanese 
Mattings, Rugs, Mats. 


Srroadeoay A 19th a 


NEW YORK. 


NEILL, 


6th Ave., 20th to 2Ist St., 
NEW YORK. 


SILKS. 
25,000 Yards 
Figured 


India Silks 
58° 


Our entire stock, regardless 
of cost or selling prices. This 
includes all the 79c., 89c. and 
$1.00 qualities, and is an 
extraordinary opportunity. 


H. O'NEILL & CO, 


6th Ave,, 20th to 21st St. 


FIRE! 
FIRE!! 
FIRE!!! 


We are closing out a large line of 


FINE HARNESS, 


Fig Saddles, Whips 
Single and ci eos Harness 


The above goods are only slightly 
damaged by water. Great bargains for 
cash buyers, 


PETERS & CALHOUN CO. 


33 Warren St., 


NEW YORK. 



































CSAS peices, WRITE for our’ lanes FREE illustesed 


OXFORD MFG. €0., 340 Wabash Ave. Chicago, Il. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of Ta INDEPENDENT who 
Would like to have a specimen copy of the 
paper sent to a friend cah be accommodated by 
Sending us, on a postal card, the name and ad- 
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dress to which he would like the paper sent. 


~ 
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Hilton, Hughes & Co., 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co. 


These are the Lowest Prices ever Quoted for Equal 
Goods : 


Early this week we commence a sale of 


SILK GRENADINES 


that has never been equaled in this country for 


VALUE AND STYLES. 


Many of this season’s very choicest designs will be 
sold at 4 the cost of importation, and the ruling 
prices in every case will be less than ONE-HALF the 
ACTUAL COST. 

Here area few examples to show you what we’re 
going todo: 


At 00 
1. wewillsell 3.00 quality 
1,50 ois: Sage 
gee ener BE 
OM ier 


Also 50 pieces light-ground fancy striped Silks, in 
Taffetas, Surahs, and Satin weaves—handsomest 
goods imported this spring. 

All to walk the plank this week, 


t ts., 
. 98 © value, just 1.75. 


LADIES’ SILK WAISTS, 


in fancy and China Silks and Surahs; latest styles, 


50 
3. , worth at least 6.00, 

We want to close out a lot of imported Silk Waists, 
and you may have them at cost of importation. That 
looks like a bargain. 





Ladies’ MUSLIN UNDERWEAR Dept. 
150 doz. 


Fine PERCALE SHIRT WAISTs, 


full line size 

Se 50 cts. ana 75 cts 
(Best value ever offered, no doubt about it.) 
Fine FRENCH NIGHT ROBES. 


French Percale, Lawn, 
Nainsook, trimmed 
with Val. lace, 

(and worth not acent less than 5.00 and 7.00). 
Beautiful display of 


TEA GOWNS and HOUSE WRAPPERS, 
in China and Fancy Silks, Crepes, Cashmeres, 
French Flannels, Scotch Ginghams, white and col- 


) 


j 300 and 400 each. 


ored Lawns, Percales, etc.—all the latest styles at 
the lowest prices ever heard of. 


LACES and EMBROIDERIES. 
An importer’s entire stock at much less than 
ONE-HALF PRICE, 
50,000 yards 


Fine NET TOP LACES, 

7 to bin. wide—the new butter color— 
ranging from 25 cts. to 75 cts. yd. 
Ecru Silk POINT D’'IRLANDE, 

5 to 15in. wide,_ 
ranging from {Q to 35 cts. ya. 


Beautiful line of new BATISTE EMBROIDERIES 
at popular prices. 


These prices are examples of what we are doing in every line. We 
are selling better goods at absolutely cheaper prices than were ever even 
dreamed of. If you don’t know that, come and be convinced. It’s better 


late than never. 





FURS STORED, insured against Fire and Moths; alterations at low- 
est cost; called for by our wagons on Suburban routes. 
MAIL ORDERS receive prompt attention. Dry Goods prepaid to all 
parts of the U.S. Samples sent on application. 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 
BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts., New York. 





Nun’s Bunting 
for the Seashore. 


The latest, all-wool dress material, 
light in weight and durable—very 
jaunty and stylish. 

Black, Red, Navy and Gobelin 
grounds, with fine cross-stitch figure; 
price 60 cents per yard. 

Fresh stock of Challies for May and 
June. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. _ 





“THE BENEDICT” 


Only perfect Collar and Cuff 
= Button made, Is oblong, goes 
in like a wedge, and flies 
around across the buttonhole ; 
END view. no wear or tear. Strong, dur- 
able, and can be adjusted with 
perfect ease. In gold, silver, 
and rolled gold. Can be put 
on any sleeve button. 











S Of VIEW. 


BENEDICT BROS., Jewelers, 
Broadway & Cortlandt St., N. Y. 





Manufactured for the trade by 


ENOS RICHARDSON & CO., 
23 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Send for Circular. 








CARPETS, 


In allthe various grades, pew designs and colorings, 
At Prices Lower Than Ever Before Known. 


MATTINGS. 


Our new importations of China and 
Japanese Straw, just landed ; in novel 
effects of cotton and trout line warps; 
white and red check and some fancy 
patterns, FROM $3.50 PER ROLL OF 
40 YARDS, or 10c. per yard. 


OIL CLOTHS. 


REMNANTS OF SHEETS AT 50c. AND 
60c. PER SQUARE YARD; WORTH 
DOUBLE THE MONEY. INLAID LINO- 
LEUMS A SPECIALTY. 


FURNITURE. 


Having decided to close out our “ Annex” FURNI- 
TURE DEPARTMENT before June 1, we offer 
A Quarter Million Dollars’ Worth, 
consisting of Fine Upholstered Parlor Suits, Library, 
Diningroom and Chamber Furniture, at prices that 
will insure immediate sale. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co,, 


Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sts., N. Y. 


House Furnishing. — 


Cooking Utensils, 
Cutlery, Crockery, 
Fine China and Glass. 
Cedar and Camphorwood Chests, 
Water Filters and Coolers, 
Eddy Refrigerators. 


HAMMOCKS, PORTABLE BATHS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., New York, 














BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER’S 
AGENT’S PROFITS, ~ 


and 





888 Wabash Avenue, 
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“Of course 
Rica 
too bad, 
but why don’t 
you use the 
Bias Velveteen 
Skirt Binding 


with the well-known trade-mark, 


SHAM 


and accidents like this would not oc- 
cnr.” 

The ‘“‘S. H. & M.” Binding wears 
as long as the skirt. 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD, 








J Hat Cases, 
For American and 
European Travel. 





1 R’ way, bet. Cortlandt & I.iberty Sts. 
& Broadway,bet. 4th & Great Jones Sis. 
1 Sixth Avenue, bet. 40th & 41«t Sts. 


i) 
- 








HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


LONG BEACH, L. I. 


Season of 1894. 


Within easy reach of New York and Brooklyn. 
Frequent trains; excursion rates. Hotel and beach 
unexcelled for summer resort, facing both the ocean 
and Great South Bay; surf and still-water bathing. 
Unlimited opportunities for boating, fishing, and all 
athletic sports. The best of service in ali depart- 
ments at moderate charges, with special rates by the 
season, month, or week. Choice rooms, exclusive of 
board, can now be selected at $100 for the entire sea- 
son of 1894. 

Board furnished on either the European or Ameri- 
can plan. Transient rate $3.00 per day. 

A particular attraction at Long Beach this year 
will be the SUMMER PARLIAMENT, under 
the supervision of REV. DAVID JAMES BUR- 
RELL. D.D., of New York, President. « 

If desired, we can furnish plans of cottages and es- 
timates for complete construction ranging from $600 
to $1,500,and are prepared to supply all material at 
cost, wholesale rates, for the benefit of parties pro- 
posing to build. 

LOTS, 30x75 feet, averaging from $200 to $400 each, 
according to location, can now be secured for imme- 
diate or later building purposes. 

The whole property will be under reasonable re- 
strictions and oversight by the association. 

Music and other frequent popular entertainments 
wilkform a distinctive feature of the place. 

Full particulars, maps, prospectus, etc., can be ob- 
tained by personal application or letter to the 


LONG BEACH ASSOCIATION, 


No. 45 Broadway, N. Y. xnirance. 


ate IE co. coumen 
wae VENDOME ou 


Petaeeds, WOOTEN sock axe. 
C. H. GREENLEAF & CO. 


PROFILE WHITE 
HOUSE MT NS 


Indisputably Location un- 


















the leading surpassed in 
Summer Re- scenic attrac- 
sort of N. E. tions, 








TAFT & GREENLEAF, 








Summer Vacation 


described in a new illustrated book “SUMMER 
HOMES AMONG THE GREEN HILLS OF VERMONT AND 
ALONG THE SHURES OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN,” con- 
taining selected addresses of the Best Family 
Hemes for entertaining Summer Guests, at prices 
from $4 to $10 per week, also list of finest Hotels 
with prices and Excursion Rates. Out-door pleasures, 
fishing, boating, climate and scenery, all unexcelled. 
Mailed free on application to 


A. W. EGGLESTONE or &. W. CUMMINGS, 
8. P. A. 363 Broadway, N.Y. G. P. A. 8t, Albans, Vt. 





Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNELEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 
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Jusurance. 
AN ANTI-REBATE PLAN. 


THE National Association of Life Under- 
writers will hold its fifth annual meeting 
next month in Chicago. At this meeting, 
it is expected, will be presented a plan for 
the suppression of rebate, proposed to the 
Eastern New York Association by Mr. MH. 
8. Bull, Albany agent of the Home Life, 
and referred to the Chicago Convention by 

hat Association. There has been, as 
everybody knows,a great deal of de- 
nunciation of rebate, inside as well as 
outside of the agents’ meetings ; statutes 
which only need to be enforcable ard 
enforced, have been enacted, sometimes 
by request of the associated agents ; and 
yet, as one of the most prominent of them 
tells us, rebate still ‘‘ stalks up and down 
the land like a pestilence.” Mr, Bull says 
that as chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Eastern New York Associa- 
tion, he has bad an enlightening tho not 
agreeable experience. His ears have been 
burdened with complaints by members 
against other members, and soon after 
the members complained of came, 
in their turn (all presumably ignorant of 
he complaints against themselves) to com- 
plain of the members who had lately 
complained of them. So, Mr. Bull says, 
he has been made a sort of clearing house 
for rebate complaints, and some members 
have evidently felt that he has been 
short of his duty because he has failed to 
have the offenders arrested and punished. 
Yet this has been because the complaining 
members lacked backbone; they were 
quite ready tocomplain privately but when 
it came to following the matter up, they 
would rather let somebody else do it. 

Mr. Bull therefore proposes to have ‘‘a 
legal detective” and an attorney, ‘‘ who 
shall be in the employ of the Association 
only as occasion demands.” Any mem- 
ber who gets evidence which he thinks 
strong enough to secure a conviction, 
may, in the strictest confidence impart it 
to this detective, who shall proceed to in- 
vestigate; the investigation completed 
and the evidence secured, he shall in his 
turn lay it before the attorney, who, if he 
thinks the case clear enough, may pro- 
ceed, without consulting with the Associ- 
ation or any member of it, to prosecute 
the offender to the full extent of the law, 
It is also suggested that besides regular 
compensation a reward for conviction 
might be divided, in the proportion of two 
to one, between attorney and detective. 

This is Mr. Bull’s plan for talking less 
against rebate and doing more. At pres- 
ent, he urges with truth, a prosecution 
directly by a member would bring him 

nto a disagreeable prominence and neces- 
sarily break or strain personal friend- 
ships. But under his plan, he thinks, 
fear of a genuine enforcement of the law 
at last will prevent most of the rebating 
outright; such members as may offend 
cannot block the proceedings by any 
‘‘pull” they may have within the Asso- 
ciation ; the existence of a workable plan 
of prosecution will leave members no 
excuse to go around with tales of com- 
plaint, and thus will put astop to“ alleged 
cases of rebate which only exist in the 
mind.” 

There is something, we think, in this 
suggestion that a great deal of rebate 
talk has no substantial foundation ; when 
an agent finds that a rival has got away 
his man it is quite in human nature for 
him to think rebate has done it, especially 
if his own virtue as to rebate-using has not 
been quite immovable. And then we are 
all 

“ willing a man should talk tol’rable strong 
Against wrong in the abstract, for that kind of 
wrong 
Is always unpopular, and never gets pitied, 
Because'it’s a sin nobody ever committed 
But he mustn’t be hard on particular sins, 


*Cause then he’d be kickin’ the people’s own 
shins.” 





Itis always safe and in order to go 
hard upon rebate; but if a member of an 
association should accuse a fellow-mem- 
ber, the esprit du corps would be serious- 
ly strained. And yet, when it comes to 
convicting in open court, upon legal evi- 
dence, we are doubtful whether the com-~ 
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plaining member could remain concealed, 


‘notwithstanding the hired and independ- 


ent detective to find out and the attorney 
to prosecute. Moreover, this plan pro- 
poses to employ Pinkertonism, and Pink- 
ertonism is thoroughly detested, not with- 
out reason. The feeling of hostility shown 
the Pinkerton men at Homestead is the 


general feeling ; they and what they rep- . 


resent are hated everywhere as Hessians. 
To import the detective into the cause of 
anti-rebate may work the unintended and 
most unfortunate result of making anti- 
rebate laws unpopular. 

With the public we suspect there is a 
strong under-feeling that rebate is only 
malum prohibitum not malum in se, and, 
therefore, is not very wicked ; that to stop 
it is the business of agents and companies 
rather than of the public. Frankly. we 
agree with the latter proposition ; it is for 
the agent to refuse to give a rebate rather 
than for his customer to refuse to receive 
one. There is another way—more direct, 
more effectual, and more proper ; but that , 
it is more easy to get undertaken we do 
not say. Mr. Bull’s plan is very well to 
talk over, and unless the field men are too 
timid totake hold of it, they can get an 
animated discussion about it; but we 
doubt whether it will be tried, and we 
cannot favor it, since we think it not the 
best way. 


EXIT THE TABERNACLE. 


THE destruction of the third Brooklyn 
Tabernacle, and for the third time on a 
Sunday, isan occasion for wonderment at 
the coincidences, which, however, are not 
serviceable, The original sheet-iron build- 
ing fell victim (December 22d, 1872) to that 
wicked old incendiary, Defective Flue; 
the loss of its successor on Schermerhorn 
Street, October 13th, 1889, was attributed 
to a touch of lightning, and now this latest 
stroke cannot be charged upon the fur- 
naces—the time of year forbids that. The 
building was lighted by gas, electricity 
being used only for the dynamo under the 
organ. It seems agreed that the fire first 
appeared at or very near the tops of the 
organ pipes, a point where—even if the 
story be true that a workman had been in 
the organ in the morning—a fire accident- 
ally started would not smolder, all the 
parts being inflammable and very open 
to air currents. There were very likely 
gas jets burning behind the organ 
screen, but that place was so open 
that had a jet gone out for any cause the 
escaping gas would have found its way 
into the auditorium rather than collect 
within the organ; there is, also, no ac- 
count ofanexplosion. Decorations blown 
against.a gas jet would have been com- 
petent to start such.a fire; but the very 
recently placed decorations were not at 
just that place. The motor was running 
at the time, and crossing of wires is the 
generally accepted explanation; but it 
would be strange if the wires had been 
near the level of the galleries—they would 
naturally come in at or under the floor ; 
and if the fire had started near the motor 
it might have smoldered a while but 
would first have shown its presence by 
smoke coming out from below. 

What was manifest, however, was the 
swiftness of its work. The great build- 
ing went like tinder, and the roof almost 
melted like wax. Another illustration 
was given of the exceeding perishable- 
ness of all audience-room structures 
under fire. The Hotel Regent next door, 
said to have been the finest hotel in 
Brooklyn, appeared to be flimsy as well 
as palatial, and was soon destroyed. 
Volunteer work, self-directed, apparently, 
did more than that of the regulars 
to limit the spread of the fire. The water 
pressure was inadequate, if to be feeble is 
such, It is unsafe to trust stories of long 
delay in arriving, for on such occasions 
people judge by their sensations and for- 
get to note their watches ; but the impres- 
sion made upon the writer hereof—as on 
another recent occasion where he was 
present as both participant and looker-on 
—was of a noticeable absence of discipline 
among the firemen. They seemed to 
know their apparatus so far as being 
aware what it was planned to do, but not 
to know what to do themselves, They ap- 








parently moved aimlessly and without 
a head, much as volunteers would act who 
had learned the apparatus by theory but 
had not practical training. 

The impression that the Fire Depart- 
ment in Brooklyn needs invigorating, or 
perhaps a thorough reorganizing, was 
confirmed. 





BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. 


From the ninth annual report of the 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of 
Labor, it appears that there are, in the 
United States, 5,838 Building and Loan 
Associations, so classed, altho they are 
called in the various States by names 
somewhat varying. Vermont, which 
contains a single association, is not in- 
cluded in the table. Following are the 
local associations as distributed among 
some of the States, in the order of rank : 


Pennsylvania..........cceeeeeeeee 1,076 
i” FEL NPS pote DRS Ree as 718 
Sick this gtiedes cis rcd ceinneed 631 
FMIOR Gia svcssvswdesevesgoctenpvex 429 
SHOE WOR ns chnk ce cesocsiccse. bdnece 390 
TRIO, secs is ceasisccposvesensts 349 
New Jersey.........ccecccesecoeess 286 
MRTG .. 5 xi cic on cs0ctdapasecsss 237 
CURRAN IRS o'ia's vanes avegneeecapacs 125 


The Nationals follow a different order, 
thus : 


TUN Fs idavnaceckcesdedanncs v.00 98 
ROW DOG oieicc seessesccovenacyass 28 
TOMMORRED,, oSivnssiedeassvtsi licenses lv 
OR as ois oS. dios 0s ov Seneeenscse 17 
DIO iiss ise iki vceives ond capacnst 17 
BPROR Ss vos ccccacccovcvcccéavoneptess 16 
WEIMMROER. ciiniis'sscines cececaciasceess 15 


As might be expected, Pennsylvania 
leads in the number of local associations, 
but—as is somewhat surprising, consider- 
ing the readiness of Philadelphia to go 
into sham financial schemes—has only 
three nationals. This State has 28, a 
number exceeded only by Illinois ; yet the 
proportion of national to local is largestin 
Georgia, which has 12 to381. Minnesota 
has 15 national to 82 local ; Tennessee has 
17 to 61; Ohio, with the second largest 
number of locals, has only 3 nationals. 
The total number is 240 nationals against 
5,598 locals, The shareholders in the 
nationals are 209,458 males and 44,440 
females; in the locals, as would rather be 
expected, the proportion of females is very 
much greater, there being 263,388 against 
710,156. The average age of the local 
associations is 6.3 years, while that of the 
nationals is only 2.5 years. Of the locals, 
2,394 are under 5 years of age; 2,163 are 5 
years or under 10; 589 are 10 or under 15; 
483 only are over 15, so that the entire 
scheme is a modern one. 








INSURANCE. 





1851. 1894 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


ACTIVE YOUNG MEN 


OF GRABACTER. 
G 


ENE. 
dob ADDRES 
REFEREN ’ 
and SUME MEANS, 
can obtain infermation relative to 
A WELL 
PAYING 
AVOCATION, 





by addressiug 


THE NATIONAL 
COLLEGE OF 
IKE INSURANCE, 
Twenty-third Street and Madison Avenue. 
Charter Perpetual, 


1829 1894 
FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company of Philadelphia. 
GRR ien ccnecvncngeccvepnesocesesccesns $400.000 00 
Insurance Reserve............00. sess 1,725,505 49 
51,352 46 
Whee BONN. vnke ci ccs icecsiccdscdsinene 953,731 54 
Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1894...83,130,589 49 











AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
OrFicE—No, 421 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


May 24, 1894. 


THE PALATINE 


INSURANCE CO. (Limited), 


OF MANCHESTER, ENG. 
No. 152 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Assets in U. S. $1,266,798. 
Surplus, $559,672. 


UNITED STATES TRUSTEES ; 


Gen’! LOUIS FITZGERALD, Chairman, 
Judge ASHBEL GREEN, 
Hon. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, 


WILLIAM WOOD, Resident Manager. 
WM. M. BALLARD, Branch Secretary, 
WE All you have guessed about life 


insurance ma’ wrong. If 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 


Penn Mutua. LIFE, 921-3-5 
AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January ist, 1894. 
AMObNO. oi cei eS $8,888,870 17 
LIABILITIES............0000000 7,826,230 65 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard), $1,062,239 52 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway 
c. W. ANDFRSON. Gan. Agt. 


1876. THE 1894. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY ¢o., 


NEW YORK. 
Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS oF suRETYSHIP: 
= PERSONAL ACCIDENT, oS 
PLATE GLASS, 
STEAM BOILER, ELEVATOR, 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 


PAID SINCE ORGANIZA 
LOSSES F'"''54 608,992.53. TION, 



































OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YORE, January 22d, 1894. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1893. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1893, to 81st December 1893......... $3,193,868 16 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
Tanaary, 180B.. 20.2000 wscee cecccccees ss. 00 1,403,200 31 
Total Marine Premiums.... .........-.+s00 4,597,068 47 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1893, to 8ist December, 1893... ........+++000 3,490,552 70 
Losses paid during the same 
POTIOE,.......ccrcccccrcccccssces $1,892,970 00 


Returns of Premiums 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 

Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks. .... $7,993,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,652,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


estimated at..........+. nche apeadssabeteve’ 1,086,828 74 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,117,174 29 
Cash in Bank.........scceccsseessececevereeees 25,600 46 

AMOUNE.....ccicccccccccccsccccessvecceeses $12,055,058 49 


—_—_—_— 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1889 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal represertatives, on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premtums of the Company for the year 
ending thirty-first December, 1393. for which certifl- 
cates will be issued on un _ atter Tuesday, the first of 
May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


























TRUSTEES : 
J.D. JONE CHAS. H, MARSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH 
A. A. RAVEN EDW’D FLOYD JONES, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MACY. 
JAMES LOW. LAWRENCE TURNUR 
WM. STURGIS WALDRON P. BROWN 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGKOOT, ISAAC BELL 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
HORACE GRAY EPH AGOSTINI. 
HENRY E. HAWLEY,. VERNON H. BROWN, 
WILL DO HRIS’N DE THOMSEN, 
GEORGE BLISS LEANDER D. LOVELL, 
JOHN L. RiKER, EVERETS FRAZAR, 
oA E Rien SEbMMEE RRA. 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, PAUL L. UD. 
N. DENTON SMITH 








J. D. JONES, President. 
W H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A. A. RAVEN 24 Vice President. 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
x - RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsivent 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1893 





Income. 


$33,594,337 98 


8,358,807 70 $41,953,145 68 





Disbursements, 
To Policy-holders, ... ... ... .. «. $20,885,472 40 


For all other accounts,... ... ... ... 


9,484,567 47 $30,370,039 87 





Assets. 


United States Bonds and other Securities, ... .. .. 
First lien Loans on Bond and Mortgage, ... ... 


Cash in Banks and Trust 


Accrued Interest, Deferred Premiums, &., ga eae: ike 


Reserve for Policies and other Liabilities, ... ... ... 


$72,986,322 41 
70,729,938 93 
7,497,200 00 
18,089,918 69 
10,844,691 72 
6,609,608 39 


$186,707,680 14 
168,755,071 23 
$17,952,608 91 











Insurance and Annuities assumed and renewed, 


Nors—lInsurance merely written 
surance actually issued and paid for in cash 


- $708,692,552 40 


is bye dey this Statement as wholly misleading, and only in- 





i have carefully examined the foregoing Statement and find the same to be correct 


CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor 





From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual 





BOARD OP 


Samvet D, Bascock 
GzorcE S. Coz 
Ricuarp A, McCurpy 
amES C, HoLpEN 
ERMANN C, Von Post 
ALEXANDER H, Rice 





Henry W, SmitH GrorcE Buiss 


TRUSTEES 
Rurus W. Pecxknam 


Wa ter R, GILLetrEe 
‘AMES E, GRANNISS 
. WALTER WEBB 
No. W. Aucuincioss | Grorce G. Haven 
'HEODORE Morrorp AvriAN IsEtin, Jr. 
Witiiam Bascock Georce S, Bowpoin 
Stuyvesant Fisu 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Pacsioent 


WALTER R,. GILLETTE, General Manager 


ISAAC F, LLOYD, ed Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary 


FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant Secretary 
HENRY E, DUNCAN, Jr., Cor. Secretary 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer 


JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant ‘Treasurer 
WILLIAM P. SANDS, Cashier 


JAMES TIMPSON, ed Assistant Treasurer 
EDWARD P, HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F.1.A., 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary 
CHARLES A, PRELLER, Auditor 
WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller 


CHARLES B. PERRY, ed Assistant Actuary 
EDWARD LYMAN SHORT, General Solicitor 
HENRY S. BROWN, Assistant Comptroller 


Mepicat Drrecrors 
GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D. ELIAS J. MARSH, M.D. GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D 





AMERICAN 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 


Philadelphia. 
STATEMENT. 
$500,000 00 







her 
once oss enced senencasssseeneteivecccaoese eas He 72 


See eeweee cee eeeee 


TOTAL ASSETS, J: 
THOMAS H. MONT &1, $2,953,115 26 





New England Mutual | 


LIFE INSURANCE C0, 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
LIA BILT RIES 1523-933 389: 597 95 
“81,666,635 23 

LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 


sued at the 
fess! Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 


orsed the cash surren 
ee to bio the in in- 
mphilets, dl by the Maesac 7 on any yl on 
Pe to the Company’ 0 Office. 


BENJ; 
Fits. res. 
me 2h SSE acoe, See. 
1850, 


1894. 





THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
OFFICERS: 





GOOD AGENTS, 
Omg, are invited to address My: it, =" 





J.M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
¥. B. ALLEN, 3d Vice-President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from statement made January lst, 1894, 
Cash Capital..................... $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

FOTCE, CEC...... 0... cccceeseceevers 3,856,575 95 
Net Surplus... .............00005 1,576,595 38 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,576,595 38 
Gross Assets..................... 6,433,171 33 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 


EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A HOLMAN.’ { Secretaries, 


CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 














C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept,, S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General , Western Department; 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 





RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 





HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE : No. 119 BROADWAY. 


EIGHTY-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
JANUARY, 1894. 


$3,000,000.C00 


THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


CAPITAL STOCK - 


Ce Be ai ain iss sdeinceniin gdh desse 400i ceynncevgnse Lega. tae 
= in hands of Agents and in course of collection.. 
eal Estate 





oans on DR ens Waceivcasses 
jeans ndsand Mortgages ... 
terest due and accrued 






(669) 26 


eas 8 


as. oO 4 SS 
Ba: -023 








BONDS. Par Value. Market Value. 
United States Currenc i 6 per cent $275,000 00 $806,625 00 
District of Columbia of 1924 . ‘ ‘ ee 5 1,000,000 00 1,120,000 00 
State of Georgia (Registered) . P an en ee - 25,000 00 25,625 00 
Mississippi * EEE PS Ming Nie aD cag 20,000 00 20,000 00 
New York ie <a ee 505,000 00 512,575 00 
Topeka Cit n., Internal Improvement eo." 135,881 38 141,264 64 
City of Richmon a, Va. 5 ee 50,000 00 55,000 00 
West ir Park Commissioners’ Spl. Assess- 
ment Warrants . be 8 8 31,648 50 31,648 50 
City of Greeley, Col., Wate | ies 25,000 00 25,750 00 
City of Council Bluffs Towa, City Improvement. \. Sao 20,100 00 20,703 00 
Nebraska City, Neb., Paving District PET 19,000 00 20,380 00 
City of Atchison, Kan., Interna! Improvement. | Sees. 5,000 00 5,250 00 
Kansas City, Kan., Improvemen nt eek. 8,000 00 8,240 00 
N. Y., Lake e & Western R. R. Co. "Reorgan- 
ized First a Rett ean 200,000 00 200,000 00 
N. .* — & St. Louis R. R. Co. First Mort- 
SEs 8 112,000 00 109,200 00 
Albnensie & Chesapeake Canal Co, ist Mort- 
gage (1909) Poe 110,000 00 121,000 00 
Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis R. R. 
Co. First ore e (S. F.) 1906) By ee: ae 104,000 00 120,640 00 
New York Central & Hudson ge R. R. First 
Mortgage a ag ag eS 100,000 00 125,000 00 
N.Y. & Harlem R. R. First Mortgage Regis- 
tered (1900) (eae 100,000 00 117,125 00 
Valley Railway Co. of Ohio Consolidated Mort- 
gage Gold a 100,000 00 85,000 00 
onis & eh Virginia Railway Co. First Mort- 
gage (1914) OD A 100,000 00 115,000 00 
rau. Decatur & Evansville Railway Co. First 
land, Cal Evansville Division) (1920) . ” ec ieee 100,000 00 75,000 00 
ee Columbus, Cincinnati and Indian- 
R. R. First Consolidated M’tge (1914. 7 “ “ 100,000 00 120,500 00 
Loulprille, New Albany and Chicago ilway 
Co. First Mortgage (1910) . aD aiid bo 100,000 00 103,000 00 
West Shore Railway 1st Mortgage Guaranteed 
(Registered) eo 100,000 00 101,375 06 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & Grand Trunk R. Co. 1st 
Mortgage (1921) Peele: 100,000 00 90,000 60 
Tolga. Ann Arbor & Cadillac Railway Co. ist 
Mortenge Guaranteed (191 i Pe otal 100,000 00 80,000 00 
Dunkirk, Warren & wey Railway Co. ist 
Mortgage Guaranteed (1900 a... .48 75,000 00 87,000 00 
Chicago, St. Paul Minneapolis & Omaha Rail- 
way Co. Consolidated Mortgage (1930) . 6“ « 50,000 00 60,750 00 
Alabama Central R. R. ist Mortgage . eee ee 50,000 00 50,500 00 
Savannah & West. ist Con’d Mt’ge, Guaranteed 5 “ “ 50,000 00 17,000 00 
Virginia Midland R’y Co. Gen. ortgage Guar- . 
anteed Stamped (1936 Be ck 50,000 00 86,000 00 
Lo ha Louis & Texas R’y Co. 1st Mort- 
gage (191 6 * “ 50,000 00 82,500 00 
A+ Gas D ight Co., First. Mortgage (1930) ; | ees 50,00 00 45,000 00 
Des Moines Water Works Co. of ae 1st Con- 
solidated Mortgage (1909) . ; pian 50,000 00 51,500 
Denver Water Company ist Mortg gage : Bats 25,000 00 25,000 
Streator, Il., Aqueduct Co. 1st Mortenae . G4 °...¢ 10,000 00 10,000 
STOCKS. 
2000 Shares Pennsylvania Railroad Co. $50 each, 100,000 00 96,250 
000 Ft. W. & Jackson R. R. Co. Pf. 100 “ 100,000 00 115,000 
1000“ N. Y. Central & Hudson RiverR.R. | 100 “ 100,000 00 98,375 
1000 “ Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. amma ws 
“Go. Pt _.. 100,000 00 110,000 
1000‘ “ am...“ 5, & Saratoga R. R. 100 “ 100,000 00 175,000 
1008... * United New Jersey R. R.& Canal Co. 100“ 100,000 00 228,000 
1000“ Lake Sh. & Mich. S’th R’y Co. = 100“ 100,000 00 121,000 
1000 “ Morris & Essex Railroad Co. mm." 50,000 00 75,000 
ee N. Y. C. & Hudson R. R. R. ‘Serip . 100 “ 10,000 00 9,887 
500 “ Standard Gas Light Co.Pf. . 100 “ 50,000 00 40,000 
200“ Amer, Ex. Nat. k of N. 2: 100 “ 20,000 00 29,000 
200 ‘* Mercantile Nat. aa of N. 100.“ 20,000 00 41,000 
200 =“ Bank of America = 100“ 20,000 00 39,000 
ee National Bank of SE 
in New York. : 100“ 20,000 00 35,200 
me. * Manhattan Company N. Y. 50. (“* 10,000 00 18,550 
200“ Merch’ts’ Ex. Nat. of N.Y. | ies 10,000 00 12,000 
, Aas Nassau Bank. . ets 10,000 00 16,250 
400 ‘* Nat. Broadway Bank of N.Y. BS 10,000 00 23,000 
190. Hanover Nat. Bank of N. Y. 100“ 10,000 00 31,025 
100“ National Bank of the —- a 10,000 00 16,000 
100 “ Fourth National Bank of N.Y. eS 10,000 00 20,000 
200. Chatham Nat. Bank of N. Y. 2% 5,000 00 17,450 
200 ‘“ Nat. But. & Drov’s B’k of N. Y. es 5,000 00 9,050 
200 «“ Holland Trust Co. 100“ 20.000 00 25,000 
200 =“ Franklin Trust Co., Brooklyn. 100“ 20,000 00 52,000 
50 (“ Metropolitan Trust Co. 100“ 5,000 00 15,250 
ea Long Island Loan & Trust Co. 100‘ 4,500 00 9,900 
$9,008,833 62 
LIABILITIES. 
Cos. Capital A ° fe ‘ . $3,000,000 00 
rve Premium Fund 4,553,920 00 
Uupaia Lease ; : 710,439 60 
Unpaid Ro-insarance and Commission on Uncollected Premiums 184,149 05 
Net Surplus . . : ; : 560,324 97 
$9,008,833 62 
DIRECTORS. apie 
Levi P, Mi Henry M. Taber, John H. Washburn, > ite, 
Henry © tb John H. Inman, Eldriage G. Snow. 
Willian Sturgis,” Davia it, McAipin, Walter H. Lewis, rge H. Hartford, 
John R. Andrew C. % Francis H. Leggett, Henry F. Noyes, 
W: d, Cornelius N. Bliss, Be Per! Lucien C. Warner, 
Oliver S. Carter, Edmund F. aes e. — W. Smith, Warner Van Norden. 





DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


WILLIAM L. BIGELOW, 
THOMAS B. GREENE,  Seoretares. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, 


AREUNAH M. BURTIS. 
New Yorks, January 9th, 1894. 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, 


{Assistant Secretaries. 


V.Presidents. 


Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared payable on demand. 
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Old aud Young. 


THE ROLL CALL. 
RY HELEN CHAUNCEY. 





WITH sound of martial music 
And reverential tread, 
The armies of the living 
Go forth to greet the dead. 
und the graves they gather, 
hush on every soul 
That listens in the silence, 
While memory calls the roll. 


From battle-stained Antietam, 
From Missionary Ridge, 
From Gettysburg and Shiloh, 
From mountain, plain and bridge, 
They come who died as heroes, 
They come from far or near, 
And as the roll is counted 
Each man makes answer, ‘‘ Here!’’ 


Not one is of the missing, 
The ranks are full to-day. z 
In solid marching order 
They stand, a close array, 
Their faces lit with courage 
As in that long ago, 
When for the love of country 
They fell before the foe. 


On every grave a garland 
Of sweet May blooms is laid, 
Till of the sad God’s acre 
A garden fair is made ; 
And ever with the living 
By glade or sunny knoil, 
The noble dead are marching 
As Memory calls the roll. 


They cannot be forgotten 
To whom their comrades pay 

The tributes of affection 
On Decoration Day. 

Still dear to those who love them 
Each loyal, faithful soul 

Will hear their answer, ‘* Present!” 
When Memory calls the roll. 

Ngw YORK CIty. 


~~ 


JERRY DUNNE'S BASKET. 








BY JANE BARLOW, 
Author of “Irish Idylls,” etc, 





Up in the little bogland hamlet of Lis- 
connel we sometimes respond with irony 
to a question, *‘ What have I got? Sure, 
all that Jerry Dunne had in his basket.” 
The saying is of respectable antiquity, for 
it originated while Bessy Joyce, who died 
a year or so back, at ‘‘a great ould age 
entirely,” was still but aslip of a girl, In 
those days her mother used often to say 
regretfully that she didn’t know when 
she was well off, like Rody O’Rourke’s 
pigs, quoting a proverb of obscurer ori- 
gin. When she did so she was generally 
thinking of the fine little farm in the 
county Clare, which they had not long 
since exchanged for the poor tiny holding 
away in the heart of the black bog; and 
how, among the green fields, and thriving 
beasts, and other good things of Clon- 
mena, she had allowed her content to be 
marred by such a detail as her Bessy’s 
refusal to favor the suit of Jerry Dunne, 

Mrs. Joyce eagerly desired a brilliant 
alliance for Bessy, who was rather an im- 
portant daughter, being the only girl, and 
a very pretty one, among a troop of 
younger brethren; so it seemed ‘“ con- 
trary ” enough that she wouldn’t look the 
same side of the road as young Jerry, who 
was farming prosperously on his own 
acegint, ‘and whose family were old 
friends and neighbors, and rael respectable 
people, including a first cousin nothing 
less than a parish priest. But Bessy ran 
away and hid herself in as ingeniously 
unlikely places as a strayed calf whenever 
she heard of his approach, and if brought 
by chance into his society became most 
discouragingly deaf and dumb. 

It is true that at the time I speak of 
Bessy’s prospects fully entitled her to as 
opulent a match, and no one apparently 
foresaw how speedily they would be over- 
cast by her father’s improvidence. But 

Andy Joyce had an ill-advised -propensity 
for seeing things what he called “ dacint 
and proper like” about him, andit led him 
into severalimprudentacts. For instance, 
he built some highly superior sheds in the 
bawn, to the bettering, no doubt, of his 
cattle’s condition, but very little to his 
own purpose, which he would indeed have 
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served more advantageously by spending 
the money they cost him at Moriarty'’s 
shebeen. Nor was he left without due 
warning of the consequences likely to 
result from such courses. The abrupt 
raising of his rent by fifty per cent. was a 
broad hint which most men would have 
taken; and it did keep Andy quiet, rue- 
fully, for a season or two. Then, how- 
ever, having again saved up a trifle, he 
could not resist the temptation to drain 
the swampy corner of the furthest river- 
field, which was as kind a bit of land as 
you could wish, only for the water lying 
on it, and in which he afterward raised 
himself a remarkably fine crop of white 
oats. The sight of them “done his heart 
good,” hesaid, exultingly, nothing recking 
that it was the last farmer’s pride he 
would everfeel. Yet on the next quarter- 
day the Joyces received a week’s notice to 
quit, and their landlord determined to 
keep the vacated holding in his own 
hands; those new sheds were just the 
thing for his young stock. Andy, in fact, 

had done his best to improve himself off 
the face of the earth, and he should there- 
fore have been thankful to retain a foot- 
hold, even in a loose-jointed, rush-roofed 

cabin away at stony Lisconnel. Whether 

thankful or no, there, at any rate, he 
presently found himself established with 
all his family and the meager remnant of 

his hastily sold-off gear, while the gaunt 

walls of the ‘*‘ House” seemed to loom 

ahead whenever he looked into the murky 

future. 

The first weeks and months of their new 
adversity passed slowly and heavily for 
the transplanted household, more espe- 
cially for Andy and his wife, who had 
outgrown a love of paddling in bogholes, 
and had acquired a habit of wondering 
‘what at all ’ud become of the childer, 
the crathurs.” One shriil-blasted March 
morning Andy trudged off to the fair 
down below at Duffclane—not that he 
had any business to transact there, unless 
we reckoh as such a desire to gain a res- 
pite from care-haunted boredom. He but 
partially succeeded in doing this, and re. 
turned at dusk so fagged and dispirited 
that he had not energy to relate his scraps 
of news until he was half through his 
plate of stirabout. Then he observed : 
‘IT seen a couple of boys from home in 
it.” 

‘ Whethin, now, to think of that !” said 
Mrs. Joyce, with mournful interest. 
** Which of them was it?” 

‘*The one of them was Terence Kil- 
foyle,” said Andy, 

Mrs. Joyce’s interest flagged, for young 
Kilfoyle was merely a good-looking lad 
with the name of being rather wild. 
‘‘Ah, sure, Ae-might as well be in one 
place as another,” shé said, indifferently. 
** Bessy girl, as you’re done, just throw 
the scraps to the white hin where she’s 
sittin’. 

‘*He sez he’s thinkin’ to settle here- 
abouts,” said Andy. ‘‘I tould him he’d 
aright to go thry his fortin’ somewhere 
outlandish ; but he didn’tseem to fancy 
the idee, and small blame to him. A 
man’s bound to get his heart broke on 
him one way or another, as far as I can 
see. I met Jerry Dunne, too.” 

“Och, and did you indeed ?” said Mrs. 
Joyce, kindling into eagerness again. 
Jerry had been absent from Clonmena at 
the time of their flitting, and they had 
heard nothing of him since ; hut she still 
cherished a flicker of hope in his connec- 
tion, which the tidings of his appearance 
in the neighborhood fanned and fed. 

** And he’s quit out of it himself,” Andy 
continued; *‘ for the ould uncle of his he’s 
been stoppin’ wid this while back at Duff- 
clane’s after dyin’ and lavin’ him a fine 
farm and a hantle of money, and I dun- 
no what all besides. So it’s there he’s 
goin’ to live; and he’s gave up the ould 
place, as well he may, and no loss to him 
on it, for he sez himself he never spent a 
penny over it beyont what he’d be druv 
to, if he wanted to get e’er a crop out of 
it, and keep things together in any fash- 
ion ; he wasn’t such a fool.” Andy hesi- 

tated, as if on the brink of a painful 
theme, and resumed with an effort: 
‘* He's bought Magpie and the two two- 

year-olds off of Peter Martin. Chape 

enough he got them, too, tho he had to 








give ten shillin’ a head more for them than 
Martin ped me.” 

‘*Mavrone! but some people have the 
luck,” said Mrs. Joyce. 

“And Jerry bid me tell you,” said 
Andy, the memory of his lost cattle still 
saddening his tone, ‘“‘that he might be 
steppin’ up here to see you to-morra or 
next day.” 

At this Mrs. Joyce’s face suddenly 
brightened, as if she had been summoned 
to share Jerry Dunne’s good luck. She 
felt almost as if that had actually happen- 
ed. For his visit could surely signify 
nothing else than that he meant to con- 
tinue his suit; and, under the circum- 
stances, Bessy’s misliking was a piece of 
foliy not to be taken into account. Be- 
sides that, the girl; she thought, looked 
quite heartened up by the news. So she 
replied to ber husband: ‘‘’Deed, then, 
he'll be very welcome ;” and the sparkle 
was in her eyes all the rest of the even- 
ing. 

On the morrow, which was a bright 
morning with a far-off pale blue sky, Mrs. 
Joyce hurried over her readying-up, that 
she might be prepared for her possible 
visitor. She put on her best clothes, and 
as her wardrobe had not yet fallen toa 
level with her fortune, she was able to ar- 
ray herself in a strong steel-gray mohair 
gown, a black silk apron with three rows 
of velvet ribbon on it besides the binding, 
a fine, small woolen shawl of very bril- 
liant scarlet and black plaid, with a pink- 
ish carnelian brooch to pin it at the throat, 
all surmounted by a snowy high-caul cap, 
in those days not yet out of date at Lis- 
connel, where fashions lag somewhat. 
She noticed, well-pleased, Bessy’s willing- 
ness to fall in with the suggestion that she 
should rearrange her hair and change her 
gown after the morning’s work was done ; 
and the inference drawn grew stronger, 
when, for the first time since their trou- 
bles, the girl began to sing ‘‘ Moll Dhuv 
in Glanna” while she coiled up her long 
tresses, 

All that forenoon Mrs, Joyce had happy 
dreams about the mending of the family 
fortunes which would be effected by 
Bessy’s marriage with Jerry Dunne, 
When her neighbor, Mrs. O’Faherty, 
looked in, she could not forbear mention- 
ing the expected visit, and was further 
elated because Mrs. O’Faherty at once re- 
marked: ‘*Sure, *twill be Bessy he’s 
after,” tho she herself, of course, dis- 
claimed the idea, saying : ‘‘ Och, musha, 
ma’am, not at all.” The O’Fahertys were 
tenants who had also been put out of 
Clonmena, and they occupied a cabin ad- 
joining the Joyces’, these two dwellings, 
backed by the Kaockawn, forming the 
nucleus of Lisconnel. About noon, Paddy, 
the eldest boy, approached at a hand-gal- 
lop, bestriding a donkey which belonged 
to the gang of men who were still work- 
ing on the unfinished road. As soon as 
the beast reached the open-work stone 
wall of the potato field, it resolutely 
scraped its rider off, a thing it had been 
vainly wishing to do all along the fence- 
less track. Paddy, however, alighted un- 
concerned among the clattering stones, 
and ran on with his tidings. These were 
to the effect that he was ‘‘ after seein’ 
Jerry Dunne shankin’ up from Duffclane 
ways, a goodish bit below the endin’ of 
the road, and he wid a great big basket 
carryin’, fit to hould a young turf-stack.” 

The intelligence created an agreeable 
excitement, which was undoubtedly 
hightened by the fact of that basket. 
** Very belike,” said Mrs. O’Faherty, “‘ he’s 
bringin’ somethin’ to you, or it might be 
Bessy.” And while Mrs. Joyce rejoined 
deprecatingly : ‘‘ Ah, sure, woman alive, 
what would the poor lad be troublin’ him- 
self to bring us all this way?’ she was 
really answering ber own question with a 
dozen flattering conjectures. The basket 
must certainly contain something, and 
there were so few by any means probable 
things that would not at this pinch have 
come acceptably to the Joyces’ household, 

where the heavy pitaty sack grew light 
with such alarming rapidity, and the little 
hoard of coin dwindled, and the childher’s 
appetites seemed to wax larger day by 
day. She had not quite made up her 
mind, when Jerry arrived, whether she 
would wish for a bitof bacon—poor Andy 









missed an odd taste of itso bad—or for «| 


another couple of hens, which would be 
uncommonly useful now that all her own 
had left off laying. 

Mrs. O’Faherty having discreetly with. 
drawn, Mrs. Joyce stood alone in her 
dark doorway to receive her guest, and, 
through all her flutter of hope, she felt a 
bitter twinge of housewifely chagrin at 
being discovered in such miserable quar- 
ters. The black earth flooring at her 
threshold gritted hatefully under her feet, 
and the gusts whistling through the many 
chinks of her rough walls seemed to skirl 
derisively. She was, nevertheless, re- 
solved to put the best possible face upon 
the situation. 

** Well, Mrs. Joyce, ma’am, and how’s 
yourself this Jong while?” said Jerry 
Dunne, coming up. ‘‘ Bedad, I’m giad to 
see you so finely ; and it’s an iligant place 
you’ve got up here.” 

** Ah, it’s not too bad, whatever,” said 
Mrs. Joyce, “‘ only ’twas a great upset on 
us turnin’ out of the ould house at home, 
Himself had a right to ha’ left things the 
way he found them, and then it mightn’t 
ever ha’ happened him; but, sure, poor 
man, he never thought to be ruinatin’ us 
wid his conthrivances. It’s God’s will, 
Be steppin’ inside to the fire, Jerry lad; 
there’s a thin feel yet in the win’.” 

Jerry, stepping inside, deposited his 
basket, which did not appear to be very 
heavy, rather disregardfully by him on 
the floor. Mrs. Joyce would not allow 
herself even to glance in its direction. It 
struck her that the young man seemed 
awkward and flustered, and she considered 
this a favorable symptom, 

“And what way’s Mr. Joyce?” said 
Jerry. ‘*He was lookin’ grand when I 
seen him yisterday.” 

***Deed, he gets his health well enough, 
glory be to goodness,” she said; ‘‘ some 
whiles he'll be frettin’ a bit, thinkin’ of 
diff'rint things; and when I tell him he'd 
better lave botherin’ his head, he sez he 
might as aisy bid a blast of win’ to not be 
blowin’ through a hold. Och, Andy’s a 
quare man. He’s out and about now 
somewheres on the farm.” Mrs. Joyce 
put a spaciousness into her tone wholly 
disproportionate to their screed of tussocks 
and bowlders; and then paused, hoping 
that the next inquiry might relate to 
Bessy. But what Jerry said was ** You've 
got a great run, anyway, for the fowl:.” 

The irrelevance of the remark disap- 
pointed Mrs. Joyce, and she replied a lit- 
tle tartly : ‘‘ A great run you may call it, 
for begorrah our hearts is broke huntin’ 
after the crathurs, and they strayin’ off 
wid themselves over the bog, till you’ve as 
much chance of catchin’ them as the 
sparks flyin’ up the chimney.” 

*“‘That’s unhandy, now,” said Jerry. 
He sat for some moments reflectively ruf- 
fling up his flaxen hair with both hands, 
and then he said: “‘Have you the big 
white hin yet that you got from me?” 

‘* We have so, bedad,” said Mrs. Joyce, 
not loth to enlarge upon this subject. 
‘*Sure, we made a shift to bring a few of 
the best chuckens we had along wid us, 
and sorry we'd ha been to lose her, andshe 
a won’erful layer, and after you givin’ her 
to us in a prisint that way.” 

‘There was some talk that time,” said 
Jerry, ‘‘ about me and Bessy.” 

‘‘Ay, true for you, there was,” said 
Mrs. Joyce, in eager assent—“ plenty of 
talk.” She would have added more, but 
he was evidently in a hurry to speak 
again. 

“Well, there’s none now,” said he. 
‘‘ Things is diff’rint altogether. If I’d ha’ 
known, I’d ha’ kep’ the hin. The fact of 
the matter is, I’m about gettin’ married to 
Sally Coghlan—that’s ms poor uncle's 
wife’s niece. He’s after lavin’ her what 
he had saved up. She’s a fine figure of 4 
girl as ever you saw, and as good as gold; 
and the bit of land and the bit cf money 
had a right to go the one way. SoI was 
thinkin’, Mrs. Joyge, I might as well be 
takin’ home the ould hin wid me—things 
bein’ diff’rent now, and no talk of Bessy. 
Sally has a great wish for a white hin, and 
we've ne'er a one of that sort at our place. 
I’ve brought a wad of hay in the basket 

meself, for "fraid yous might be short of 
it up here.” Jerry gave a kick to the 
basket, which betrayed the flimsy nature 









ble on its side. 

At this critical moment Mrs. Joyce’s 
pride rallied loyally to the rescue of her 
dignity and self-respect, proving as effica- 
cious as the ice-film, which keeps the 
pleakest pool unraffled by the wildest 
storm-wing. With the knell of all her 
hope clanging harshly in her ears, she 
smiled serenely and said, gayly: “Ay, 
bedad, himself was tellin’ me somethin’ 
about it last night. Sure, I’m rael glad 
to hear tell of your good-luck, and I wish 
you joy of it. And will you be gettin’ 
married ag’in Shrovetide? Och, that’s 
grand! But the white hin; now, the 
only thing is the crathur’s been sittin’ on 
a clutch of eggs since Monday week. So 
what are we to do at all?” 

‘‘ There’s hapes of room for the whole 
of them in the basket, for that matter,” 
Jerry suggested, promptly, 


“Ah, sure, it’s destroyed they'd be, 
jogglin’ along, and the a 


‘ud go distracted; sorra a bit of good 
you'd get of her. But look ye here, Mr. 
Dunne ; I’ve got another out there as like 
her as if the both of:them had come out 
of the one egg, and you could be takin’ 
that instead. It’s a lucky thing I didn’t 
set her to sit the way I was intendin’, 
only I never could get a clutch gathered 
for her, be raison of they’re aitin’ up the 
eggs on me. Sure,I can’t keep them 
from the little bosthoons when they be 
hungry.” 

‘’Twould be all the same, in course, 
supposin’ she was equally so good,” Jerry 
admitted, with caution. 

‘Every feather she is,” said Mrs. Joyce. 
‘‘T seen her runnin’ about there just this 
minute ; you can be lookin’ at her your- 
self.” She went toward the door as she 
spoke, and was somewhat taken aback to 
perceive Andy leaning against the wall 
close outside. How much of the discus- 
sion he might have heard she could not 
tell. The white hen appeared within easy 
reach, daintily resplendent under the sun- 
shine on a background of black turf, and 
Mrs, O’Faherty, standing darkly framed 
in her doorway, was very certain to be an 
interested observer of events. For the 
moment Mrs, Joyce’s uppermost anxiety 
was to avoid any betrayal of discomfiture, 
and she accordingly said, in loud and 
cheerful tones : ‘‘ Och, and are you there, 
Andy? Jerry Dunne’s wishful for the 
loan of a clockin’ hin, so I’m catchin’ him 
the young white one to take home wid 
him.” 

But, to her intense disgust, Jerry, who 
had followed her with his basket, said re- 
monstrantly : ‘*‘ Whethin now, Mrs. Joyce 
the way I understand the matter there’s 
no talk in it of borryin’ at all at all. I’m 
only takin’ her instead of the ould one, 
and I question would any raisonable body 
stand me out I don’t own her be rights.” 

Mrs, Joyce was so dumfounded by this 
rebuff that she could only hide her con- 
fusion by displaying an exaggerated 
activity in the capture of the hen. Her 
husband, however, said blandly: ‘‘ Och, 
don’t make yourself onaisy, man. Loan 
or no loan, you needn’t fear we'll be 
comin’ after her wid a basket. Divil a 
much! Stir yourself, Kitty, and be 
clappin’ her in under the lid. He’s in a 
hurry to get home to his sweetheart wid 
the iligant prisint he’s after pickin’ up for 
her. Ay, that’s right, woman alive ; give 
a tie to the bit of string, and then there’s 
nothin’ to keep him.” 

After this everybody said good-by with 
great politeness and affability, tho withal 
a certain air of dispatch, as if they were 
Conscious of handling very perishable 
goods. And when Jerry was beyond ear- 
shot, Andy, looking after him, remarked : 

“T never liked a bone in that fellow’s 
skin, Himself and his ould basket! The 
lads ’ll be prisintly comin’ in to their din- 
ners.” 

““D'you know where Bessy is?” said 
Mrs, Joyce, her heart sinking still lower 
at the thought of the disappointment 
which she had presumably helped to pre- 
pare for her daughter. 

“When I seen her a while ago, she was 
out there wid the childer, discoorsin’ to 
Terence Kilfoyle,” said Andy, compla- 


cently, 
“Musha good gracious, Terence Kil- 


woes 


foyle, and what’s he come after?” she said, 
in a bitter tone. 

‘* He stepped up wid a couple of pounds 
of fresh butter and a dozen of eggs. He 
said he minded Bessy hayin’ a fancy for 
duck eggs, and he thought we mightn’t 
have e’er a one up here. She seemed as 
plased as anythin’. But if you ax me, 
Kitty,” he said, with a twinkle, “I’ve a 
notion he’s come after somethin’ more 
than our ould hin.” 


** He’s a great young rogue,” said Mrs. : 


Joyce. Yet there was an accent of. relief 
in her voice, and on her face a reflection 
of her husband’s smile. 

And Jerry Dunne’s basket still occupies 
its niche in the stores of our proverbial 
philosophy. 

THE ENVIOUS CAB. 
A FABLE. 


BY LAURA SANFORD, 


A Cab was seized with an envious pang, 
When the Coach dashed by with bugle and 











clang, 

While people rushed to their windows to 
stare : 

At the four-in-hand turnout’s 
affair. 


“What hight! What lackeys! What yel- 
low-spoked wheels! 

What rank!” said Cab, ‘‘I avow my head 
reels. 

Oh, Fate has dealt most unfairly by me, 

To make me a Cab, when Coach I might 
be.” 


Meanwhile the rich carriage rolling swift 


grand 


At full speed, top-mounted, gave a faint 
sigh, 

“Tis well we Drags have all springs and no 
bones 

To be hurried at this pace over the stones. 


“Who thinks of my feelings? Cabby I 
’ know 
Has comfort and peace; one horse can go 
slow. 
’Tis nice to be resting under park trees 
Waiting to carry whomever you please. 


*T rather should like a Bohemian life, 

Each day with adventure novelty-rife ; 

Distinction grows tiresome in the long run; 

I’m awfully bored ; but Cab has some fun !’’ 
New York Crrr. 





JANEY DUNN'S “INTIMATE” 
FRIENDS. 


A DECORATION DAY STORY. 
BY ELIZABETH CUMINGS, 








Evrerysopy in Pawpawville says the 
rich Peter Kitts is stingy, and perhaps he 
is, three-quarters of the way around him. 
But I am anticipating. A long black 
scarf hung upon Uncle Timmy McComb’s 
front doorknob, and people came up the 
steps and entered withoutknocking. On 
the door of the shop just beside the house, 
enly standing further back from the 
street, was written in red chalk, ‘‘ Closed,” 
and the windows had been washed, and 
the screwdriver, and chisels, and drawing 
knives that usually hung in it had been 
taken down, and a newspaper curtain put 
up: Over the way, under the shade of 
the big sycamore that shaded the yard of 
the Monumental Works, a group of chil- 
dren had gathered to watch for the com- 
ing of Mr. Rumbley, the undertaker, who 
they hoped would arrive before school- 
time. 

‘*Nobody was never kinder to me’n 
Uncle Timmy,” began Washy Padgett, 
swinging his bare legs hard to relieve his 
feelings. ‘*He was mon’sous ’bligin’ tur 
cover my ball ; an’ when I fell downstairs 
with sis Emmy’s ark o’ animiles, an broke 
’em turrible, he glued ’em so’st they was 
good as hew ;” and Washy suddenly stop- 
ped, feeling the lump in his throat too big 
to manage. . 

** He showed me how to make a splen- 
did kite las’ summer,” piped up Joey Pen- 
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brought up, “by hand.” ‘‘I didn’t get at 
it on account of my back, but I’m going 
to make one this summer.” He looked fur- 
tively over his shoulder at the shed 
whence came the “ clink, clink, clink,” of 
a hammer, and added, softly, ‘‘ He wa’n’t 
a bit like Father. He seemed to like to 
have little fellers around. I’m mighty 
sorry for old Marm McComb. Whoall ’il 
take care o’ her an’ little Sally now, I 
wonder !” 

‘*I reckon thur country’ll take care o’ 
Marm McComb,” said the lanky girl, sit- 
ting apart, and holding a chubby baby of 
three on her knees. She had been weep- 
ing, and her eyes were swollen. ‘‘ He 
usiter tur. say th’ country helt him in 
honor, bein’ as he was a brave soldier, an’ 
fit in thur war.” 

‘Thur country !” echoed Joey, shrilly. 
*“*You don’t know much, Janey Dunn. 
His pension was stopped las’ January, 
an’ I heard Dec. Shickles tell Mr. Sammis 
last night as that was what killed him. 
Ye see he needed thur money pow’ful, on 
account of havin’ a moggidge onto his 
house, because of the expensiveness of 
little Sally’s paw’s las’ sickness. An’ Doc. 
Shickles he said he helt it in from Marm 
McComb, she bein’ so feeble, and deef, an’ 
it wo’ into him like, till somethin’ broke 
inside him, an’ he died suddint, like a 
clock stops what’s broke.” 

“What's a moggidge?’ demanded 
Janey, putting back the cloud of red curls 
that hung about her face. 

“IT know,” said Sammy Padgett, the 
oldest boy present. ‘It’s something you’ve 
got to pay whether vou can or no.” 

“Yes,” assented Joey; ‘‘and if thur 
moggidge man don’t get his money he 
takes thur house.” 

‘*He never shall!” cried Janey, with 
such vehemence her little sister slipped 
out of her lap and began to whimper. ‘‘I 
say nobody shall have Uncle Timmy’s 
house but Marm McComb. He wouldn’t 
no ways lie stillin his grave. He’s oncet 
tole me he no wayscouldn’t, ef harm were 
a-comin’ tur her or little Sally.” 

“* What’ll you’ll do?” asked Washy Pad- 
gett, his round, freckled face lit up with 
mingled admiration and doubt. 

“* Something,” said Janey ,who had risen, 
Her big brown eyes flamed spite of the 
tears that would brim over and roll down 
her cheeks. ‘‘I reckon I kin do something 
for my most intimate friend.” 

Just then the door of Uncle Timmy’s 
house opened and a tiny girl of four came 
out. She wore no hat, but a cloud of 
pale golden hair hid her face. She hada 
tin pail in her hand, and went slowly on 
toward Mr. Sammis's grocery. Janey 
Dunn caught up her sister Tilly as if she 
were a bundle and hurried after her. 

‘* Mean’ Janey went urp to thur Chris- 
tian Cam’bellite meetin’ house las’ year, 
Decoration Day,” said slow Becky Sam- 
mis, when Janey and little Sally McComb 
had disappeared. ‘‘Uncle Timmy, he 
said that would be a mighty fine spot 
tur view thur procession, and we went 
early an’ sot on thur steps, an’ thur 
ladies come, an’ thur houses were trimmed 
beautiful with flags. Well, after a spell we 
see ole Maje Jackson on his caliker hoss, 
an’ then come thur band with Gus Sieben- 
morgena-drummin’, Thur res’ were doin’ 
nothin’, an’ Gus had it all tur hisself, an’ he 
come out fine, “‘ tur-rump ! tur-rump! tur- 
rump! trump! trump! trump !” Jus’ be- 
hind thur band wur the old soldiers, Uncle 
Timmy ahead a-holdin’ thur flag. Law, 
he scussly limped a bit, he were that up- 
bornein his mind, Nubbody stirred, an’ 
they was just a-turnin’ thur cornder 
to’ard the buryin’ ground when up ris 
Janey and swings her sunbonnet, an’ 
cries, ‘‘Hurrah!’ At that thur ladies 
swung thur handkerchers, an’ Uncle 
Timmy so’t ur stopped, an’ kerchied thur 
flag, an’ lifted his hat, an’ thur res’ ur 
them soldiers did the same. Seems like 
when I think ur Uncle Timmy I'll allus 

see him like he looked then.” The narra- 
tor paused to wipe away a tear, then ad- 
ded: “ To think his fun’al’ll be Decora- 
tion Day this year, an’ thur won’t be no 
-mo’ Uncle Timmy !” ‘ 

The south wind sent bits of cotton w: 
down from the blotchy bole of the syca- 
more, and shook open the blossoms of the 

catalpa down at the corner shading the 
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tiny brown house in part of which Janey 
Dunn lived. Delicious scents drifted over 
from the next yard where roses and 
honeysuckles were opening ; for May is 
crowned with a wealth of bloom in In- 
diana’s pocket. But a sudden chill and 
gloom had come upon the group; for Mr. 
Rumbley’s black wagon had come into 
view, and Uncle Timmy’s tin sign creak- 
ing over the way was no longer cheerful, 
but seemed to say over and over, g@#* Gone, 
gone.” Washy and Sam Pad were 
out of sight in a minute. Joey Penrod 
slid down from his perch on a tombstone, 
and the slow Becky rose. ‘‘ We-alls on 
this street ’Il miss him,” she said, as she 
turned to go; ‘‘but I reckon Janey was 
his mos’ intimate friend fo’ er fac’.” 

Janey’s father had been killed by a 
prematurely exploded blast, when baby 
Tilly was only six weeks old, and Janey’s 
mother earned shelter and food for her 
children by working from morning till 
night in the overalls factory. It was not 
a pleasant way to live, but it was the best 
she could do. With Tilly in her arms 
Janey had wandered down to Uncle 
Timmy’s shop, and he bade her enter. 
After a little he began to give her lessons. 
His pronunciation was peculiar ; but he 
taught her to read, and then to spell, and 
he was quite at home in that branch, and 
could spell the longest word correctly 
with his eyes shut. After spelling had come 
geography and arithmetic. Uncle Timmy 
had not stopped his work one moment to 
attend to these lessons. Perhaps Janey 
was an apt pupil, perhaps Uncle Timmy 
was a born teacher. Certainly when 
Miss Bramhall, the teacher in room No. 3, 
said Janey could come to school and 
bring Tilly,she found her in advance of 
most of her classes, And he had taught 
her all the prettiest songs he knew, and 
Janey had a voice that somehow went 
straight to your heart. 

Now it happened that a year before the 
day just begun, Peter Kitts when driving 
down Locust Street had heard Janey sing- 
ing ‘‘ Annie Laurie.” He wasn’t a hand- 
some man, Peter Kitts, for his nose was 
big at the end and red, and his fat cheeks 
were full of fine purple veins, and he was 
very big in the waist, and fat under his 
chin ; but when he heard her, he pulled 
at his gray horse and circled close up to 
the door of Uncle Timmy’s shop, on the 
step of which Janey sat, her eyes on a 
battered old arithmetic, and her fingers 
busy with a blue yarn sock which she 
was knittingin the German fashion, her 
left forefinger holding the thread. She 
was so intent upon her work that she did 
not see him until the big gray stamped. 
Then Mr. Kitts threw a silver dollar in 
her lap, and cried, smiling, ‘‘ Thanks for 
the song,” and before she could thank 
him was gone. All the morning while in 
the hum of schoolroom No. 3, and then 
at noon in her mother’s bare little 
kitchen Janey tried to think of what she 
could do to free Uncle Timmy’s roof from 
the burden of the mortgage, which must 
be paid. But she could only remember 
Mr. Peter Kitts and the silver dollar he 
had given her. He had been in the Decora- 
tion Day procession, she recollected. To 
be sure he sat in a carriage far behind 
Uncle Timmy, but it showed he knew 
about the old soldiers. She knew of him 
vaguely as the richest man in ths little city, 
and the owner of a whole railroad ; but she 
had been reared not to ask favors. What 
Uncle Timmy had done had been freely 
bestowed, and was, she knew, for love; 
to ask Mr. Kitts todo what Uncle Timmy 
had failed to before overtaken by death, 
was an undertaking at which she quailed. 
But she knew that old Mrs. McComb had 
no relatives, and that her deafness had set 
her apart, and made her timid. Hers was 
a resolute spirit, and she had the mature 
thoughts of a child of poverty. At half- 
‘past four she was speeding down into the 
business streets, for she had no mind to 
seek out Mr. Kitts in his big mansion 
whose steps were guarded by green iron 
lions, which shie had once seen when ona 
Sunday walk with Uncle Timmy, 

Remerus Doll, who had charge of the 
outer office, did not want to admit her. 

‘* Laws, sissy, Mr, Kitts can’t put up 
wid no triflin’ dis day. He can’t so, Is 
you wantin’ to sell tickets?” he asked, 
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Fortunately, Mr. Kitts opened.an inner 
door just at this point, and Janey darted 
at him and past him. He frowned as he 
turned about, for there was a pile of 
papers upon his desk necding attention, 
and he ran his fingers through his iron- 
gray hair so it stuck up in a really fright- 
ful manner. ‘‘ Well?” said he, interroga- 
tively. 

“It’s Uncle Timmy McComb’s mog- 
gidge,” she said, in a scared whisper. 
‘* You know Uncle Timmy’s”—she paused, 
unwilling to say “dead,” and added in 
the phrase she had heard him use of an 
old comrade—‘‘ mustered out.” 

‘* Mr. Kitts took a chair and waved his 
hand, saying kindly: ‘“Sitdown. And, 
first, who sent you here.” 

‘“Nobody. Nobody knows as I come. 
Nobody asked me. You see Marm 
McGomb is ’flicted. She’s deef ’s a adder, 
and’s got a mis’ry on account o’ havin’ 
thur aigger, an’ she never, no never can 
earn her keep ; an’ little Sally’s, an’ Joey 
Penrod ’lows as thur country has stopped 
Uncle Timmy’s pension what he got for 
his lame laig, an’ that thur hole in his 
cheek, an’ Joey, he “lows as Doc. Shickles 
says it plum killed him,” said Janey, in a 
breath. 

‘*Who is Joey Penrod?” demanded Mr. 
Kitts, again frowning. 

‘*The moniment man’s son, sir, as has 
got somethin’ bad to pay with his back 
so’st he don’t grow straight. He thought 
a right smart o’ Uncle Timmy, Joey did; 
but thur wa’n’t nobody on our street liked 
him quite so much as me. I—was his 
intimate friend. He usiter say I was,” 
and Janey retreated into the seclusion of 
her gingham bonnet. 

Mr. Kitts rubbed his hand over his 
bristly chin, and was silent; and after a 
minute Janey continued: ‘‘Maybe you 
don’t remember me. I was a-singin’ 
‘ Annie Laurie,’ and you give me a dollar, 
and Miss Bramhall says p’raps I can earn 
money singin’ in thur meetin’ house when 
I grow up; an’I’d be willin’ to do mos’ 
anything to pay ye, if so be you can keep 
Uncle Timmy’s house fo’ Marm McComb 
an’ Sally.” 

Mr. Kitts rose hastily and, going to a 
cupboard, found among the ledgers and 
dusty inkbottles that crowded it, a bag of 
oranges. This he brought out, and as he 
put it into Janey’s lap, he said, in a voice 
Remerus Doll had never heard: ‘I know 
how you feel, being his intimate friend so. 
Now you runaway homeand don’t worry. 
I'll look it up, and I shall be gladif you'll 
consider me a friend hereafter.” 

Janey gave him her hand, ‘ Thank 
you, sir,’’ she said, simply. ‘It’s a com- 
fort to me, what you say about being a 
friend.” 

Uncle Timmy’s funeral will long be the 
talk of Locust Street, for it was thought 
to confer luster on the locality. Asit was 
held on Decoration Day there could be a 
large attendance. The flag he had loved 
to carry was wrapped about his coffin. 
The Grend Army men wore black badges, 
and Gus Siebenmorgan’s drum was muf- 
fled. Peter Kitts had been called out of 
the city, but he sent asumptuous carriage 
‘*for the family, or intimate friends,” 
Remerus Doll said. But no one thought 
of asking Janey Dunn. She walked, tho 
the way was long and dusty; and when 
David Hannum had stepped upon the 
heaped-up clods above Uncle Timmy’s 

+heart and sounded upon his battered old 
war bugle the soldier’s last good-by, and 
sthe crowd melted away, she came forth 
from behind the poplar, where she was 
hidden to weep, and laid her bouquet 
upon Uncle Timmy’s grave. It was only 
catalpa blooms, but he would know it 
was the best she had, she told herself. 

It was discovered down at Washington 
that a mistake had been made about Uncle 
Timmy, and the withheld pension was 
forwarded to ‘‘ Mrs, Timothy McComb, 
widow of Ensign McComb, deceased.” 
As for the mortgage, the Prairie Flower 
City Bank sent word it had been paid. 
Nobody asked when, so it does not matter. 

Janey’s mother no longer works at the 
overalls factory, but is housekeeper at the 
Kitts stock farms just at the Pawpawville 
city limits. Janey has made many new 
friends, for she can go to school steadily 
now, and is taking music lessons, and is 








training her voice; but every Sunday, 
rain or shine, she takes flowers to Uncle 
Timmy’s ‘grave, and, next to her mother 
and Tilly, she loves Mr. Kitts. 

‘““Why is he my intimate friend?” she 
echoed, when asked by Becky Sammis the 
reason of her preference. ‘*Why—be- 





THE SORREL POTPIE. 


BY ELIZABETH ROBINSON. 








‘* MOTHER, dear, please make usa sorrel 
potpie,” cried little Sally, one early sum- 
mer day, sixty years ago. 

‘A sorrel potpie, child!” said her 
mother. ‘‘ I don’t believe it would be fit 
to eat.” 

‘*Lucy Brown says her mother makes 
them and they are very nice. Jimmy and 
I will pick the sorrel,” said Sally. 

‘*Very well, children,” said the indul- 
gent mother; ‘‘ get the sorrel, and I will see 
what I can do with it.” 

The children ran quickly off with a big 
basket to gather the sorrel ; it was slow 
work, but at last the basket was full, and 
Sally filled her apron, too, so as to make 
sure there would be enough. 

Then the sorrel was all to pick over ; but 
the mother helped about that. 

The children watched with eager eyes 
while the sorrel, well washed and well 
sweetened with molasses, was put over 
the fire in the especial kettle in which 
their mother always cooked the much- 
liked New England potpies of apples or 
huckleberries. 

‘Don’t you think it will be good, 
Jimmy ?” asked little Sally, rather anx- 
iously. 

**I don’t know,” said Jimmy, doubt- 
fully. ‘‘I guess the dumplings will be 
good; but sorrel ts such very sour stuff, 
You know I don’t like to eat it as well as 
you do.” 

The Sorrel potpie was served at dinner ; 
there was a large blue platter with round, 
puffy dumplings about the edge, all 
brown and shining where the molasses 
had boiled over them, and in the 
center of the platter, the children 
were greatly surprised to see only 
a very little bit of brownish-green 
sauce, not more than a cupful. All the 
big basketful of sorrel had boiled away to 
this. However, there was enough to give 
*‘just a taste” to all; and the children 
greatly enjoyed the light dumplings, as 
whité as snow inside, which they ate with 
butter, and their share (larger than that 
of the others) of the sorrel. 

Sally and Jimmy decided that althoa 


- sorrel potpie-awas good, it was no better 


than other kinds, and they didn’t believe 
they could pick enough sorrel in a whole 
day to give to each dumpling a proper 
amount of sauce; so their first sorrel pot- 
pie was also their last. 

MIDDLEBOROUGH, Mass. 


PEBBLES. 


SMALL favors have long memories.— 
Chicago Herald. 


....Parker: *‘ Swell boarding house, isn’t 
it?” Barker: ‘“‘Swell? Hash is never 
mentioned except as “‘ renaissance corned 
beef !”—Puck, 


.... First Burgler: ‘‘ Any luck lately ?” 
Second Burgler: “No. Worked all night 
on a safe, and when I got it blowed open it 
was a folding bed.””—Puck. 


.... Teacher: *‘ What became of the chil- 
dren of Agamemnon ?” Pupil (after ma- 
ture deliberation): ‘‘I think they’re dead 
by this time.”— Harlem Life. 

....Prisoner: “ What does the judge say 
about my case?” Lawyer: ‘‘ He’s non- 
committal.” Prisoner: ‘“‘ Well, I’m glad of 
that. I was afraid he would give me seven 
years.’’—Judge. 

..-“*Did you tender your resignation ?” 
said a man to an ex-officeholder, ‘‘I re- 
signed by request, sir; but there was noth- 
ing tender aboutit. It was tough.”—Pitts- 
burgh Chronicle. 


.... Judge (to prisoner): ‘‘We are now 
going to read the list of your former con- 
victions.” Prisoner: “In that case, per- 
haps, your Worship will allow me to sit 
down.’”’—Le Baillage. 

....Gentleman (to house agent): “‘ The 
great disadvantage is that the houseis so 
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damp.” House Agent: “ Disadvantage, sir? 
Advantage, I call it. Incase of fire it 
wouldn’t be so likely to burn.” —Tit- Bits. 


..--Old Woman: ‘‘I am sorry to hear lit- 
tle boys use such bad language. Have you 
thought what becomes of little boys who 
use bad language ?”? Street Urchin: “ Yes; 
dey becomes hoss-car drivers.’’—Brooklyn 
Life. 

.-..*I don’t like that. Isn’t it old style ? 
Haven’t you had it instock for some time ?” 
“Yes, madam; but in hard times like 
these old-style garments are very fashiona- 
ble. They are worn by every one.”—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 


...“‘ Talking of killing that elephant in 
Central Park reminds me of a baby that 
was fed on elephant’s milk and gained 
twenty pounds in a week.” ‘‘Good gra- 
cious, whose baby was it?” “The ele- 
phant’s.”—Hallo. 


....Saysan exchange: “American women 
are growing taller, while the men are grow- 
ing shorter.”” There is no doubt as to the 
truth of the latter part of the statement ; 
but then just wait until the clouds roll by 
and the Tariff bill passes.—Boston Tran- 
script. 


....“*Mr. Spriggs,” said the law-school 
professor, ‘‘ from this article on ‘ Forms of 
Judicial Procedure’ how many kinds of 
judgment do there appear to be? ‘‘ Two,” 
answered Mr. Spriggs, promptly. ‘‘Judg- 
ment for the plaintiff and -judgment for 
the defendant.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


....Teacher: “‘Now, Johnnie, you may 
tell us this: Suppose your mother had told 
you to come home at five o’clock, and you 
did not go; what would you bé doing ?”’ 
Johnnie: ‘I don’t know whether it would 
beswimmin’ or playin’ baseball.” —Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 


....Mr. Brown (visiting his stables): 
* Patrick, you are becoming lazy. Do you 
ever clean up the stable? Look atall those 
cobwebs.”’ Patrick: ‘“ Well, sor, I lave 
thim cobwibs there fur to ketch the flies, 
an’ pervint thim plaguin’ the horses.”— 
Philadelphia Record. 


Missionary: ‘‘Was it liquor that, 
brought you to this?” Imprisoned Bur- 
gler: ‘“‘No, sir; it was housecleanin’— 
spring housecleanin’, sir.” Missionary: 
“Eh? Housecleaning ?”’ Burgler: “ Yessir. 
The woman had been housecleanin’, and 
the staircarpet was up, and the folks heard 
me.”—Pearson’s Weekly. 


...“* Don’t talk about life-insurance com- 
panies to me,’’ said Mrs. Waggles, indig- 
nantly. ‘‘They aren’t any good. Why, 
when my poor husband lay a-dyin’, I sent 
word to the Profitable Assurance Company 
of Schohair to come up and insure his life 
right away, and do you know the heathen 
wouldn’t do it.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


...““Pll give you a square meal,” she 
said, ‘if you’llchop that wood. That’s all 
I’ve got to say to you.” ‘‘ Madam,” said 
Meandering Mike, ‘“‘are you makin’ that 
proposition ’cos ye need the wood split, er 
out o’ the kindness of yer heart?” ‘“ Why 
I ain’t in any particular need of the wood.” 
“I suspected it from yer manner. Madam, 
low ez I hev sunk, I am still too proud to 
accept charity.”” And he stalked away.— 
Washington Star. 


....“* Tracey, I wish you would come in- 
side the House a minute; I am going to 
make a motion,” said Gen. Dan Sickles, 
while strolling about the lobby during the 
time the River and Harbor bill was under 
consideration. He addressed his colleague 
from New York State. “ What’s your mo- 
tion ?” inquired Mr. Tracey. ‘“‘I am going 
to move that the Chief of Engineers be re- 
quired to make an estimate of the cost of 
moving some of those Western towns near 
the rivers out there. Its proving too ex- 
pensive to run theriversto them.” “T’ll 
vote for that,” said Mr. Tracey.— Washing- 
ton News. 


....The teacher in geography was putting 
the class through a few simple tests. ‘“‘On 
which side of the earth is the North Pole ?”’ 
she inquired. * *‘ On the north side,’ came 
the unanimousanswer. ‘On which side is 
the South Pole!” “On the south side.” 
‘* Now, on which side are the most people ?’, 
This was a poser, and nobody answered, 
Finally a very young scholar held up his 
hand. “I know,” he said hesitatingly, as 
if the excess of his knowledge was too much 
for him. ‘‘ Good for you,” said the teacher, 
encouragingly ; “‘tell the class on which 
side the most people are.’’ ‘‘On the out- 
side,” piped the youngster; and whatever 
answer the teacher had in her mind was 
lost in the shuffle.— Detroit Free Press. 






(These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig. 
matic oddities of a really novel and 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to Tat INDEPENDENT.1 





Lost at sea: 


Find the right point of commencement, 
then read from one letter to the next— 
across or backward, up or down, or diago- 
nally in any direction. Quiz. 


67.—ENIGMA. 


Four S’s take, I pray you, friend, 
And with a thousand mix them; 

Four times myself will also tend 
To help, if right you fix them. 


Two garden vegetables small 
Add to the rest, be sprightly ; 
Now naught’s to do but stir them all, 
Be careful to stir rightly. 


If you have proved a skillful hand 
At mixing and disposing, 
You have a stream of water grand, 
With length and breadth imposing, 
FowL_er, 
68.—DIAMOND. 


1, A letter; 2, a genus of grasses; 3, per. 
taining to Doris; 4, to unbuild; 5, one who 
writes marginal notes ; 6, numerous species 
of ciliated infusoria; 7, spirit levels; 8, 
small metal rings; 9, hideous outcries ; 10, 
a common title in the East for a person in 
authority ; 11, a letter. STOCLEs, 


69.—SOME CITIEs. 


. Thisis the city of delight, 
That all may aim to see. 
But this the city of affright, 
From which they all would flee. 
. This city has sufficient room 
For all who enter in. 
This, worth and fairness may assume, 
But holds deceit and sin. 
. This city, with unsated maw, 
Would all the world devour. 
. This city crowds of men may draw, 
So wondrous is its power. 
. This city’s counted very poor, 
Where few find room to stay. 
. This city seems to be mature 
When it should be at play. 
This city’s loved by all the true, 
Where all the good repair. 
This city takes your goods from you, 
And leaves you stripped and bare. 
This yielding city may rebound, 
And leave you in the rear. 
12. This savage city may be found 
To paralyze with fear. 
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11. 


AIDYL. 
70,— TRANSPOSITION. 


All morn she’d stood beside the step; 
And, tho not one, I know, 

She must have tired waiting there, 
Her pretty head drooped so. 


And yet, when, long hours having twoed, 
On wings of love he’d flown 

Swiftly to her, as tho he knew 
Her heart was all his own. 


His yellow velvet doublet seemed 
Her fancy not to three; 

The ardor in his bold, dark eye 
She met unmovedly ; 


His soft touch on her snowy cheek 
Called out no warm glow—‘* Why ?” 
Oh, she was just a lily, dear, 
And he a butterfly ! 
MABEL P. 


71.—A CIPHER PROBLEM. 

The fruit merchant had received several 
small lots of berries, for which he was t0 
pay auniform price per quart. He wrote 
down these totals: For 11 quarts, M. AM; 
18 quarts, M. HC; 17 quarts, M. RE; ” 
quarts, C.M Y; 35quarts,C. RI, Thesum 
of all these amounts was M M.I1. 

What was the price to be paid per quart? 

A. N, ERorD. 


72.—ANACROSTIC, 


She sits alone in her retreat, 

I know not if she loves complete; 
Tho deep within her pensive soul 
She has a love, not that of whole. 

A maiden’s keart, oh, who can read? 
Let none attempt the task, indeed. 


——— 
Horstord’s Acid Phosphate | 
is vitalizing in its effect on the nervoussystem™. = 
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Our heroine was in the shade; 

No offer had her lover made. 

Ere that be done there is distrust ; 

She hides her love because she must. 

It seems unfair, indeed a shame. — 

Right to propose the girls should claim. 
NELSONIAN. 


73.—AN OPEN FIRE. 


1. A crush or crowd on either side, 

», A placid forest lies between ; 

3. The barber’s works were well applied ; 
4, Mortal remains are often seen ; 

5, A marriage now, struck up in haste; 
6. 

7. 

8 

9. 





Ardent affection quickly came ; 
A game at cards were not misplaced, 
. We find some counters for the game; 
A British Admiral below 
The badge of the Plantagenets ; 
11. Many good fellows, all a-row, 
12. Arms full of stabs the fireman gets; 
13. A dusty down, here quite the thing ; 
14. The brutes I hope you’ll never go to; 
Loud roars that make the echoes ring; 
16. In Newcastle the like they show, too; 
17. A vessel’s record, nowise small; 
18. This labors in the hold, I’ve heard ; 
19, A cloak hangs high above them all; 
20, Our grandsires hung a wading bird. 
M. C. S. 
74,.—RHOMBOID. 
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76.—ENIGMA. 


A fitting type of stedfastness, I stand firm 
in my place, 

Yet often IT work underhand and show a 
double face ; 

And, tho a charge of drunkenness no one 
could ever prove, 

I’m sometimes known to get so tight I real- 
ly cannot move. 

The ladies seem to like me; but—'tis 
strange, I must declare— 

In their tresses they will place me, and yet 
sigh because I’m there ! 

Not one of the singing blackbirds, found 
in the famous pie, 

Still, Canute, the Danish monarch, if the 
tale’s a verity, 

Thought me a wondrous “ dainty dish to 
set before the king.”’ 

And far and near his cooks sent out to find 
me, poor, shy thing. 

But, not to spin this out too long, I’ll finish 
hastily : 

I lend strength to the sturdy oak, I measure 
the deep sea, 

I bring death to the criminal, I seam the 
solver’s brow; 

And if you’ve failed to guess me yet, look 
on your forehead now ! 

MABEL P. 


ANSWERS. TO ODD KNOTS, MAY 17. 
62.—1, Rea-son ; 2, par-son ; 3, beni-son ; 4, 

per-son ; 5, ma-son ; 6, bi-son; 7, ar-son; 8, 

ori-son ; 9, les-son ; 10, sea-son ; 11, hy-son. 



































ing. 
LER, ee ee 63.—Out-cast. 
eee HR * 64.—The number to be added is 8100, 
ae which manifestly has no prime factor 
3, per- Across: 1, A rascal ; 2, steeped in pickle; | preater than ange Pn Sb is 2401, the 
e who 3, that which is entitled ; 4, resembling the | pou ith power of 7 4 
species great artery which carries the blood from | 45 _Giowing p 
als; 8, the heart; 5, the comb of a scorpion; 6, a ig 
es : 10, rhetorician (obs. ). Among the solvers of the Lawyer’s Prob- 
son in Down: 1, A letter; 2,a Roman coin; 3, | lem, No. 44, were: R. M. A., Brooklyn, N. 
‘LES, the female of any species of deer; 4, the | Y.; Arithmetic, Nashville, Tenn.; E. F. 
moon; 5, to hinder; 6, one who raves; 7, to | Porter, Camden, N. J.; Edson M. Peck, 
throw into a ditch; 8, slow; 9, obstacle; | Bristol, Conn.; J.T, Moulton, West Fork, 
10, nay; 11, a letter. = 3. CO, R. Ark.; and Lewiston, Lewiston, Me., who 
alone gave the process by which the missing 
75.—CHARADE. figures were found. 
: The second, truly, is not all, The first solution of No. 48 was obtained 
Nor is the third, however small; by C. E. D., Bangor, Me. 
The second is a lady’s own ; 
same, The third is man’s, as is well known. Remarkable Preservation 
is a characteristic of Borden’s Peerless Brand 
First no case would a baby choose, Evaporated Cream. Always the same; is per- 
The one or other for its use ; fectly pure; entirely wholesome ; free from sub- 
Tho both or either might amuse. stances foreign to pure milk. A perfect product 
iW, BITTER SWEET. accomplished by a scientific process. 
‘Coming events cast their shadows before.” 
you, 
are. 
| 
| 
IDYL. 
P; To insure a successful future, 
2 ° . 7y 
a Give the Babies Nestlé’s Food. 
- twoed, The danger lurking in milk of tuberculous cows 
is avoided by using Nestlé’s Food, which, prepared 
by adding water only, furnishes the safest and best 
substitute for mother’s milk known. .If you have 
not used Nestlé’s Food send for — and our 
book, “ The Baby.” Thos. Leeming & 
3 Warren St., N. Y., Sie Aneats tor the U. Ss. 
A second edition of ‘‘Baby’s Future” Calendar, size 6x12, in ten colors, from May to May, 
1895, now ready. A Sry sent to readers of this paper on receipt of 2 cents to pay postage 
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We Have Dignn 


What it is we hardly know, but that it is beneficial we have 


proven over and over again. 
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Because we do not thoroughly understand it, we may have 


made a mistake in naming it, but, be that as it may, Electropoise 


isa marvelous curative agent. 


And now, before prejudice has an opportunity to enter, just 


stop and think what there is in medical science, so called, that is 


absolutely known. 


Theories are constantly supplanting theories, are they not ? 


And have we not confessed that we have but a theory in 


reference to Electropoise ¢ 


But an ounce of fact is worth a ton of theory, and yet we have 


tons of fact for every ounce of theory. 


We have selected four tons of fact in the shape of four letters 


of people prominent before the public. 


CONVINCED OF ITS MERITS 


New YorK, Dec. 20th, 1893. 
Myself and family have derived 
so much benefit from the Electro- 
poise, and I have become so thor- 
oughly convinced of its merits, 
that I feel warranted in commend- 
ing it without reserve to the pub- 
lic. A friend, a highly esteemed 
clergyman and educator, has said 
he would not take one thousand 
dollars for his Electropoise. 


Rev. W. H. DePuy, A.M., D.D., 
LL.D., Assistant Editor of 
Christian Advocate. 


EFFECTS OF LA GRIPPE 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 4th, 1891. 
I had a violent attack of La 
Grippe, which left me in a feeble 
state. Iwas persuaded to try the 
Electropoise ; now, after a year 
(during which time I have used no 
medicine), I find myself in better 
health than for fifteen years, and 
all traces of La Grippe are gone. 
Its effects have been remarkable. 
Rev. WM. McDonaLp, 
Editor Boston Christian Witness. 


FOUR 


TONS 


OF 


FACT 


COUGH—INSOMNIA 


WASHINGTON, D. C., ) 
Feb, 5th, 1894. { 
We use the Electropoise in our 
family, and would not part with 
it under any circumstance. Ihave 
found that no medicine will so 
quickly give relief as the Electro- 
poise, and particularly is this the 
case with a cough or sleeplessness. 
I have taken frequent occasions to 
speak of its wonderful curative 
powers. 
Mrs, HOWELL E. JACKSON, 
Wife of Associate Justice of the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 


RHEUMATISM 


NASHVILLLE, TENN., ) 
: March 14th, 1893. 

I have suffered with constitu- 
tional rheumatism all my life ; for 
several years I was compelled to 
use a crutch, and then could not 
walk fifty yards. I commenced 
the Electropoise with no faith in 
it; the good results have been won- 
derful. I can now walk without 
acrutch, and my heart trouble is 
cured. 

Dr. W. H. Morgan, D.D.S., 
Former President of Nat. Dental 
Association. 


The wide range of disease mentioned in these letters in- 


dicates the fact that the principle involved is of corresponding 


application, and the so-called incurable cases have often yielded 


to the treatment in a remarkable way. 


Electropoise simply reinforces vitality and conquers disease ; 


not a battery or belt; no shock, but a simple, easily applied home 


cure without medicine. 


Send for our explanatory book, or call at our office. 


ELECTROLIBRATION CO. 


345 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Mothers, 


when nursing babies, need a 
nourishment that will give 
them strength and make 
their milk rich. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
nourishes mothers and makes 
babies fat and healthy. Gives 
strength to growing children. 
Physicians, the world over, en- 
dorse it. 


Don’t he deceived hy Substifiites! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggists. 


BAKER’S sreakrast cocoa. 











The New 
Golumbia Bicycle: 
Pedal 


is sure to attain great popularity 
as the best all around pedal that 
will be seen this season, 
Combining the lightness of the 
rat trap racing pedal with the ease 
and comfort of a rubber pad, it 
preserves the varied and excellent 
qualities of our 1893 pattern, and 
reduces its weight more than one 
half. It is undoubtedly the light- 
est, neatest, and handsomest pedal 
ever attached to a bicycle. 
POPE MFG, CO., 
Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Hartford. 


The beautiful Columbia catalogue can 
be obtained free at our agencies, or we 
mail it for two two-cent stamps. 
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Responsible physicians have lately said that the 
purest and most economical is 


t Liebig COMPANY'S 
: Extract of Beef 








Free from fat and 

gelatine, of fine flavor, . * 
its excellence never 

varies. 
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BU ¥Y “DIRECT FROM FACTORY.” BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


At WHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered Free, 
For Houses. Barns, Roofs, all colors, & SAVE Mid- 
dlemen’s profits. In use 452 years. Endorsed by 
Grange & Farmers’ Alliance. Low prices will sur- 
prise you. Write for samples. . INGERSOLL, 
257 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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LABEL 
AND GET 
THE GENUINE 


©) )HARTSHORN) 


farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 

* that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 

















TUBERCULOSIS AND TUBERCU- 
LIN. . 


BY W. H. COLEMAN. 





DURING the year 1893, New York obtained 
considerable notoriety for the presence of 
tuberculosis (consumption) in dairy berds, 
from the active efforts of the State Board of 
Health to stamp it out. Many well-known 
herds were found to be infected, and the 
newspapers gave detailed accounts of their 
inspection and the condemnation and kill- 
ing of valuable animals. In all, 20,810 
creatures were examined, of which 687 were 
found infected and killed. These were lo- 
cated in seventeen different counties. The 
cost was $9,625, an average of 47 cents an 
animal. No wondér the general public was 
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led to believe that an epidemic had broken 
out, or that farmers feared the ruin of the 
dairy industry was at hand. In point of 
fact, the disease is an old one and no more 
prevalentin this State than formerly, ex- 
cept as fine herds of cattle have increased, 
nor than in other States with alike number 
of cattle. More is known about it now and, 
more active and efficient means are taken 
to hunt it out anderadicate it. As far back 
as 1880, Dr. Edward Moore, in The Country 
Gentleman, described the disease, and 
speaking of his experience in London, in 
1877, said : “‘ High-bred and in-bred animals 
are more prone to this disease than com- 
mon stock.” 

One reason for the increased attention to 
this disease was the use of a new remedy 
for its detection, ‘‘tuberculin’”’ or ‘‘ Koch’s 
test,” which was said by some to be unfail- 
ing in its indication of the presence of tu- 
berculosis, while others had little or no 
faith init. It is, to-day, uttefly condemned 
by some agricultural journals and looked 
upon with distrust by eminent medical 
authorities. To understand its operation 
we must know something of the nature of 
the disease. While distinct from pleuro- 
pneumonia, it isthe most widely distributed 
and destructive disease found among do- 
mestic cattle and among wild animals in 
captivity, lack of exercise and pure air hav- 
ing much to do with it. Im 1882 Professor 
Koch, of Germany, announced the discov- 
ery of thegerm of tuberculosis—the bacillus 
tuberculosis—a vegetable, parasitic, micro- 
organism, resembling under the microscope 
a fine rod slightly bent, one seven-thou- 
sandth of an inch in length. This germ 
passes from the animal in its sputum (ex- 
pectoration from lungs) or its milk, and 
may be inhaled by another from the air or 
in cropping the grass. Finding lodgment, 
it multiplies with great rapidity. Small oval 
spores are formed within it, are liberated, 
and develop into the parent form. As a 
result small nodular bodies are formed, 
called tubercles, about the size of a millet 
seed, rapidly increase, unite and form dis- 
eased masses. Supguration follows, the 
tubercle becomes yellow and forms a cheese- 
like mass. Sometimes the disease attacks 
a single organ, as the lung, affecting only 
the adjacent parts, and its progress is slow 
and symptoms obscure; but if introduced 
into the blood the bacilli multiply fast, are 
distributed over the whole body and pro- 
duce acute tuberculosis or ‘quick con- 
sumption,” ending fatally in a short time. 

No remedy has yet been discovered for the 
disease, and its detection by auscultation 
and percussion is difficult and, in many 
cases, impossible. By the time it is de- 
tected it has generally progressed far 
enough to endanger others. In 1890 Pro- 
fessor Koch published the results of experi- 
ments on guinea pigs and consumption 
with a- fluid—composition not named— 
which he hoped might prove a remedy for 
consumption. Extensive trial was made of 
it, but physicians failed to realize the re- 
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sults expected. More recently experiments 
with cattle showed-that its true field was as 
an indicator of the disease in bovines, and a 
large demand for it has arisen. Tuberculin 
is prepared by making an artificial culture 
of the disease germ, and allowing it to 
stand until highly charged with bacilli. 
Glycerin and carbolic acid are added, the 
fluid filtered through porous porcelain, to 
separate the germs, and then heated to, 
say, 158° F., to destroy any remaining 
germs. The sterilized fluid is evaporated 
at low temperature in a vacuum; when 
sufficiently concentrated, it is put up in 
bottles containing about 80 minims (or 


i drops). It may be called a glycerin extract, 


containing the products formed during the 
life of the bacilli. In lots of ten the bottles 
cost, in Germany, about $5.25 per bottle ; in 
New York, about $10 each. In use it is di- 
luted with nine times its volume of a one 
per cent. solution of carbolic acid in pure 
water, and a small quantity is injected with 
hypodermic syringe under the skin behind 
the shoulder. The cost of each injection 
runs from twenty-five to fifty cents. The 
temperature of the animal is then taken at 
intervals of several hours by placing a clin- 
ical thermometer in the anus. Any serious 
rise above the normal, say, from 100° to 102° 
or 108°, is regarded as indicating the pres- 
ence of the disease. 

One of the first States to try the test was 
Pennsylvania. In i892 the State College 
herd had an ailing cow which on killing 
proved to be tuberculous. Tuberculin was 
applied to twenty-nine animals, and four 
showed rise of temperature. A month 
later thirty-three animals were tested, in- 
cluding the four suspects. The State 
veterinarian, without knowing these facts, 
made physical examination of the herd and 
pronounced two tuberculous and two proba- 
bly so, Five cows were then killed, of 


which two were declared tuberculous by 
the Koch test, and three not. The physical 
test made Nos. 1 and 3 diseased, No. 2 not 
diseased, Nos. 4 and 5 probably diseased. 
The post-mortem confirmed the new test. 
The last three cows had bronchitis, pleurisy 
or pneamonia. Recently a number of the 
cattle which passed the test successfully 
were again subjected to it and found per- 
fectly healthy. Since the removal of the 
diseased animals, two years ago, the herd, 
under the same treatment as before, shows 
no sign of tuberculosis. The conclusions 
are drawn that the disease is contagious, 
and that tuberculin will not produce it in 
healthy animals. 

In this State, Dr. James Law, the distin- 
guished veterinarian of Cornell University, 
has taken a decided stand in favor of tuber- 
culin, im addresses before the Court of 
Claims and in a bulletin recently issued by 
the Cornell station on the general subject 
of tuberculosis. He says: 

“It gives prompt results, and is less open to 
fallacy [than other methods}. . . . Itconsists 
of chemical poisons which the bacillus secretes 
or manufactures, and on which the force and all 
the manifestations of tubercle in the tissues are 
chargeable. Having no living germ it cannot 
increase its own substance, nor can it cause 
tuberculosis in a healthy system, as it is soon 
thrown out of the body through the kidneys and 
other channels, and its power for evil is at an 
end ; yet none the less is it the immediate agent 
through which all the destructive work of tuber- 
culosis is carried on. When the bacillus tuber- 
culosis livesand multiplies in the animal body 
these chemical. poisons are being constantly 
formed, and thus its pernicious action is con- 
tinuous not only in the seat of the tubercle, but 
throughont the entire system.” : 

Tuberculin increases the activity of the 
disease process in the tubercle ; 

* but this action, which renders [it] so objection- 
able as a curative agent, makes it of the highest 
value as a test of tuberculosis in animals.” 

After answering several objections 
brought against its use, the doctor pro- 
ceeds : 


* Unless the Government is prepared to slaugh- 
ter and pay for every animal affected with 
tuberculosis in however slight a degree, it has no 
right to use a tuberculin test. Itis only when 
the State means to make thorough work . : 
that it isat all admissible. When the State 
aims at the extinction of the disease in our herds 
this test . . . is absolutely essential to suc- 
cess.” 

The annual report of the State Board of 
Health for 1893, says : 


“From the experience gained this year the 
value of the test isassured. . . . The autop- 
sies have shown that a rise of 2° in the tempera- 
ture above the normal is suspicious; while from 
2° upward tuberculosis would almost invaria- 
bly be found. In some cases tuberculin failed, 
altho the temperature rose from 2° to 4°, and no 
infection was found after death.” 


The decision was reached to consider the 
normal temperature as ranging from 99° 
to 102°. One inspector had injected 0.25 c. c. 
of the lymph ; the other, 0.125c. c., and both 
obtained equally high temperatures. It was 
decided for the present to use the quarter 
centimeter, and if the temperature rose 2° 
above normal, to quarantine the animal; 
from 2° upward, to condemn for slaughter. 
Examinations of milk showed tubercle 
bacillus in one sample; of butter, none. 

The present State law, while making an 
advanced position in the suppression of 
tuberculosis by process of law,‘is defective, 
owing to the provision for two separate 
boards to deal with animal diseases, delay 
in killing diseased animals, referring 
awards to theCourt of Claims and conse- 
quent delay in paying indemnities, no pro- 
vision for systematic work orefficient disin- 
fection. An amended bill passed the late 
Legislature and awaits the signature of the 
Governor. This bill appropriates $80,000 
for extirpation of contagious diseases 
among animals; appraisals to be at sound 
value, not to exceed $80 for registered and 
$60 for unregistered; if diseased, one-half 
value. Awards to be paid direct en certifi- 
cate of appraisers and local veterinary sur- 
geons. Another bill was passed, and has 
been signed, appointing a commission, con- 
sisting of a physician, a veterinary surgeon 
and three members of the State Dairymen’s 
Association, to inquire into the extent and 
conditions of tu ulosis in this State. In 
April the Court of Claims passed upon fifty- 
six claims covering 364 cattle and allowed 
the sum of $10,736 on basis of $80 each cow, 
with some allowances. The Board of Health 
ceased work in March, for lack of funds, 
and has since been reorganized. Leading 
breeders have aided the work in every way. 
One of them, B.C. Sears, of Blooming 
Grove, who filed claims for sixty-two ani- 
mals, urges farmers everywhere to co-oper- 
ate and free their herds from all suspicion 
of disease, thus encouraging consumers to 
use dairy products. Oakleigh Thorne, of 

Millbrook, had his herd thoroughly ex- 
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amined and found them all sound. Like 
reports are made of other herds, 

Canada has been moving in the matter, 
Bulletin No. 20 of the Central Experiment 
Farm, Ottawa (to which Iam indebted for 
many of the facts in this paper) details ex. 
perience with the Farm herd. The first case 
of the disease occurred in July, 1891. Others 
followed, and by June, 1892, seven cows and 
one bull had been killed. The herd now 
seemed healthy, but in the next six months 
six other cows showed obscure symptoms, 
Attention had been directed to tuberculin, 
some lymph was procured and the six cows 
and two of the most healthy-looking ones 
were treated in November, the normal tem- 
perature being first taken for three days, 
After injection strong reactions were shown 
by four of the suspected cows and by the 
two supposed healthy ones, reaching from 
104° to over 106.° Surprised at the results 
the cows were isolated and watched until 
July 18th, 1893, when they were again 
treated, the reaction being less. On the 
2ist the four least valuable cows were 
killed and proved tuberculous. Other tests 
followed on other animals, in all up to Jan- 
uary, 54, of which 26 gave reactions. Thir- 
teen were killed October 3d, including the 
first two, thought healthy, and all were 
found more or less diseased. The account 
closes : 


“The tuberculin has proved throughout a most 
reliable means of diagnosing the disease.” 


New Jersey, Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts have been watching the disease for 
many years and taking preventive meas- 
ures without saying much about them. 
They hold conservative views and regard 
the use of tuberculin with suspicion. A 
distinguished physician in one of these 
States, identified with the oversight of con- 
tagious diseases of animals in that State, 
writes that he is 
“ not in accord with the ‘tubercle boom,’ which 
has truth enough in it to float it, but which, ten 

from now, will be looked on as a peculiar 
outbreak of professional stir. . ._. A large 
number of cattle killed for tuberculosis, under 
oreamn teaseethinn St oe aetaoee 
no sputa one ain 
ond ore not sources "ot risk in the onnal. conta- 
gious sense. The danger from milk, in the ab- 
sence of any disease of the udder, and the dan- 
ger from meat, so far lack authentication as that 
most foreign Governments have not taken 
action. . . . We are, at this time, having 
some quiet work done in testing. I know what 
immense interest it is to the veterinarians to 
authenticate this movement and how Professor 
and others have taken hold of it; but we in 
this State are * minded to go afoot,’ yet expect to 
get there, nevertheless.” 


In Europe much attention has been given 
to the subject, especially in Great Britain, 
where tuberculosis is very prevalent. Of 
cows slaughtered in London in 1892, 25 per 
cent. were tuberculous; in Midlothian, 20 per 
cent.; in Yorkshire, 24.8 per cent.; in Dur- 
ham, 18.7 per cent. The use of tuberculin 
had been successful in 90 per cent. of cases 
treated. In Denmark tests haye been con- 
ducted for two years, the failures to detect 
with the lymph being not more than 2 per 
cent. Last year the Government appropri- 
ated about $13,000 for a thorough system of 
tuberculin tests. Cattle that show reaction 
are isolated and fattened fur the butcher. 
The meat, after inspection, is speciall 
branded, and buyers are instructed to coo! 
it well, after which, it is thought, there is 
no danger. One herd was found to have 80 
per cent. of the cows affected. In Germany, 
of 1,058 animals tested, 738 showed reaction. 
On the European situation, the physician 
before quoted says : 


“If one should depend on the congresses 
about tuberculosis heid in Paris the matter 
would seem decided; but these did not take 
rank, like the International Congress at Berlin, 
or the Hygienic Congress at London, both of 
which had veterinary sections, at which Pro- 
fessor g, of Copenhagen, and others, took 
different views, and neither of which felt ready 
for decisive action.” 

The objeet of this paper being neither to 
attack nor defend the use of tuberculin, 
but to lay the facts before the general 
reader—or enough of them to givean ntelli- 

ent idea of what it is all about—I have 
ittle comment to make on the foregoi 
statements. Evidently the “ doctors differ. 
fee intelligent and experienced men 
hold opposite views—not of the disease and 
its dangers—but of the new method of 
ascertaining its —— Time will decide 
which is right. far as I have read, the 

lance of proof seems to favor tuberculin, 
and we may well hope this can be fully 
verified. It will cost much to eradicate _ 
this disease, but once in control, prevention 
will cost less than cure, and prompt detec- 
tion and weeding out of incipient cases 
will give confidence to dairymen and to 
consumers of dairy products. 


ALBany, N, Y. 











A HARDY BORDER. 
BY FRANK H. SWEET. 


NEXT to lawn and shrubbery there is 
nothing which adds so much to the attrac- 
tions of a place as a well-arranged hardy 
border. It isa vision of beauty for eight 
months out of the twelve; and -its lavish 
offerings of cut flowers begin with March 
snowdrops and crocus, and only end with 
the white and yellow chrysanthemums of 
November; and, not content. with this, it 
frequently gives, during a mild winter, #2 
occasional bunch of violets and pa 


The border may be of any sigeorshape: — 
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as the owner’s taste and opportunities sug- 
gest; but the soil should be rich and mel- 
low, and the location, if possible, sheltered 
from the north winds. A good place would 
be along @ fence or path, or, better still, 
along the face of a sbrubbery. But in the 
latter case the shrubs should be in irregu- 
lar masses, forming nooks and bays, and 
allowing plenty of room for the develop- 
ment of each individual. These glades and 
openings afford charming retreats for lilies 
and narcissus, and an almost endless vari- 
ety of beautiful low-growing perennials. 
With a little care the groups and belts may 
be planted so as to give a constant succes. 
sion of bloom from March to October. 

If there is a fence or trellis in the back- 
ground it sbould be covered with honey- 
suckles and climbing roses, broken here 
and there by a wistaria or clematis or ever- 
lasting pea. Occasionally the effect will be 
hightened by allowing a rose or clematis to 
clamber over a shrub or up among the 
branches of a tree. Sometimes a honey- 
suckle will make a, rich flowering carpet of 
what would otherwise be a bare spot. Often 
awistaria will prove a magnificent covering 
fora decrepit limb or an unsightly fence 

ost. 

z Do not arrange anything in regular order, 
and, above all, do not put the low-growing 
plants in front and the tall-growing ones 
behind. Remember you are working for 
beauty and not stiffness. Have an opening 
here and there—a bit of ivy carpet, or a 
sunny nook, orashady recess beneath a 
flowering tree, Andif the recess be large 
enough you may carpet it with myrtle and 
ferns, and place in it a rustic seat or ham- 
mock. Have plenty of lilies and irises and 
dapbnes, and do not plant them in rows, 
but in irregular groups and masses, here 
and there and everywhere, close to the path, 
and back in the shady nooks, and round be- 
hind the shrubs where one can only see 
them by passing under arches of honey- 
suckles and roses. In front of open spaces 
and recesses arrange dwarf plants so as not 
to spoil the vistas. Leave no bare ground. 
Cover it with low-growing plants like the 
primroses, and hepaticas, and saxifrages, 
and stonecrops, and forget-me-nots, and 
golden moneyworts, and let them pass into 
and under other plants, and form small 
patches and colonies here and there. They 
will not harm the other plants, and in many 
cases will prove an actual benefit. A 
group of lilies or a clump of rhododendrons 
will be none the worse for having a colony 


¢ creeping forget-me-nots growing around 
them, 

Group each variety of flowers by itself, 
and occasionally place a bold, conspicuous 
one well to the front. Use pinks and col- 
umbines and anemones and hollyhocks 
freely. Have stately groups of auratum 
lilies here and there, rising above green 
masses of foliage, or half concealed by some 
delicate tracery of vine. Let fair lilies of 
the valley, and rich irises, and sweet-scented 
violets peep at you from every shady nook 
and recess, 

Be lavish in the use of spring-flowering 
bulbs. Plant open spaces and small nooks 
and bays with tulips and hyacinths and 
daffodils, and with pure white snowdrops 
and rare blue scillas and golden crocus. 
Let them peep at you from under the 
shrubbery, and from the grass, and from 
corners and sunny out-of-the-way places— 
singly, and in from s, and in broad, irregu- 
lar patches. They bloom at a seascn when 
flowers have their greatest charm, and die 
down in time for other plants to occupy 
the same space. Ard another year they re- 
turn with increased strength and beauty. 

Every two or three years many of the 
plants should be taken up and divided, and 
4 portion of them removed to other parts of 
the ground. If one is willing to wait a few 
years he could begin with a small space and 
enlarge it with the increase of plants. In 
this way it would not be many P sero before 
he could have a fine border, and at compar- 
atively small cost. 


PEACE DaLg, R. I. . 





SOMETHING ABOUT DIATOMS. 
BY CLARA J. DENTON. 








SoME summer day, when you are idly 
wandering beside a gurgling brook, espe- 
cially if it be among the mountains, scoop 
from beneath the shining water a handful 
of the slimy stuff to which you will proba- 
bly give the name of “ mud.” 

If you are blessed with seeing eyes, how- 
ever, you will perceive that this viscid sub- 
stance is very different from the simple 
mixture of earth and water. 

Take this handful of mucous-like matter 
to : a microscope, and what is the re- 
su 

You find that you. have been uncon- 
Sclously carrying an uncountable multi- 
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tude of beautifully marked shells, each one 
composed of two parts that fit. together like 
a pill-box. 


toms were discovered in 1702, by a nat- 
uralist whose name was Leenvenbrock, and 
they derive their name from two Greek 
meaning ‘cut in two.” This name 
was given, it is said, because the forms 
first known to naturalists were in solid 
masses, but were readily broken, or “cut 
in two.” 

It is also said by another writer that this 
name was given because of the cutting 
apart of the plant in its self-division for re- 
production. But it seems to mea better 
reason for the name is because the shell- 
og covering isin two parts, that is, “‘ cut 
n two. 

The diatoms are also known by the com- 
mon name “brittleworts.” The slimy sub- 
stance in which the diatoms are always 
found is the Se goed envelop in which 
each diatom is held. This is secreted by the 
plant itself, and is necessary to its exist- 
ence. This gelatinous substance also often 
forms tubes or stalks, by which the diatoms 
attach themselves to stones, weeds or other 
objects, and so are prevented from being 
carried away by the water in which they 


live. 
This tiny plant is found in both salt and 
water, but the natives of onedo not 
intrude into the realm of the other. 

The marine forms are found in the sea 
depths, in marshes which are flooded at 
high tide, in shallow inlets, and among the 
mud under the dry sand of the seashore. 

The mud at the bo'tom of the sea is large- 
ly —— of dead diatoms. 

The fresh-water forms are most plentiful 
on the mossy stones of mountain stream- 
lets; they are also found in pools on the 
borders of creeks, on dripping rocks in 
ponds and rivers, and twined about every 
stone, twig, and leaf that finds its home 
beneath the water, Or, wherever you see a 
sluggishly flowing stream, you will find at 
the bottem thereof a bed of diatoms of a 
greater or less degree of thickness. 

Altho dried diatoms cannot be revived, 
they have been known to live in the water 
for a quarter of a century, even tho kept 
for a long time in the dark and at times 
frozen in solid ice. 

On account of their slate-like covering, 
which resists the strongest acids and defies 
high degrees of heat, diatoms do not decom- 
pose like other vegetable matter. For this 
reason vast quantities of them have formed 
fossiliferous deposits, which fact givesthem 
geological importance. 

These deposits are found in many parts of 
the Uni States, the city of Richmond 
being built upon a fossiliferous accumula- 
tion of diatoms which is from twenty to 
eighty feet in depth and severa! miles in 
extent. 

The construction of the diatom isa never- 
ceasing wonder to those who become infat- 
uated with its study. : 

Tho so small that only a powerful micro- 
scope reveals them, their parts are adjusted 
with accuracy, and their laws are as fixed as 
those that govern the planets, vided 

The name given to the slate-like or silici- 
ous covering of the diatom is frustule, and 
the two parts of this are called valves. In- 
side this singular covering is a firmly at- 
tached membraneous sac, which is not 
green, as in other plants, but is of a yellow- 
ish- brown color. 

There is a small opening between the 
valves, varying in size and ition in the 
different groups, whereby the protoplasm 
within communicates in its feeble way with 
the outside world. : 

The diatoms possess the power of moving 
in a strange, crawling fashion, the cause of 
which is not yet fully known even to those 
who have given the phenomenon much 
thought and observation. 

From this power of motion arose the early 
belief that they were living creatures. 
They ,have, however long been classed 
susong plants, and their study falls under 

tany. 

There are in all two thousand species 
four hundred of them being marine; an 
Wolle in his ‘‘ Diatomacea of North Ameri- 
ca,” gives fifteen groups, and fourteen hun- 
dred different forms of these groups. 

It will therefore be plain that the diatom 
offers a wide field for the pleasure and in- 
struction of the persevering microscopist. 

GRAND RapPips, MICH. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


[For the week ending Thursday, May 17th, 1894.] 
TEAS.—Locail custom continues rather tame, 
but buyers at interior points act as if a stronger 
feeling was developing, altho the actual trans- 
actions as a whole seem no larger. Amoy is 9@ 
I8e.; Fuchau, 9144@28c.; Formosa, 11@40c., and old 





G Japans, 9@20c. 


SUGAR.—The market is. steady and un- 
changed. The demand does not increase, but 
goods are held firm. Out loaf and crushed are 
quoted at 434@4 15-l6c.; powdered, 444@4 7-16c.; 


granulated, 4@4 3-l6c., and Mould “A,” 44@ 
47-16c. 


COFFEE.—Early in the week there was a 
firmer undertone to the market, but this seems 
now to have given way to the normal dull and 
listless condition. Country buyers are sending 
in fair demands, giving a fairly steady tone to 
the market. Mild grades are very quiet. Java 
is quoted at 1944@28}¢c.: Mocha, 234%@24c.; 
Maracaibo, 1814@22c.: Laguayra, 19@22!4c., and 
Brazil, 1644@184c. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed mutton is 
quiet but steady at 7@8léc. per Ib; dressed year- 
lings lower at 8@9}¢c., and dressed spring lambs, 
9@18¢. Country dressed calves are firmer at 
5@ic. per Ib., and city dressed at 54@8%c. City 
dressed beef sides are slow at 644@8c. per Ib. 
Hogs are quiet at 6@8c. per Ib, dressed, 

PROVISIONS.—There has been a decline 
here and in the West in provisions, and larger 
receipts of hogs. Prices are steady at present 
quotations on most hog products. Mess pork is 
quiet at $13.50@13.75 per bbl.; family, $14.50@15, 
and short clear, $14@16. Beef is quiet, with 
family at $12@13; ‘mess, $7.59@8.50, and extra 
India mess, $18@20. Beef bams are firm at $18. 
Pickled bellies are easy at 644@7léc. per Ib: 
shoulders, 54@6c., and hams, 104%c. Lard is 
easy at $7.60@7.65 per 100 Bb. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—Trade in flour is of a 
small jobbing nature, with prices practically 
unchanged. The recent rally in wheat has given 
a little steadier undertone. Spring patents are 

$3.70@3.75 per bbl.; straights, $3.10: clears, 
$2.40@2.55 ; winter patents, $3.40@3.60 ; straights 
$2.75@2.85. Rye flour is firm but dull at $2.90@3 
per bbl. Cornmeal is steady, with Brandywine 
and Sagamore at $2.70. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—Liquidation in wheat 
has been going on so much this week that many 
dealers anticipate a recovery as a natural con- 
sequence. Weather reports are all favorable, 
and the visible has largely decreased in this 
- country, but the heavy foreign offerings weigh 
down the market... Shippers. take very little 
wheat, and cash stuff is dull and quiet. Prices 
are a jittle lower than last week. May wheat 
is 5834c.; No. 2 red cash, 594c.; No. J hard 
spring, 68@68!4c. The market for corn weakened 
a little this week on account of favorable mar- 
ket reports and the talk of larger acreage. But 
a steadier tone is beginning to control the mar- 
ket, and prices are not much lower. July corn 
is 43i4c., and No. 2 cash corn, 43@44kéc. Oats 
have also weakened a little in sympathy with 
the other cereals, but the slight break in prices 
is not likely to continue long. The offerings are 
not Jarge, and demand is pretty good fer cash 
stuff. July oats are 374c.; No. 2 cash. 3TK@ 
37340. ; No. 2 white, 4144@4134c., and track mixed, 
38@39c. ley is steady, with No.2 Milwaukee 
at 66@67c., and ungraded Western at 68@67c. 
Prime hay is quits steady, but other grades are 
weak and dull. Prime timothy is 85c.; No. 8 to 
No. 1, 60@80c., and clover mixed, 55@65c. Straw 
is quiet and dull, with long rve at 50@65c. : short 
rye, 40@45c., and oat straw, 45@50c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—There has been 
noimprovement in the butter market. Prices 
are unprecedentedly low. New grass butter of 
superior — is coming in, but not much 
premium is puid for it. It was expected that 
prices would advance for this butter, but so far 
there is nothing to warrant this. Creamery, 
extra, is quoted at Iic.; firsts, 15@16c.; seconds, 
18@l4c.; State dairy half-firkin tubs, 13@16c.; 
Welsh tubs, 12@l6c.; Western imitaticn cream- 
ery. 10@14c.; Western dairy, 9@12c . and factory. 
8@llc. Old creamery is 9@1lIc.; State dairy, 9@ 
12c., and factory, 844@10c. Cheese has fallen off 
in demand a little. and shippers are demanding 
concessions. Small sizes for home trade are 
unsettled, and a further decline may be looked 
for. Large size full creams are 9%4@lIc.: small 
sizes, 914@1034c.; best part skims, 10c.: common 
to prime, 544@9c., and full skims, 2@3c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live spring chickens 
are firm and not over plenty ; fow]s are barely 
steady; turkeys dragging heavily, and ducks 
and geese slow and weak. Prime chickens are 
23@26c.; common to good. 18@240.: fowls, 104@ 
ilec.; roosters. 64@7c.; turkeys, 7@9c.; ducks, 
60@Te, per pair.and geese, 75c.@$1.12. Dressed 
spring chickens are quiet, with Philadelphia at 

. pert; Long Island. scalded, 28@30c., and 
Western,dry picked, 25@80c.,and scalded, 0@ 

+ Long Island spring ducks‘are firm at 18c.; 
turkeys, 6@10c., and fowls, 10c. Eggs are in 
liberal receipt and quiet. Only fancy goods 
meet with steady demand. Jerseys are 13@ 
18}c. per _doz.; State and Pennsylvania, 12%@ 
18c., and Western, 12@12c. 

FRESH FRUITS.—Apples are quiet, but 
steady under light supply at $4@6 per BDI Flor- 
ida oranges are steady at $2.50@5 per box 


Norfolk, Sas 
apiece, and mushmelons, $4@8 per bbl. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Domestic 

old toes are scarceand firm. N 

are in moderate supply 

magnums are here in large quantities, but they 

clean up pretty well at rices. Bermuda 
Florida, $6.50@ 


P 
potatoes ace 50@8.50 per bbi.; 
50; Charleston, $5@6: British magnums, $2 
betas) dy Reps 
. ans at $1. i 
Bermudus, stom ed 


bag, and crate. Aspara- 
gus is 75c.@$1.25 per bensees: cab 75c 
@$1.25 per. bbl.-crate ; n , 80c.@$1.50 per 
basket; string beans. $1 75 per et 
Florida tomatoes, arrier ; beets 





50 per ¢ ; ; 
«] lettuce, $1@2 per bb].; 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking 


wder. Highest 
of all in leavenin, none. —Latest United 
States Government 


Report. 
RoyAL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall St., 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
nous and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


Ro 847° 

















5 you ilve the old original 
quality of Rogers Spoons, 
Forks, Knives, etc., accept 
only those which are mamaped 





6h eer 
for (20 GERSRR s 
" I 


Menainnhad only by the 
Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn, 
For sale by dealers everywhere. 
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CHURCH, LODGE, 
PARLOR, 
PEWS, 


ha and 
— f= \ i Opera Chairs 
lag i S.C.SMALL 
x We | i & CO., 
ti wel ire 26 Soomann 
ON — Street, 

y Boston, Mass. 
STAMPED STEEL CEILINCS 
Are put up successfully by Decorators or Carpenters 
in all classes of of buildings, old and new. Send for 

Circular. Many patterns made. 


HENRY 8. NORTHROP: 30 Rose Street, New York. 


Als Price : 











ety Aang Mate Seen a Se 


CHICAGO SCALE 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


The Old Reliable Standard Pen, No. 048, *¢sonn St. N- ¥- 


EsTERBROOK’S FALCON 





t@ Nearest Elev 





No Idea of the Light, how Delightful to Use, 
OUR NEW LAMP, “THE MILLER,” 


Can be conveyed by an Advertisement ; but 

SEE “THE MILLER LAMP” and YOU WILL WANT IT. 
: We wake sizes suited to light home, store, hotel, church, etc., both in Simple 
and Artistic designs. 

FOR WEDDING GIFTS BUY BEAUTIFUL LAMPS. 

Buy only lamps trademarked “ THE MILLER" from Dealers. 
NUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 
EDWARD MILLER & CO. (Established 1844). 

10& 12 Colleae Pi., Pi.» bet. Park PI. and Barcle 


MA 


“Sscles St. Walko 
¢@" Buy our combination cooking and haates a dl for summer use. 


ark St., New York. 


tations: 6th Are! Place; 9th Ave., 





TEDUNUET HEATER 


Established 1793. 


STEAM 


AND 


HOT WATER. 


Have stood the test 25 years. 
Send for Catalogue. 
LE BOSQUET BROS., 
82 Union St. Boston Mass 





Japanese 
Finish 
Prepared Ready for Use 


This Finish is designed for the interior wood 
work of buildings of all classes, and for this purpose 
possesses qualities superior to any paint or finish. 
Japanese Fivish is unequaled for durability and 
beauty as a coating for wood work. 

It will last many times longer than paint, will not 
turn yellow, but will retain its freshness of tint for 
years. It produces a smooth, firm and ivory-like sur- 
face. 

Japanese Finish is also designed for coating or 
painting all kinds of household articles, such as 
tables, chairs, picture frames, etc. 

Send for Sample Card of tints to 


THE TAYLOR PAINT & OIL C0., 


32 Burling Slip, N. Y., 116 High St., Boston 


Reeaseta] Foldi 
Desks Weta 
SA, 6SKS tata: 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


















ISS HALE’S EUROPE CLASS 

for — Ladies, Sails June 2. Number limited. 

Highest references earn Circulars. 
OOK & SON, 

Ho ay hy Philadelphia. 


OUTING IN EUROPE. 


Attractive itinerary with ° thoroughly eotect pore, 
Small number conducte 4 myself, 
FRANKLYN COLE, A.M. “tp Box, 1409, ion York. 


NEW TRANS-ONTINENTAL 
SCENIC LINE 








PACIFIC COAST TOURISTS SHOULD NOT 
FAIL TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS ROUTE 





Ovineton Brothers. 


For the next month, at our New 
York showrooms, 330 Fifth Avenue, 
the entire elegant stock will be offered 
at from 10 to 50 per cert. discount 
from present marked prices 

Only new, high-grade goods from 
the best makers: Minton plates, 
Cauldon teas, Derby vases, Lobmeyer 
glass. 


Ovineton Brothers, 


330 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
A.B. & E.L. SHAW, 


Established 1780. 








27 SUDBURY ST. 
n, Mass. 
Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 





SEND US 
FIVE ee, STAMPS 


TWO YANKEE. MENDERS 





With which to repair roe, Garden Hose until you 
can buy some BLACK LINE COTTON HOSE. 


Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co., 


hrop Sq., Bosto 
05 Lake Poe a go. 943 North 2d St. st. Louis. 


810 Blake St., Denver. 14 Fremont St.. ‘San Francisco. 





A Practical, Every-day 
Cook Book 


Mee gee over 2, a 
FRE in E. ested Don’t iP ee gee the 
WATCH-CLOCK, 


the greatest novelty of the age. For full particulars 


address 
THE T AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
Cor. GEA and Vesey Sts., N.Y. City, N.Y. 
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INDIANLAND— 
WONDERLAND. 


OUR NEW... TOURIST BOOKLET...FOR 1894. 


SENT TO ANY ADDRESS UPON RECEIPT OF 6 CENTS IN STAMPS. 


> 
IT TELLS OF THE 
> BEAUTIFUL LAKES OF MINNESOTA, 
THE FAMOUS RED RIVER VALLEY, 
THE SCENERY OF THE YELLOWSTONE VALLEY, 
THE FLATHEAD INDIANS, 
MT. TACOMA, PUGET SOUND, 


4 
} THE INCOMPARABLE YELLOWSTONE PARK, 
4 THE OLD JESUIT MISSIONS IN THE MOUNTAINS, 


THE GREAT YAKIMA VALLEY, 


AanrhhAprpnhnnnnhar 




















May 24, 1894. 


JAEGER 


(THE STANDARD UNDER.| 
WEAR OF ALL NATIONS, 











Attention is called to our com. 
plete assortment of 


SPRING AND SUMMER 
WEIGHTS OF DR. JAEGER’s 
SANATORY WOOLEN 
UNDERWEAR 
For Men, Women and Children, 
Exquisitely fine and “LIGHT ” is our 
GAUZE UNDERWEAR 
For the Hot, Summer Season, 
DR. JAEGER’S SANITARY 
WOOLEN-SYSTEM CO, 


Main Retail Store: 


176 Fifth Ave., below 23d St., 
NEW YORK, 








The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSINC 


For Ladies’ and Children’s 
Boots & Shoes. 


Paris Medal on every bottle. 
Sold Everywhere. 


THE DUNNING BOILERS: 


Have you seen our Cat- 
alogue on 


Steam and Hot 
Water Heating? 


Examine our System 
fore buying. 

We guarantee satisfac- 
tion. Also make Engines, 
Boilers and Machinery. 

New York Central Iron 
Works 0o., 
103 Exchange St., 
Geneva, N. es 


to = color whe ~ 
GRAY 2¢Lsttne 
00 Bends anton Supply Cx 80 ey = . Y., <CPREE 


for Hair Book and box Ha’ 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


oe  - Erows ’ 














TRADE MARK. 













MANUFACTURERS oF 
PUMPS 
Hydraulic Rams, Gardet 
piace, bentocta 
Fixtu ron Cur 
Hydrants. Street Washers, 
etc. 
by a sec y in 1832 





Materials and workmanship 
-are the best obtainable. 

Fitted with the world famous 
BARTLETT -CLINCHER 











A MULTITUDE OF FACTS GARNISHED WITH ARTISTIC ILLUSTRA: and PALMER tires. 
oe 9 PATTERNS, POPULAR WEIGHTS © 
ci NORTHERN $ | Manufacturers = the colebratet ee 
BOSTON: NEW YORK. 3K CHAS. S. FEE, PACIFIC posed Nanay rms—o 
PHIEADELPHIA PLES CO EN ee ‘ SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
CHICAGO;I DETROIT: DENVER, ST. PAUL, MINN. RAILROAD. 3] REMINGTON ARMS C0» ” 
id SANE RANCISCO. ie ak | 313-315 Broadway, New York Cit) 











THE INDEPENDENT PRESS, 41 AND 43 GOLD STREET, NEAR FULTON STREET, 








